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Foreword 


There is available to the individual American Indian a dearth 
of printed materials concerning the history, and social and economic develop- 
ment of the Tribe of which he or she is a member. Most Tribes of American 
Indians have been financially able at various periods to undertake a project 
of documenting basic data in this respect which might be made available to its 
members and their descendants. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has never had 
| funds available to meet stipulated Treaty obligations of the United States 
| with the various Tribes. And in its struggle to stop exploitation of Indian 
| resources and maintain a semblance of its duty as guardian of our first 

Americans within political bounds and limited annual budgets, it is but 
| natural that the Bureau could not undertake such a project concerning all 
| Tribes or suggest to Tribes that their limited funds be used for this purpose. 
The "Golden Book of the Osages" is not intended as a history of 
| the Osage people. Rather, the volume is limited to certain basic data beginn- 
ing at the turn of the century. The foresight of the Tribal leaders is evi- 
dent in the legislation of 1906, which closed the rolls as to membership with 
| a right to participate in Tribal assets and provided for the distribution of 
the surface of lands among the members on the final roll with equal shares 
in the minerals underlying such lands. The factual data in this volume will 
| be of interest to coming generations of the descendants of the members on the 
finalsroll, 

Family records too often are lost or destroyed by the elements and 
pictures of relatives and friends soon lose identity and are destroyed. Through- 
out most cultures since the Roman Empire there has been a universal interest 
in human portraits of all kinds. In spite of such interest, a mere handful have 
been left during periods of important development of most nations. This is 
particularly true of Indian Tribes, The Roman habit of setting down in minia- 
ture on silver, bronze and other metals, the portraits of their statesmen has 
endured and the pieces are abundantly available to this day. 

The commemorative portraits medals enclosed in plastic and contained 
in this volume are intended not only to commemorate the individuals concerned 
but to symbolize individual leaders and Osage Councils of the past. This plain 
and practical symbolism serves to preserve and commemorate to the notable 
persons and events in the development of the Osage Tribe during the last half 
century as well as the individuals whose portraits appear on the medals. 

This data in the "Golden Book of the Osages" will be of more 
value to unborn generations of Osages than the present generation and it is 
the fervent hope of the authors that it will be carefully preserved and 
handed down to their children. 


R.G.Fister 
Supt' of Osages, 195-1958 
March 3rd-1960 George V, Labadie Sr’, 
Member 1958 Osage Tribal Council 
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by Will Ferrell * 


Poet Laureate of the Oil Fields 
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from my window, a sky-line of gray, 
Orth and the West—just a trifle away 

fj Where a river of chrome and of dun 
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mble of hills climbing up, like a stair 
ms, belated and kneeling in prayer 
at is voiceless and barren and cold 
that has lied in its promise of gold. 
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t were, and a satire of Time 

} junk-yard of black-jack and sandstone and lime. 
ce for'the reason—that, back in the years 

th red man gave way to the van of his peers, 
‘given this parcel to hold as his own 

th ‘of tradition was given the bone 

: ‘the legend; of song and of lore, 

he haven—he wanted no more. 


nd ‘indefinable—lacking a name. 

“The ‘shriek of a siren, the clank of a chain; 
nk*of a motor truck out on the plain 

\nd,‘presently, up from a thicket of oak, 

<A derrick arose through a feather of smoke. 

Then’ Manitou struck through the stratas of stone 


+jInstead ofthe “calico” pony of old; 

“(ithe flapping red blanket to shield from the cold; 
A/motor roars out from a cleft in the hills, 

wA/Squaw at. the wheel—in her flounces and frills. 


y a A drear isolation, avoided by men; 

LD AND NEW"... A place rarely mentioned by tongue or the pen, 
Today is a beacon to wealth and to toil— 

To those whe exploit and who labor in oil. 

A joke, as it were, in the annals of old, 

Now glaring with TRUTH—when the sequel is told. 


Scratchboard drawing by Wallis Parker, son 
of Sunray Engineer W. P. Parker, Tulsa. 
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Osage Reservation 


The Osage Indian Reservation, comprising 1,470,934.44 acres, was purchased in 1872 by the United 
States Government from the Cherokee Nation at a cost of $1,099,137.41, or about seventy cents per 
acre. In the last fiscal year the income to the tribe amounted to $19,775,668.57 from oil and gas 
operations. 

Prior to 1907 the reservation was under tribal ownership as no individual allotments had been 
made until that year. 

The Act of Congress of June 28, 1906, (34 Stat. L. 539-543) provided for the division of the lands 
among the 2229 members of the Tribe, each receiving an allotment of 657 acres of surface rights. Oil, 
gas, and other minerals were reserved to the Osage Tribe in common for a period of twenty-five years 
from April 8, 1906. This reservation has been extended several times, the last extension being by Act 
of Congress of June 24, 1938, which advanced the date of the reservation to April 8, 1983. 

On March 16, 1896, Edwin B. Foster of Westerly, Rhode Island obtained an oil and gas lease 
covering all of the reservation. The lease was executed by James Bigheart, Principal Chief of the 
Osage Tribe, and approved by Hoke Smith, Secretary of the Interior, under President Cleveland. The 
lease was for a period of ten years, and provided for royalties to be paid to the Tribe as follows: 

For each gas well $50.00 per annum and 1/10 of all oil produced. The lease was later assigned to 
Phoenix Oil Company and thereafter an area of 60 square miles was assigned to the Osage Oil 
Company. 

In January, 1902, the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company was formed and took over all 
interest in the original lease and assignments thereof. The lease was renewed on March 3, 1905, for 
an additional ten year period starting on March 16, 1906, but was restricted to an area of 680,000 
acres in the eastern portion of the reservation. At this time the royalty was increased to $100.00 per 
well per year on gas and to &% on all oil sold. 

Leases were sold by sealed bids on April 11, 1912, and on September 29, 1913, the practice of 
lease sales by public auction was initiated. 

Upon the expiration of the Foster lease March 16, 1916, the various tracts under that lease, whose 
wells were producing less than 25 barrels of oil per well per day, were awarded to the then operators. 
Tracts where wells produced an average greater than 25 barrels per well per day were sold at public 
auction on April 20, 1916. 

The first commercial oil well was completed in the Osage Nation by the Phoenix Oil Company in 
the NE/4 SW/4 of Section 34-T27N-R12E on October 28, 1897, for an initial production of 20 barrels 
per day from the Bartlesville Sand. The first oil was run from this well in May, 1900, and sold for 
$1.25 per barrel, less 25 cents for handling charges. This was the first oil sold from an oil well in the 
State of Oklahoma. Since that time more than 709,496,315 barrels of oil have been sold from wells in 
the Osage Nation. 


1906-1908 
1908-1910 
1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1914-1916 
1916-1918 
1918-1920 
1920-1922 
1922-1924 


1924-1926 
1926-1928 
1928-1930 
1930-1934 


1934-1938 
1938-1942 
1942-1946 


1946-8/28/49 


1950-2/718/51 


1954-Present 


Principal Chiefs of the Osage Tribe of Indians 
1906-1954 


Ne-Kah-Wah-She-Tun-Kah 
Peter C. Bigheart 

A. H. Brown 

Fred Lookout 
A-She-Gah-Hre 

Fred Lookout 

Charles Brown 

Arthur Bonnicastle 


Ne-Kah-Wah-She-Tun-Kah (Died August 3, 1923, and his unexpired 
term was filled by Paul Red Eagle, Assistant Principal Chief.) 


Fred Lookout 
Fred Lookout 
Fred Lookout 


Fred Lookout (By Act of Congress approved March 4, 1929 (45 Stat 
1478) term of office for Osage Tribal Council officers and members 
was changed from every 2 years to every 4 years.) 


Fred Lookout 
Fred Lookout 
Fred Lookout 


Fred Lookout (Died August 28, 1949, and his unexpired term was filled 
by appointment of John Oberly as Principal Chief on 9/12/49.) 


John Oberly (Died February 18, 1951, unexpired term filled by appoint- 
ment of Paul Pitts on 3/5/51 as Principal Chief.) 


Paul Pitts 
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Indian Agents and Superintendents of the Osage Agency 


The following is a list of United States Indian Agents and Superintendents who have 


served the Osages since the establishment of the Agency in the Indian Territory, in the 
sequence of their tenure of office. 


Osage Agency 


Isaac T. Gibson, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1869-1876. Remarks: Appointed 
Apnil 28, 1869; reappointed for four years for Osages alone after 1879. 

Cyrus Beede, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1876-1878. 

Laban J. Miles, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1878-1885. Remarks: 
Herbert Hoover; latter lived with Agent Miles and attended school in Pawhuska. 
Frederick Hoover, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1885-1886. 

James I. David, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1886-1887. 

Eugene White, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, March 10, 1887, to June 30, 
1887. 

Captain Carroll H. Potter, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, July 1, 1887, to 
August 30, 1888. 

Thomas P. Smith, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1888-1889. 

Laban J. Miles, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1889-1893. Remarks: Second term. 
Captain C. A. Dempsey, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, July 1, 1893, to 
December 31, 1893. 

Colonel H. B. Freeman, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1894-1898. 

William J. Pollock, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1898-1900. 

Oscar A. Mitscher, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1900-1904. Remarks: Father of 
Admiral Mare Mitscher. 

Frank M. Conser, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, April 1, 1904 to June 30, 
1904. 

Frank Frantz, United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, 1904-1905. Remarks: Last Provisional 
Governor of Oklahoma Territory, 1906-1907. 

W.L. Miller, Acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, January 1, 1906, to February 
11, 1906. 

Ret Millard, acting United States Indian Agent, tenure of office, February 12, 1906, 
to December 4, 1908. 

Ret Millard, United States Superintendent, tenure of office, December 5, 1908, to 
March 1, 1909. 

Remarks: Served as first Superintendent after title was changed. 

Hugh Pitzer, United States Superintendent, tenure of office, 1909-1912. 

William M. Peterson, Acting Superintendent, tenure of office, July 1, 1912, to July 17, 1912. 
James A. Carroll, Superintendent, tenure of office, 1912-1915. 


Uncle of 


. J. George Wright, Superintendent, tenure of office, 1915-1931. 


Daniel E. Murphy, Superintendent, tenure of office, 1931-1933. Remarks: Also served as Special 
Disbursing Agent from February 1, 1931, to September 1, 1931. 

Charles L. Ellis, Acting Superintendent, tenure of office, July 16, 1931, to November 26, 1936; 
continued, tenure of office, November 27, 1936, to November 18, 1940. 

Theodore B. Hall, Superintendent from November 19, 1940, to November 26, 1954. 

Russell G. Fister, Superintendent, from November 27, 1954, to Present. 
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Osage Tribal Council, 1946, under “‘the million dollar elm tree."’ 
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JOHN PALMER, Osage Indian 
é Author of the ‘Osage Agree- 


ARRAS POLIT RENTER IIL T INS. 


ment” in 1905. It was the 
foundation upon which was 
built the ‘Allotment Bill'’ of 
1906. 


Employees at Osage Indian Agency—Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 1957. 
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JUDGE T. L. ROGERS JAMES BIGHEART 


BB osc. canae voce 


Assistant Chief Charles Whitehorn CHIEF BIG HEART 
and Mrs. Whitehorn. A great Indian wrestler. He is the 


son of Mr. and Mrs. George Vest. 


First Chief Justice of the Osage Nation Signed the allotment deeds of all Osages. 


OSAGE ALLOTMENT ACT OF 1906 det 


DIVISION OSAGE LANDS AND FUNDS. 


Act of June 28, 1906. (34 Stat. L., p. 539.) 


An Act For the division of the lands and funds of the Osage In- 
Indians in Oklahoma Territory, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the roll of the 
of the Osage tribe of Indians, as shown by the records of the United 
States in the office of the United States Indian agent at the Osage 
Agency, Oklahoma Territory, as it existed on the first day of Jan- 
uary, nineteen hundred and six, and all children born between Jan- 
uary first, nineteen hundred and six, and July first, nineteen hundred 
and seven, to persons whose names are on said roll on January first, 
nineteen hundred and six, and all children whose names are not 
now on said roll, but who were born to members of the tribe whose 
names were on the said roll on January first, nineteen hundred and 
six, including the children of members of the tribe who have, or have 
had, white husbands, is hereby declared to be the roll of said tribe and 
to constitute the legal membership thereof: Provided, That the prin- 
cipal chief of the Osages shall, within three months from and after 
the approval of this act, file with the Secretary of the Interior a list 
of the names which the tribe claims were placed upon the roll by 
fraud, but no name shall be included in said list of any person or his 
descendants that was placed on said roll prior to the thirty-first day 
of December, eighteen hundred and eighty-one, the date of the adop- 
tion of the Osage constitution, and the Secretary of the Interior, as 
early as practicable, shall carefully investigate such cases and shall 
determine which of said persons, if any, are entitled to enrollment; 
but the tribe must affirmatively show what names have been placed 
upon said roll by fraud; but where the rights of persons to enrollment 
to the Osage rol] have been investigated by the Interior Department 
and it has been determined by the Secretary of the Interior that such 
persons were entitled to enrollment, their names shall not be stricken 
from the roll for fraud except upon newly discovered evidence; and 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have authority to place on the 
Osage roll the names of all persons found by him, after investigation, 
to be so entitled, whose applications were pending on the date of the 
approval of this act; and the said Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized tc strike from the said roll the names of persons or 
their descendants which he finds were placed thereon by or through 
fraud, and the said roll as above provided, after the revision and ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, as herein provided, shall con- 
stitute the approved roll of said tribe; and the action of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the revision of the roll as herein provided 
shall be final, and the provisions of the Act of Congress of August aes 
fifteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, T'wenty-eighth Statutes bx 
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at Large, page three hundred and five, granting persons of Indian 
blood who have been denied allotments the right to appeal to the 
courts, are hereby repealed as far as the same relate to the Osage 
Indians; and the tribal lands and tribal funds of said tribe shall be 
equally divided among the members of said tribe as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec.2. That all lands belonging to the Osage tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma Territory, except as herein provided, shall be divided 
among the members of said tribe, giving to each his or her fair 
share thereof in acres, as follows: 

First. Each member of said tribe, as shown by the roll of mem- 
bership made up as herein provided, shall be permitted to select one 
hundred and sixty acres of land as a first selection: and the adult 
members shall select their first selections and file notice of the same 
with the United States Indian agent forthe Osages within three 
months after the approval of this act: Provided, That all selections 
of lands heretofore made by any member of said tribe, against which 
no contest is pending. be and the same are hereby, ratified and con- 
firmed as one of the selections of such member. And if any adult 
member fails, refuses. or is unable to make such selection within 
said time, then it shall be the duty of the United States Indian agent 
for the Osages to make such selection for such member or members, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. That all 
said first selections for minors shall be made by the United States 
Indian agent for the Osages, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That said first selections for minors hav- 
ing parents may be made by said parents, and the word “ minor” 
or “minors” used in this act shall be held to mean those who are 
under twenty-one years of age: And provided further, That all 
children born to members of said tribe between January first, nine- 
teen hundred and six, and the first day of January, nineteen hun- 
dred and seven, shall have their selections made for them within 
six months after approval of this act, or within six months after their 
respective births. That all children born to members of said tribe 
on and after the first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven, 
and before the first dav of July, nineteen hundred and seven, shall 
have their selections made for them on or before the last day of 
July, nineteen hundred and seven, the proof of birth of such chil- 
dren to be made to the United States Indian agent for the Osages. 

Second. That in making his or her first selection of land, as here- 
in provided for, a member shall not be permitted to select land 
already selected by, or in possession of, another member of said tribe 
as a first selection, unless such other member is in possession of more 
land than he and his family are entitled to for first selections under 
this act; and in such cases the members in possession and having 
houses, orchards, barns, or plowed land thereon shall have the prior 
right to make the first selection: Provided, That where members of 
the tribe are in possession of more land than they are entitled to for 
first selections herein, said:members shall have sixty days after the 
approval of this act to dispose of the improvements on said lands 
to other members of the tribe. 

Third. After each member has selected his or her first selection as 
herein provided, he or she shall be permitted to make a second selec- 
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— tion of one hundred and sixty acres of land in the manner herein 
he provided for the first selection. 

Fourth. After each member has selected his or her second selection 
of one hundred and sixty acres of land as herein provided, he or she 
shall be permitted to make a third selection of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land in the manner herein provided for the first and second 
selections: Provided, That all selections herein provided for shall con- 
form to the existing public surveys in tracts of not less than forty 
acres, or a legal subdivision of a less amount, designated a “lot.” 
Each member of said tribe shall be permitted to designate which of 
his three selections shall be a homestead, and his certificate of allot- 
ment and deed shall designate the same as a homestead, and the same 
shall be inalienable and nontaxable until otherwise provided by act of 
Congress. The other two selections of each member, together with his 
share of the remaining lands allotted to the member, shall be known 
as surplus land, and shall be inalienable for twenty-five years, except 
as hereinafter provided. 

Fifth. After each member has selected his or her first, second. and 
third selections of one hundred and sixty acres of land, as herein pro- 
vided, the remaining lands of said tribe in Oklahoma Territory, except 
as herein provided, shall be divided as equally as practicable among 
said members by a commission to be appointed to supervise the selec- 
tion and division of said Osage lands. 

Sixth. The selection and division of lands herein provided for shall 
be made under the supervision of, or by, a commission consisting of 
one member of the Osage tribe, to be selected by the Osage council, 
and two persons to be selected by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior; and said com- 
mission shall settle all controversies between members of the tribe 
relative to said selections of land; and the schedules of said selections 
and division of lands herein provided for shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. The surveys, salaries of said 
commission, and all other proper expenses necessary in making the 
selections and division of land as herein provided shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Interior, out of any Osage funds derived from the 
sale of town lots, royalties from oil, gas, or other minerals, or rents 
from grazing land. 

Seventh. That the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, at 
the request and upon the petition of any adult member of the tribe, 
may issue to such member a certificate of competency, authorizing him 
to sell and convey any of the lands deeded him by reason of this act, 
except his homestead, which shall remain inalienable and nontaxable 
for a period of twenty-five years, or during the life of the homestead 
allottee, if upon investigation, consideration, and examination of the 
request he shall find any such member fully competent and capable of 
transacting his or her own business and caring for his or her own indi- 
vidual affairs: Provided, That upon the issuance of such certificate of 
competency the lands of such member (except his or her homestead) 
shall become subject to taxation, and such member, except as herein 
provided, shall have the right to manage, control, and dispose of his 
or her lands the same as any citizen of the United States: Provided, 
That the surplus lands shall be nontaxable for the period of three 
years from the approval of this act, except where certificates of com- 
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petency are issued or in case of the death of the allottee, unless other- 
wise provided by Congress: And provided further, That nothing 
herein shall authorize the sale of the oil, gas, coal, or other minerals 
covered by said lands, said minerals being reserved to the use of the 
tribe for a period of twenty-five years, and the royalty to be paid to 
said tribe as hereinafter provided: And provided further, That the 
oil, gas, coal, and other minerals upon said aMotted lands shall be- 
come the property of the individual owner of said land at the ex- 
piration of said twenty-five years, unless otherwise provided for by 
act of Congress. 

Eighth. There shall be reserved from selection and division, as 
herein provided, one hundred and sixty acres on which the Saint 
Louis School, near Pawhuska, is located, and the one hundred and 
sixty acres on which the Saint John’s School, on Hominy Creek, 
Osage Indian Reservation, is located, said tracts to conform to the 
public surveys; and said tracts of land are hereby set aside and do- 
nated to the order of the Sisters of Saint Francis: and said tracts 
shall be conveyed to said order, the Sisters of Saint Francis, as early 
as practicable, by deed. There shall also be reserved from selection 
and division forty acres of land near Gray Horse, to be designated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, on which are located the dwelling 
houses of John N. Florer. Walter O. Florer, and John L. Bird; and 
said John N. Florer shall be allowed to purchase-said forty acres at 
the appraised valve placed thereon by the Osage Allotting Commis- 
sion, the proceeds of the sale to be placed to the credit of the Indians 
and to be distributed like other funds herein provided for. 

Ninth. There shall be reserved from selection and division, as 
herein provided, the northeast quarter of section three, township 
twenty-five, range nine east, of the Indian meridian, and one hundred 
and sixty acres to conform to the public survey at the town of Gray 
Horse, including the Government doctor’s building, other valuable 
buildings, and the cemetery. and the one hundred and sixty acres to 
conform to the public survey, adjoining or near the town site of 
Hominy; said lands or tracts are hereby set aside for the use and 
benefit of the Osage Indians, exclusively, for dwelling purposes, for 
a period of twenty-five years from and after the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred and seven: Provided, That said land may, in the 
discretion of the Osage tribe, be sold under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; and the proceeds 
of the same under such sale shall be apportioned and'placed to the 
credit of the individual members of the tribe according to the roll 
herein provided for. 

Tenth. The Osage Boarding School reserve of eighty-seven and 
five-tenths acres, and the reservoir reserve of seventeen and three- 
tenths acres, and the agent’s residence reserve, together with all the 
buildings located on said reservations in the town site of Pawhuska, 
as shown by the official plat of the same, are hereby reserved from 
selection and division as herein provided; and the same may be sold 
in the discretion of the Osage tribe, under such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may provide; and the proceeds of 
such sale shall be apportioned and placed to the credit of the indi- 
pare members of said tribe according to the roll herein provided 
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Eleventh. That the United States Indian agent’s office building, ee 
the Osage council building, and all other buildings which are for the deP 


occupancy and use of Government employees, in the town of Paw- 
huska, together with the lots on which the said buildings are situated, 


shall be sold to the highest bidder as early as practicable, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe; 
and with the proceeds he shall erect other suitable buildings for the 
uses mentioned, on such sites as he may select, the remaining pro- 
ceeds, if any, to be placed to the credit of the individual members of 
the Osage tribe of Indians: Provided, That the house known as the 
chief’s house, together with the lot or lots on which said house is lo- 
cated, and the house known as the United States interpreter’s house, 
in Pawhuska, Oklahoma Territory, together with the lot or lots on 
which said houses are located, shall be reserved from sale to the high- 
est bidder and shall be sold to the principal chief of the Osages and 
the United States interpreter for the Osages, respectively. at the ap- 
praised value of the same. said appraisement to be made by the Osage 
town-site commission, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 


Interior. 


Twelfth. That the cemetery reserve of twenty acres in the town site 
of Pawhuska. as shown by the official plat thereof. is hereby set aside 
and donated to the town of Pawhuska for the purposes of sepulture, 
on condition that if said cemetery reserve of twenty acres, or any part 
thereof, is used for purposes other than that of sepulture, the whole of 
said cemetery reserve of twenty acres shall revert to the use and bene- 
fit of the individual members of the Osage tribe. according to the roll 
herein provided, or to their heirs; and said tract shall be conveyed to 
the said town of Pawhuska by deed. and said deed shall recite and set 
out in full the conditions under which the above donation and convey- 


ance are made. 


That the provisions of an act entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes 
for the fiscal vear ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six. 
and for other purposes.” approved March third, nineteen hundred 
and five. relating to the Osage Reservation. pages one thousand and 
sixty-one and one thousand and sixty-two. volume thirty-three, 
United States Statutes at Large, be. and the same are hereby, contin- 


ued in full force and effect. 


Sec. 3. That the oil. gas. coal, or other minerals covered by the 
lands for the selection and division of which provision is herein made 
are hereby reserved to the Osage tribe for a period of twenty-five 
years from and after the eighth day of April, nineteen hundred and 
six: and leases for all oil. gas. and other minerals. covered by selec- 
tions and divisions of land herein provided for, may be made by the 
Osage tribe of Indians through its tribal council, and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, and under such rules and reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe: Provided, That the royalties to be paid 
to the Osage tribe under any mineral lease so made shall be deter- 
mined by the President of the United States: And provided further, 
That no mining of or prospecting for any of said mineral or minerals 
shall be permitted on the homestead selections herein provided for 


without the written consent of the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
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vided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
affecting any valid existing lease or contract. 

Sec. 4. That all funds belonging to the Osage tribe, and all moneys 
due, and all moneys that may become due, or may hereafter be found 
to be due the said Osage tribe of Indians, shall be held in trust by the 
United States for the period of twenty-five vears from and after the 
first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven. except as herein 
provided: 

First. That all the funds of the Osage tribe of Indians. and all the 
moneys now due or that mav hereafter be found to be due to the said 
Osage tribe of Indians, and all moneys that may be received from the 
sale of their lands in Kansas under existing laws, and all moneys 
found to be due to said Osage tribe of Indians on claims against the 
United States, after all proper expenses are paid, shall be segregated 
as soon after January first. nineteen hundred and seven. as is prac- 
ticable and placed to the credit of the individual members of the said 
Osage tribe on a basis of a pro rata division among the members of 
said tribe, as shown by the authorized roll of membership as herein 
provided for, or to their heirs as hereinafter provided, said credit to 
draw interest as now authorized by law: and the interest that may 
accrue thereon shall be paid quarterly to the members entitled 
thereto, except in the case of minors, in which case the interest shall 
be paid quarterly to the parents until said minor arrives at the age 
of twenty-one years: Provided. That if the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs becomes satisfied that the said interest of any minor is being 
misused or squandered he may withhold the payment of such inter- 
est: And provided further, That said interest of minors whose par- 
ents are deceased shall be paid to their legal guardians. as above pro- 
vided. 

Second. That the royalty received from oil, gas. coal. and other 
mineral leases upon the lands for which selection and division are 
herein provided, and all moneys received from the sale of town lots, 
together with the buildings thereon, and all moneys received from the 
sale of the three reservations of one hundred and sixty acres each 
heretofore reserved for dwelling purposes, and all moneys received 
from grazing lands, shall be placed in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the members of the Osage tribe of Indians as 
other moneys of said tribe are to be deposited under the provisions of 
this act, and the same shall be distributed to the individual members 
of said Osage tribe according to the roll provided for herein, in the 
manner and at the same time that payments are made of interest on 
other moneys held in trust for the Osages by the United States, ex- 
cept as herein provided. 

Third. There shall be set aside from the royalties received from 
oil and gas not to exceed fifty thousand dollars per annum for ten 
years from the first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven, for 
the support of the Osage Boarding School and for other schools on the 
Osage Indian Reservation conducted or to be established and con- 
ducted for the education of Osage children. 

Fourth. There shall be set aside and reserved from the royalties 
received from oil, gas, coal, or other mineral leases, and moneys re- 
ceived from fhe sale of town lots, and rents from grazing lands not 
to exceed thirty thousand dollars per annum for agency purposes and 
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an emergency fund for the Osage tribe, which shall be paid out from 
time to time, upon the requisition of the Osage tribal council, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. That at the expiration of the period of twenty-five years 
from and after the first day of January, nineteen hundred and seven, 


the lands, mineral interests, and moneys, herein provided for and 


held in trust by the United States shall be the absolute property of 
the individual members of the Osage tribe, according to the roll 
herein provided for, or their heirs, as herein provided, and deeds to 
said lands shall be issued to said members, or to their heirs, as herein 
provided, and said moneys shall be distributed to said members, or to 
their heirs, as herein provided, and said members shall have full con- 
trol of said lands. moneys. and mineral interests, except as herein- 
before provided. 

Src. 6. That the lands. moneys, and mineral interests, herein pro- 
vided for, of any deceased member of the Osage tribe shall descend to 
his or her legal heirs. according to the laws of the Territory of Okla- 
homa, or of the State in which said reservation may be hereinafter 
incorporated. except where the decedent leaves no issue, nor husband 
nor wife, in which ease said lands, moneys, and mineral interests must 
go to the mother and father equally. 

Sec. 7. That the lands herein provided for are set aside for the sole 
use and benefit of the individual members of the tribe entitled there- 
to. or to their heirs. as herein provided; and said members, or their 
heirs. shall have the right to use and to lease said lands for farming, 
erazing. or anv other purpose not otherwise specifically provided for 
herein. and said members shall have full control of the same, includ- 
ing the proceeds thereof: Provided, That parents of minor members 
of the tribe shall have the control and use of said minors’ lands, 
together with the proceeds of the same, until said minors arrive at 
their majority: And provided further, That all leases given on said 
lands for the benefit of the individual members of the tribe entitled 
thereto, or for their heirs. shall be subject only to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Src. 8. That all deeds to said Osage lands or any part thereof 
shall be executed by the principal chief for the Osages, but no such 
deeds shall be valid until approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 9. That there shall be a biennial election of officers for the 
Osage tribe as follows: A principal chief, an assistant principal chief, 
and eight members of the Osage tribal council, to succeed the officers 
elected in the year nineteen hundred and six, said officers to be elected 
at a general election to be held in the town of Pawhuska, Oklahoma 
Territory, on the first Monday in June; and the first election for said 
officers shall be held on the first Monday in June, nineteen hundred 
and eight, in the manner to be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and said officers shall be elected for a period of two 
years, commencing on the first day of July following said election, 
and in case of a vacancy in the office of principal chief, by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, the assistant principal chief shall succeed 
to said office, and all vacancies in the Osage tribal council shall be 
filled in a manner to be prescribed by the Osage tribal council, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to remove from the 
council any member or members thereof for good cause, to be by 
him determined. 
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eo Sec. 10. That public highways or roads, two rods in width, being Ane 
aez one rod on each side of all section lines, in the Osage Indian Reser- “er 
my vation, may be established without any compensation therefor. aot 
} ner Sec. 11. That all lands taken or condemned by any railroad com- bm: 
4st pany in the Osage Reservation, in pursuance of any act of Congress éet 
.~—r or regulations of the Department of the Interior, for rights of way, ‘mh 
“ef station grounds, sidetracks, stock pens and cattle yards, water sta- Fd dh 
: tions, terminal facilities, and any other railroad purpose, shall be, Aint 

“ and are hereby, reserved from selection and allotment and confirmed ae 

in such railroad companies for their use and benefit in the con- A, 


struction, operation, and maintenance of their railroads: Provided, 
: That such railroad companies shall not take or acquire hereby any 
ex right or title to any oil, gas, or other mineral in any of said lands. 
Sec. 12. That all things necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act not otherwise herein specifically provided for shall 
be done under the authority and direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 
Approved, June 28, 1906. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


To all to whom these presents shall come, Greetings: , 


The thanks of the Nation through the President, Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, to the people of 
THE OSAGE TRIBE 
for their unswerving loyalty and patriotism, the splendid service rendered, the willing sacrifices 
made and the bravery of their sons in the military and naval service of the United States, when the 
nation was in peril during the World War of 1917-1918. b. 
(Sgd) Cavin CooLIpGE ARE R 
July 4, 1924 f Vi 
(SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES) i A 
PRESENTATION OF THE ABOVE CERTIFICATE TO THE CHIEF SH 
BY DR. CHAS. A. EASTMAN, REPRESENTING THE COMMISSIONER / et ER 
Chief Lookout, Chief of the Osage Nation: 
I am, as a Government official requested at this time to present to you this parchment express- 
ing the well wishes of the Government to the Osages, and as an appreciation of your young men’s Ef 
services, I present you this certificate in the name of the Commissioner and the government. 


RESPONSE BY FRED LOOKOUT, PRINCIPAL CHIEF (FULL BLOOD OSAGE), ACKNOWLEDGING 
RECEIPT OF THE CERTIFICATE ON BEHALF OF THE OSAGE TRIBE 


The Osage Tribe of Indians greatly appreciate the recognition of the President as expressed in 
this certificate, and as Chief of the Tribe I will preserve it and deliver it to my successor in office 
in order that it may be preserved for coming generations. 


I want to thank the President for issuing this certificate to us. 


APPOINTED SECRETARY OF OSAGE INDIAN COMMISSION 


On August 6, 1906, I received the following telegram from acting 
Secretary of the Interior: 


"Referring to your letter, if you will accept secre- 
taryship to Osage Commission at eighteen hundred dollars 
per annum, and devote your time wholly, and exclusively, 
to duties of the office I will send you commission when 
I receive your reply to this." 


On the same date, August 6th, I replied by wire as follows: 


"Secretaryship Osage Commission accepted according 
conditions today's telegram. Await commission and 
instructions," 


I had never been in the Osage Nation, and didn't know how to get 
there. So I began to study the maps to find where the Osage Nation was 
located. I found that it was in the northeast corner of the Territory, 
bounded on the north by the Kansas line, on the east by the west line of 
Indian territory, and on the south and west by the Arkansas River; that it 
contained about one and one half million acres, or about twenty five square 
miles, twice the size of the state of Rhode Island; that the town of Pawhus- 
ka was the capital and political center; that the "Katy" trains stopped at 
Nelagony, ran trains into Pawhuska, but the scheduled train service of the 
Midland Valley was so limited, with such long waits between the arrival and 
departure of Katy trains, that a regular horse-drawn stage service was oper- 
ated from Pawhuska to meet the Katy trains upon their arrival and departure 
at Nelagony. 


On August 10th, my commission arrived with a blank oath of office and 
a letter of instruction directing me to report at Pawhuska to Dr, Charles E, 
McChesney, Chairman of the Osage Indian Commission. I filled out the oath of 
office and mailed it to the Department of Interior with a letter acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the commission, 


On August 13th, I took the early train northerly to Nelagony, about 
ten miles southwest of Pawhuska, where I took the waiting stage for Paw.~ 
huska, Of course I was all eyes to see every item of interest in the Osage 
Nation, for I was going to be one of the team which would break up and dis- 
tribute the area of that Nation. As our train steamed across the Western 
part of the Nation, and as our stage dragged across a rough, ill kept road 
from Nelagony to Pawhuska, I was disappointed that there was so Littie*te 
see. I don't know what I expected, but I saw no homes, no farms, no orderly 
development of quarter sections, and no towns of any importance, 


At that time there may have been fifteen hundred permanent residents 
in Pawhuska, There were no paved streets nor permanent heavily constructed 
buildings, except the Agency, the administration building and the school 
buildings which had been constructed by the government for the Osage tribe, 


The hotel was a tacky two story building which looked as if it despaired of 
ever seeing better days, There was a Presbyterian and an Episcopal Church, 
each small and poorly equipped, and probably a Catholic Church, although I 
have no recollection of it. Also, there was one large and prosperour look- 
ing general store, the Osage Mercantile Company doing business with the 
Indians as well as the white people, two banks, a drugstore, restaurant, 
livery stable, blacksmith shop and some other business enterprises, all 
houses in those square front make-believe type of store buildings which 
made up the business district of the townsite. To one who had been living in 
Oklahoma City and Guthrie, the whole setup was somewhat of a challenge to 
his cheerful acceptance of the town as his home, I wondered how my wife 
would take it. 


When I registered at the hotel, I was advised that the hotel was over 
crowded, but when I said I was Secretary of the Osage Commission, I was 
given a room which seemed to be clean although barely furnished and without 
toilet or any bathing facilities. At the desk I was told that Dr. McChesney 
was also a guest. The evening meal--some outsiders called it "dinner", but 
the local people called it "supper"--~ was good, and after dinner I met 
Dr. McChesney who advised that his family would not arrive until he could 
find a reasonably good house in which to live. Dr, McChesney was an elderly 
man of about sixty years of age, stockily built, hed the brightest of blue 
eyes, and always spoke with a pleasing soft toned voice. His was a nature 
which could find something of humor in any situation however unpleasant. But, 
when the corners of his mouth went down, his eyes snapped, and his voice was 
cold and hard,--look out, for the doctor could be as firm as any situation 
might seem to demand. In the next two and one half years I was to find that 
Dr. McChesney was a kindly sympathetic man with a background of experience 
which had fitted him to perform the duties of his office to the satisfaction 
of every person appearing before the Commission who only asked for just and 
honest treatment; if anyone wanted perferential treatment, the doctor was 
adamant in turning him away empty handed. 


The doctor had been in Pawhuska two ot three days, and had arranged with 
the Indian agent for our quarters in the administration building, a large 
office building built of stone by the government for the handling of the bus- 
iness of the Osages. He advised me that the Commission would meet the next 
morning at ten o'clock for organization and a general outline of the work of 
the Commission, At the organization meeting, I met Colonel Charles O, Shepard, 
and Black Dog, the other members of the Commission, Under the terms of the 
Act of June 28, 1906, which I shall hereinafter refer to as "the Act", 

Dr. McChesney and Colonel Shepard were appointed by the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, and Black Dog was selected by the Council of the Osage tribe. 


Black Dog was a fine upstanding speciment of the North American Indian, 
and of the Osage tribe. He was in his late fifties, over six feet tall, weighed 
about two hundred pounds, carried himself with dignity, and his finely chiseled 
features reflected the strength, stability and intelligence of what nreople 
might have in mind in referring to "the noble red man", His black hai: hung 
straight to his shoulders, He was always clothed in a finely woven, highly 
colored, Indian blanket, probably made by members of the Navajo tribe; he wore 
beaded moccasins at all times when in town, but I never saw any evidence of 
socks or stockings. Yometimes when it would be too hot in Commission meetings, 
he would allow his blanket to slide down around his waist and one could see 
that he wore a colored silk shirt and ordinary dark trousers. Black Dog spoke 
no =nglish, and his participation in the work of the Commission was carried 
on through an interpreter selected by him but on the regular payroil of the 
Commissione 


The interpreter was William Pryor, a full blood Indian, in his twenties, 
and a graduate of the Pennsylvania Carlisle Indian School, He also wore his 
black hair to his shoulders; he never wore a blanket, except for some festi- 
val occasion, and was clothed and booted as any territorial plainsman, "Billy", 
as we called him, was a good interpreter, honest and intelligent. He inter. 
preted not only for Black Dog, but for all the full bloods who could not 
make themselves understood in English, Both Black Dog and Billy wore round 
black felt hats with rather broad brims and high undented crowns. I can see 
Billy now, as he would sit in a chair tipped back against the wall of the 
hearing room and, with a small square piece of mirror in his left hand, and 
small tweezers in his right hand, he would spend hours in pulling the hairs 
from his face. Some people thibk that Indians are born with hairless faces, 
but the fact is that the old full blood Indian kept his dark face smooth by 
the painful process of pulling out each hair as it might appear, 


At the meeting of organization the doctor gave each of us a copy of the 
Act for examination and study. The Act, as supplemented by the orders of the 
Secretary of the Interior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was the basis 
and authority for all of our activities and operations. I had never seen the 
Act and, of course, it was a most interesting enactment for my study in an 
attempt to find out what we were supposed to do and how we were expected to 
do it. The doctor told us that he had recently been called to Washington and 
had there been given an outline of the views of the Department with reference 
to our work, He repeated this outline to us, and then adjourned the meeting 
for the day, with the request that each of us study the Act so at our meeting 
the next morning we could have an intelligent round table discussion of the 
Act and our duties thereunder, 


It doesn't take me long to write of our meetings, but it did take a 
long time to hold a meeting because every statement by anyone had to be inter- 
preted to Black Dog. After adjournment, when Back Dog and Billy had left, the 
doctor explained that it was most necessary, if we expected to get and retain 
the confidence of the Osage tribe, to proceed slowly at the outset and explain 
to Black Dog, trhough the interpreter, whatever was said by any member of the 
Commission, Said the doctor: "If Black Dog is suspicious that we are not keep~ 
ing him advised of not only the formal actions of the Commission but also of 
our intent in behalf of the members of the tribe, as disclosed by our com- 
ments in sessions, we will lose his confidence and thereby the confidence of 
the tribe. You may feel that it is a slow, useless, and unnecessary procedure, 
but we must have the confidence of Black Dog and the tribe if we are going to 
successfully carry on." 


At the second meeting of the Commission, the doctor explained that it 
would be our first duty to hold hearings in settlement of contests over the 
first selections of members of the tribe, and also in settlement of the tri- 
bal roll of membership so that we would know exactly who were entitled to 
allotments. Turning to me the doctor said: "Mr, Peck, because of your legal 
training and experience, the Department expects that you will guide the Com 
mission in the handling of these hearings and in the formulation of our find- 
ings." His statement was music to my ears for it indicated that I would not 
be entirely side-tracking my profession as I had feared, 


It seemed that the first selections had been made in a very careless 
and informal manner by filings with the Osage Indian agent. Incorrect des- 
criptions had been filed by the tribal members of the lands which they 
might have in possession and under improvement. The Act gave each tribal 
member a priority right to select as his first selection one hundred and 
sixty acres of any land which he might hold and might have improved. Of 
course, if the father held and hald improved a large area, this priority 
of selection accrued to any member of his family as designated by him, At 
the time of the approval of the Act thirteen hundred and fifty first selec- 
tions had been informally filed with the Osage Indian agent and were by the 
Act “confirmed and ratified", Five hundred additional first selections were, 
under the terms of the Act and prior to September 28, 1906, filed with the 
Osage Indian agent. After September 28, 1906, the Osage Indian agent, under 
the terms of the Act, filed three hundred seventy nine first selections for 
those tribal members who had failed or neglected to do so, thus completing 
the tentative first selections, 


The improvements on the first selections were made without reference 
to lines of survey, and as a result, it was found that the forty acre 
tracts, as designated in the filing, did not cover the improvements as in- 
tended, or perhaps covered in part, the improvements of some other family, 


The Commission at once organized four survey parties who established 
their tent headquarters in the several areas where there had been consider- 
able land improvement, and it was the duty of these survey parties to re- 
establish the quarter section corners, and to accurately locate the first 
selections with reference to possession and improvements, If no other mem- 
ber objected, the first selection would be corrected according to the sur- 
vey. 4s a result of this survey of the first selections, one hundred eighty 
three contests resulted where the question of priority and extent of improve- 
ments on a given forty acre tract would be the issues. These contests were 
set for the hearing before the Commission, and all parties in interest were 
notified; the parties appeared in person or by attorneys, and stenographic 
records were made of the proceedings. Of these first selections, the Com- 
mission, in its final report, has this to say: 


"The first selection is not now, and never can be, en- 
tirely satisfactory, either to the Commission or to the 
members of the Tribe, for the reason that it was so informe 
ally and carelessly made, Many of the Indians claimed that 
the first selection was made for them by real estate agents 
who desired to lease the land to cattle men for pasture pur- 
poses and stated that they believed at the time of making 
such informal selection they would be given the opportunity 
to change these selections before a final division of the 
Osage lands was made. With these conditions existing, the 
Act of June 28, 1906 ‘Confirmed and ratified' all of the 
selections made prior to that date. 


"The Commission has done its best to straighten out 
these tangles in the first selections, by allowing changes 
where any showing could be made of any fraud, error or 
mistake." 


A tentative tribal roll was on file with the Osage Indian Agent, 
but there was complaint, from the full blood tribal members, that many 
persons who claimed some Osage blood had been fraudulently placed upon 
the roll, and the Act gave the Osage Council until September 28, 1906 
to file a list of those enrolled members whom the Council claimed should 
be stricken from the roll. As soon as that list was received it would be 
the duty of the Commission to investigate each case, by a formal hearing, 
and file its findings with the Department for approval, 


The tribe had submitted to the Department a list of two hundred 
forty four names for investigation. This list included the names of des- 
cendants of some person who was claimed to have had Osage blood; that 
person might be living and included in the list, or might be dead, in 
which case his descendants would be included in the list. Hence, it ap- 
peared that it would be necessary to investigate the ancestor of claimed 
Osage blood and ascertain whether that ancestor did or did not have Osage 
blood. If it was determined that he, or she, did have Osage blood, then 
all of his, or her, lineal descendants were of Osage blood and entitled 
to enrollment. On the other hand, if it was determined that such ances- 
tor was without Osage blood, then all of his, or her, lineal descendants 
were also without Indian blood and should be stricken from the roll. The 
quantum of Osage blood was immaterial; a half blood, a quarter blood, or 
any lesser fractional blood member of the Osage tribe was entitled to 
enrollment together with all of his lineal descendants. 


The list of two hundred forty four names seemed most formidable and 
would indicate a very lengthyinvestigation. However, by grouping the fami- 
lies under the name of the ancestor who was alleged to have had Osage 
blood entitling his descendants to enrollment, we found that we had only 
twelve cases for investigation, The list of two hundred forty four names 
actually represented an aggregate of allotment value of many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, The other, uncontested, enrolled members of the tribe 
were much interested in the investigation, for if any member, upon investi- 
gation, was stricken from the roll, then the distributive share of every 
enrolled member would be proportionately increased. 


If the Commission was to sit as judge and jury in these most impor- 
tant investigations, then the properly enrolled members of the tribe 
should be represented, by a competent attorney, to present their case to 
the Commission, At the outset, each of the groups had employed able and 
comoetent counsel to represent it before the Commission, 


Mr. Arthur T, Woodward, an attorney from Philadelphia, was appointed, 
by the Department, to represent the Osage tribe in these investigations. 
Mr. Woodward was a single man, about my age, the son of a minister in Penn- 
sylvania, and had been in the active practice about four years. He was 
honest and able, but found that it was an altogether different kind of law 
practice than he was used to in Pennsylvania where kid gloves and soft 
language were seen and heard, and strict rules of evidence were applied, 


The Osage tribe was charging fraud, and so the burden was upon it to 
prove the fraud. The Osage tribe was given the status of a plaintiff, 
while the contestees were regarded as defendants. Mr. Woodward had to have 


time to prepare his cases and there was some delay in setting the cases for 
hearing. To choose a young attorney from the East, without experience in 
this type of investigation, and with no knowledge of the subject matter of 
the contest, was an exhibition of the faith of the Department in the ability 
of Mr. Woodward, 


Let me say here, that Mr. Woodward's appointment was entirely justi- 
fied, for he presented each case fairly and fully; however, he had a tough 
job for there were practically no records of births, deaths, or lineage 
which would have been admissible under any strict rules of evidence; it was 
a delving back into unrecorded history, with hearsay evidence of early days 
as about the only leg that Mr. Woodward had to stand on, I couldn't under- 
stand why the opposing attorneys did not object to the hearsay testimony 
presented by Mr. Woodward, but it was clearly evidenct, when the defendants 
put in their cases, that they had not objected because they had more of the 
same type of testimony than did Mr. Woodward, 


The enrollment contests were set for formal hearings, and in March, 
April, May and June of 1907 these hearings were completed, and the record 
thereof, together with the findings of the Commission, were submitted to 
the Department for its approval. 


In these hearings it was my duty to be the "clerk of the court", to 
advise the Commission as to proper procedure and as to the applicable rules 
of evidence and, finally, to prepare the findings of the Comnission. With 
reference to the rules of evidence, almost any kind of evidence was received 
for the reason that neither party objected to its introduction, or, if there 
was an objection, the evidence was, in equity, admissible to meet the same 
type of testimony which the other party had already put in the record, It 
took longer than would be expected to complete these hearings because of 
the inability of Black Dog to understand English, Everything that went on 
had to be interpreted, by Billy, for Black Dog, 


kt the beginning of the hearings, Black Dog was very punctual in his 
attendance, but as the hearings dragged on, Black Dog and other members of 
the Osage Council seemed to lose interest, and Black Dog's appearance was 
only occasional which tended to speed up the course of the hearings. At the 
beginning of the hearings, the hearing room was crowded to overflowing with 
tribal members to listen to every word and observe every action, but as time 
went on the attendance was gradually less and less until, at the last of the 
hearings, only the interested defendants and their witnesses were present. 


The doctor, Colonel Shepard, and myself tried to find the reason for 
this apparent loss of interest by Black Dog and the Osage tribe, and we con- 
cluded it was due to two things: 1. The Osage Council had concluded that it 
was easy to charge fraud, but very difficult to prove. 2. If they won any 
case it would be appealed and the delay in settling the tribal roll, because 
of such appeal, might delay for years the work of the allotment and the 
receipt by them of deeds to their lands, As the last hearing closed, we were 
satisfied that the Council wished they had never initiated any contests, and 
hoped the contests would be decided against them so the allotment work 
could proceed without delay. And, that was exactly what happened. The Com- 
mission, in each case, found the tribe had failed to establish any fraud, 
and the Department approved the finding. I do not recall with certainty, 
but it is my recollection that Bleck Dog did not oppose the judgment of the 
other two commissioners, 


Under the terms of the Act, the roll closed to any unborn child at 
midnight on June 30, 1907. Any child of Osage blood born before that hour 
was entitled to enrollment as a member of the tribe and would, for the pur- 
poses of allotment, have the same rights as the oldest full blood chief, 
but any child born after that fatal midnight hour would just be another 
luckless waif with no right of allotment to any tribal property. Hence it 
was quite natural that a father would be anxious to have any prospective 
child born before, rather than efter, the determinative hour. In one case 
an Osage father of mixed blood, efter waiting for several days for the 
birth of his child, decided to teke the matter into his own hands. Hitch- 
ing his horses to a heavy lumber wagon, he placed his pregnant wife on 
the floor of the wagon bed and then for several hours, on the night of 
June 29th, drove with a gallop over the ruttly rough prairie trails in an 
effort to so shake up his wife as to induce childbirth. Nor was success to 
be denied to such ingenuity and foresight, and the next day, before the 
roll was closed to her, a little Osage girl was born without scar or blem- 
ish as evidence of her bouncing lumber wagon ride into the Osage Nation, 


In the spring of 1907 we had many conferences with both full bloods 
and mixed bloods as to the manner of making the second selection. The full 
bloods insisted that because of their pure Osage blood and, consequent su- 
perior equitable rights to the tribal assets, they should be given priority 
over the mixed bloods in making their second selections. The mixed bloods 
argued that such selections should be made on a "first come first served" 
basis, Knowing how the mixed bloods had much the best of the tribal lands 
in making their first selections, the Commission had some sympathy for the 
full blood claim but knew, of course, that any priority for the full bloods 
would not, and could not, be allowed; the Commission also knew that if the 
"first come first served" means of selection, as sought by the mixed 
bloods would be the first to file and would again get the best of the full 
bloods in selecting the choicest lands, 


About this time, in June 1907, Colonel Shepard resigned as Commission- 
er, effective June 30th, end I was appointed as Commissioner to succeed him, 
effective on my 27th birthday, July 1, 1907. The Colonel left during the lat- 
ter part of June, He had never been happy in his work or his mode of living. 
During the Christmas holidays his wife had come out to visit him for an in- 
definite time, but after a very few days she left with a very evident will- 
ingness to give everything back to the Indians with her blessing, 


An Indian is a born gambler and, if you can assure him that the gam 
ble is a fair one and not rigged against him, he. will accept the results 
of this gamble without grumbling, Respecting the order of making the second 
selections, the Commission devised a plan of gambling which would be abso- 
lutely fair and would appeal to the gambling instinct of all tribal members, 
This plan was approved by the Department. March 11, 1907 was the first 
date set for the operation of the plan. Some of the mixed bloods desired 
the "first come first served" basis of selection and raised a question about 
the legality of the plan under the terms of the Act. The matter was referred 
to the Assistant Attorney General who cleared the plan of any illegality. 


Then, to quiet the matter, the Department sent Inspector McLaughlin to 
Pawhuska, 


The Inspector held many conferences with those who opposed the 
plan, Even a small segment of the full blood membership opposed the plan, 
not because of any unfairness of the plan, but because they wanted a pri- 
ority over the mixed bloods in making their second selections. They were 
entirely satisfied to have the vlan effective as to selections by the full 
bloods provided they were given priority over the mixed bloods, As a result 
of many hearings before the Commission, and many conferences with the Inspec- 
tor, the opposition was appeased and the plan was put in operation, on July 
8th and 9th, 1907, at the town hall in Pawhuska, A general notice had been 
given throughout the Osage Nation of a drawing to determine the order of the 
second selection and on July 8th the town hall was crowded to standing room 
only. 


At the end of the hall was a small stage, and on this stage were 
placed two small barrel churns. In one chum were placed 2229 small cards, 
each bearing the name of one of the enrolled members of the tribe, The 
roll, as finally settled, contained 2229 names of tribal members who were 
entitled to allotment. Of this number 926 were enrolled as full bloods and 
1303 as mixed bloods or adopted persons. In the other churn were placed 
2229 small cards, each besring a number from 1 to 2229 inclusive, A full 
blood boy was blindfolded and placed in charge of the churn holding the 
names, and a mixed blood boy was likewise blindfolded and placed in charge 
of the churn holding the numbers. On the stage were seated, as observers, 
the three Commissioners, the Chief, and Assistant Chief of the tribe, 


Before the drawing began, I explained to the audience what was in 
each of the churns; that those churns would be revolved after each drawing 
by the boys in charge to thoroughly mix the names and numbers; that the 
churns when stopped would be opened by the boys having charge of the same 
and, simultaneously, each boy would draw a name or a number; that the num- 
ber thus drawn would be the order of the second selection by the member 
whose name was then drawn, When I was through, Billy reiterated my explan- 
ation to the full bloods. The face of each tribal member in our audience 
was alight with interest and hopeful anticipation, The blindfolded boys 
turned the churns vigorously; one could hear the names and numbers rat- 
tling about in the revolving churns; then the churns were stopped, opened 
and each boy drew a name or a number which was announced and made of record, 
This drawing procedure was repeated until the last name and number had been 
drawn. The tribe sccepted, without complaint, the method of determination 
of the order of meking the second selections, 


From this drawing the Commission made up a second roll beginning 
with the name of the member whose selction number was "1" and ending with 
the name of the member whose selection number was "2229", This roll was 
posted where each tribal member could daily, or hourly, check his or her 
order of selection, and thus know that there was no juggling of the numbers, 


The Commission decided to begin the actual receipt and recording of 
the second selections on August 6, 1907, when the members holding numbers 
1 to 50 would be allowed to make their filings with the Commission, It was 
ordered that on August 7th the members holding 51 to 100 inclusive should 
be allowed to file, and thereafter on each filing day the fifty members 
holding the next fifty numbers should likewise be allowed to file. Not only 
were the tribal members given written notice of their date of filing, but 
upon the drawing roll «as posted in the hearing room was marked, opposite 
each member's name, the date of his appearance before the Commission for 
filing. 


To enable the full blood and incompetent element to know what they 
were doing, and to avoid the informalities and mistakes which made the 
first selections so unsatisfactory, the Commission divided the Osage Na- 
tion into eight survey districts, and in each district established a sur- 
veying party in tent headquarters. It was the duty of these survey parties 
to assist the full blood and incompetent Indians in obtaining correct des- 
criptions of suitable second selections, and to assist competent mixed 
blood Indians in obtaining correct descriptions of such lands as they might 
select for themselves, At the close of filing on each day a list of the fil- 
ings would be sent to each of the survey districts so that the surveyor in 
charge of that district would know what lands were filed upon during that 
day and be thereby withdrawn from selection, and he would then be able to 
advise the members as to what lands were thereafter available for filing, 


On the day in which a member of the tribe was entitled to file accord- 
ing to his number, he appeared before the Commission and presented the des- 
cription which our surveyor may have given. Whereupon, if such lands were 
vacant, he was allowed to file upon the same as his second selection of 160 
acres. Some mixups were bound to occur, for the Commission could not compel 
a member to present only a description which was given by the surveyor of 
the Commission; it did happen, but not often, that members would come in 
with a description, given by our surveyor, of lands which were already filed 
upon by some member who may have obtained a description from his private 
surveyor, or who may have stolen the description from some member to whom 
our surveyor had theretofore given it. When out surveyor would give a mem- 
ber a description of lands which the member had selected to file upon, he 
would then indicate upon his plats that such lands were no longer open for 
filing, but such indication upon the plats in the field would not prevent 
a member from filing on any lands which, on the plats in the office of the 
Commission, appeared to be open for filing. The filing of the second selec- 
tions proceeded smoothly except for interference on behalf of cattlemen 
which will be the subject of the next chapter. 


At the close of the filing of second selections, on October 12229078 
the members of the tribe were given until November lst to exchange and inter- 
change their second selections, No interchange or exchange was permitted un- 
less desired by both allottees who were required to be present. In the mak- 
ing of such changes the Commission saw to it that the incompetent and minor 
allottees were protected. The purpose of permitting such exchanges was to 
give the members of the tribe the opportunity to group the selections of a 
family, or give any member the opportunity to obtain any particular acreage 
which, for sentimental or other reasons, might be more valuable to him than 
to any other tribal member. 


On December 8, 1907, the making of the third selections of 160 acres 
began, and the order of making the third selection was determined by the 
drawing for the second selections, That drawing was followed in reverse. In 
other words, the member who had been lucky enough to get number 1 for his 
second selection was given number 2229 for his third selection, etc. As in 
the making of the second selections, the head of each family was notified 
of the order of selection for each member of his family, and a roster was 
posted in the hearing room giving the name of each member of the tribe 
with his number to indicate his order of selection, Likewise, the Commission 
received filings of fifty members on each filing day, and upon said roster, 
opposite each name was noted the day on which each member was expected to 
file with the Commission his third selection. On February 10, 1908, the 
filings of the third selections were completed, and thereafter, until 
March lst, the members of the tribe were pernitted to make exchanges and 
interchanges in the same manner, and upon the same basis, as in the second 


lselection. About five hundred exchanges were made before the Commission in 
each of the second and third selections, 


The Act provided that the members should be permitted "to designate 
which of his three selections shall be a homestead", This provision of the 
Act caused considerable argument, for it was evidently unfair to limit a 
member to any one of his selections as a homestead; the members had made 
i their selections in the belief that they would be permitted to designate 
any 160 acres of their selected area as a homestead, Many examples could 
be given where a member had selected 160 acres of bottom land as his first 
selection, leaving a higher ground upon which were located his buildings 
and orchards for a second selection; such members desired to make their 
homestead designations from 120 acres of bottom land and 40 acres of high- 
ler ground to include their buildings and orchards, The matter was submitted 
|to the Department by the Commission, and in reply the Commission was instructed 
ito permit each allottee to select a homestead of 160 acres in contiguous 
legal subdivisions embraced in one or more selections; but where that is not 
ipracticable, non-contiguous tracts in legal subdivision of the largest num- 
lber of acres available, aggregating 160 acres may be selected", 


That no question might be raised in the future as to the legality of 
the title to the homestead designations, the Department prepared Senate 
Resolution No. 76 which provided that the members of the Osage tribe of 
Indians might designate their homesteads from any one or more of their 
three selections. This Resolution was duly passed and approved on February 27, 


1909. 


Cassius R. Peck 


Cassius R. Peck, a young lawyer from Vermont, received a ““Commis- 
sion to supervise the distribution of Osage Indian Lands” from the acting 
Secretary of the Interior on August 6, 1906. This was a secretaryship to 
the Osage Commission for the allotment of the Osages. 


Mr. Peck succeeded to the Chairmanship of this commission on July 
Ist, 1907. The previous Chairman, Colonel Shepard had resigned on June 
30, 1907. 


We are very fortunate in securing this valuable data from a recent 
publication by Cassius R. Peck entitled “A Vermont tenderfoot in Okla- 
homa Territory.” Mr. Peck is now living in La Jolla, California. He is the 
only living member of that all important three man commission who be- 
gan and completed the alloting of almost one million and a half acres of 
land to 2229 enrolled Osage Indians. 


It is a pleasure to publicly acknowledge our sincere appreciation to 
Cassius R. Peck for permission to use this valuable information in the 
“Golden Book of the Osages.” 


R. G. Fister 
G. V. Labadie, Sr. 


NO ONE KNOWS how much -geological research 
lies behind poker-faced oilman’s bid. His rivals wonder 
but must win bid and drill a well to find answer. 


OIL COMPANY team makes its bid. Map shows 
that lease being offered is considered highly promising 
by this company’s geologists. 


TOO HIGH! Veteran oilman signals that bidding on 
a tract has gone beyond his limit. Rival oilman now 
wins the bid. Yet he may never find oil on this lease. 


a 


COMPETITION at the auction is intense. Note that 


front rows in tribal auditorium stay empty because 
every oilman tries to keep eye on rival bidders. 


OSAGE TRIBAL COUNCIL must approve sale. 
Oil has been good to the Osages—since 1900, leases and 
royalties have paid tribe over 300 million dollars. 


COLONEL HOMER SAVAGE, who sounds like an old-style 
tobacco auctioneer, has run the quarterly Osage auctions for 
years. He’s seen intense bidding for a section that never produced 


Speers 


oil and he’s seen oil found on leases almost ignored in the bidding 
But no matter how remote the outlook, there’s always at least on 
oilman willing to take the risk. 


Oilmen from all over America recently met 
in Pawhuska, Okla. to bid against each other in 
open auction for nothing but the right to drill 
for oil on lands belonging to the Osage tribe. 
Competition was keen. The bidding was fast. 
The flick of a finger or the nod of a head could 
win or lose a lease costing 30 or 40 thousand 
dollars. But in spite of these casual signs, the 
bidders were in dead earnest: When bids on a 
certain lease run high, you know competing 
oilmen have already spent time and money ex- 
ploring its possibilities. 
But bidding for oil leases is only the start. 
The real big costs and risks occur when the oil- 


man actually begins to drill on his lease. Only 


then will he find out whether he has an oil-pre 
ducing well or whether he’s one more oilma: 
who’s lost his entire stake in another dry hole. 
In the search for oil there are far more fail: 
ures than successes! Yet every day America’s 
oilmen willingly risk huge sums of money on 
the possibility that oil will be found under ar 

given piece of land. And the competition in this 
search is so keen that if one company won’t take 
a chance on a promising area, a rival company 


surely will. 


This is how our free enterprise system worl 
in your favor—for as long as oilmen continue 
to take chances like this, you and your family 


are assured of ample oil supplies for the future. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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~ OSAGE_PAYMENTS 
= All revenues received from any source for the Osage Tribe, 
omer including moneys received for tribal grazing leases, prior to 
Ou allotments in 1907, together with all revenues from tribal mineral 
plays leases to date, have been collected through the Osage Agency, 
fixe deposited in the United States Treasury and after reserving and 
de expending necessary amounts for administration purposes, balances 
an remaining each year have been distributed wholly or in part to 
x September 11, 1959, has been in the following amounts: 
| Date Payment Made Amount Per Share 
: 1880 $ 5&0%50 
1881 16.00 
1882 22390 
1883 51.00 
1884 87.00 
1885 107.75 
1886 62.50 
1887 IS7Fs85 
} és 1888 243.25 
Wim 1889 163.30 
Da 1890 1O5 5.50 
1891 233.00 
1892 167.50 
py 1893 412.00 
| ix 1894 286.50 
Ae 1895 342.00 
1896 217.00 
1897 214.00 
| 1898 168.00 
i] >t 1899 251.00 
oil 6s, 1900 200.00 
yh 1901 165.00 
ore fi ily 1902 174.00 
mericé és 1903 470.32 
mney? Bye 1904 168.00 
a. 1905 343.00 
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Date Payment Made 


March 1906 
June 1906 
September 1906 
December 1906 
March 1907 
June 1907 
September 1907 
December 1907 
March 1908 
June 1908 
September 1908 
December 1908 
March 1909 
June 1909 
September 1909 
December 1909 
March 1910 
June 1910 
September 1910 
December 1910 
March 1911 
June 1911 
September 1911 
December 191] 
March 1912 
June 1912 
September 1912 
December 1912 
March 1913 
June 1913 
September 1913 
December 1913 
March 1914 
June 1914 
September 1914 
December 1914 
March 1915 
June 1915 
September 1915 
December 1915 
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$ 45.00 de 
45.00 yey 
44.00 45 
146.00 mp 
41.00 ree 
157.00 ésf 
71.00 ei 
76.00 pins 
100.00 éoe 
100.00 ees 
100.00 a2r 
100.00 red 
80.00 play 
89.00 
44.00 
70.00 
47.00 
68.00 
117.00 , 
70.42 ey 
132.49 
97.86 : 
135.62 — 
108.24 
104.14 
96.34 a 
126.59 > 
86.28 ti 
106.43 Z 
79.36 va 
402.04 sony 
184.56 Pha 
133.92 ek 
102.14 pa 
92.66 ae 
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Date Payment Made 


March 1916 

June 1916 

August 16, 1916 
September 16, 1916 
November 16, 1916 
December 16, 1916 
March 17, 1917 
June 17, 1917 
September 17, 1917 
November 20, 1917 
December 17, 1917 
March 4, 1918 
March 18, 1918 
June 18, 1918 
July 18, 1918 
September 18, 1918 
October 18, 1918 
December 18, 1918 
March 19, 1919 
April 18, 1919 
June 19, 1919 

July 159.1919 
September 15, 1919 
October 15, 1919 
December 10, 1919 
January 1, 1920 
February 16, 1920 
March 15, 1920 
May 13, 1920 

June 19, 1920 
August 16, 1920 
September 20, 1920 
November 15, 1920 
December 16, 1920 
February 16, 1921 
March 31, 1921 
June 20, 1921 
September 26, 1921 
December 15, 1921 


Amount Per Share 


S 


119.41 
173.15 
922.67 
263.50 
527.13 
270.00 
280.00 
456.66 
450.00 
882.33 
540.00 
745.00 
530.00 
525.00 
575.00 
510.00 
535.00 
520.00 
525.00 
715.00 
550.00 
730.00 
670.00 
1,000.00 
790.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
800.00 
1,000.00 
1,100.00 
1,000.00 
1,400.00 
1,000.00 
1,600.00 
800.00 
1,300.00 
1,500.00 
1,400.00 
1,100.00 
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Date Payment Made 


March 20, 1922 
June 17, 1922 
September 18, 1922 
December 18, 1922 
March 19, 1923 
June 18, 1923 
September 17, 1923 
Decemberj 175) 1923 
March 17, 1924 
June 16, 1924 
September 17, 1924 
December 20, 1924 
March 10, 1925 
July 10, 1925 
September 17, 1925 
December 15, 1925 
March «153, 1926 
June 7, 1926 
September 20, 1926 
December 15, 1926 
March, 17341927 
June 17, 1927 
September 20, 1927 
December 19, 1927 
March, 9990928 
June 20, 1928 
September 19, 1928 
December 18, 1928 
March 19, 1929 
June 19, 1929 
September 18, 1929 
December 18, 1929 
March 20, 1930 
June 14, 1930 
September 25, 1930 
December 18, 1930 
March 26, 1931 
June 18, 1931 
September 17, 1931 
December 17, 1931 
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$ 2,200.00 


3,000.00 
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Date Payment Made Amount Per Share 


Marci 17... 1932 $ 135.00 
June ~16,. 1932 185.00 
September 22, 1932 200.00 
December 20, 1932 192.00 
March 22, 1933 205.00 
Juner215~1933 122.00 
september 21, 1933 72.00 
December 20, 1933 99.00 
March 22, 1934 270.00 
June 15, 1934 600.00 
September 20, 193+ 370.00 
December 20, 1934 750.00 
March 322, 1935 370.00 
une 10, 71935 440.00 
September 19, 1935 540.00 
December 14, 1935 450.00 
March 19, 1936 550.00 
June 18, 1936 540.00 
September 18, 1936 375.00 
December 17, 1936 365.00 
March 18, 1937 370.00 
June’ 17, 1937 485.00 
September 16, 1937 435,00 
December 16, 1937 400.00 
March 17, 1938 360.00 
June 16, 1938 365.00 
September 20, 1938 325.00 
December 20, 1938 305.00 
March.20,, 1939 275.00 
Jurie 19, 1939 265 .00 
September 18, 1939 265.00 
December 18, 1939 230.00 
March 18, 1940 235 200 
June 17, 1940 235 00 
September 19, 1940 250.00 
December 16, 1940 225.00 
March 17, 1941 230.00 
June 19, 1941 230.00 
September 18, 1941 280.00 


December 15, 1941 280.00 
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Date Payment Made Amount Per Share 
March 17, 1942 $ 330.00 
June 16, 1942 290.00 
September 28, 1942 280.00 
December 22, 1942 280.00 
March 16, 1943 280.00 
June 17, 1943 265.00 
September 27, 1943 300.00 
December 20, 1943 280.00 
April 3, 1944 320.00 
June 15, 1944 280.00 
September 14, 1944 270.00 
December 19, 1944 290.00 
March 30, 1945 300.00 
June 15, 1945 300.00 
September 21, 1945 300.00 
December 20, 1945 300.00 
March 12, 1946 280.00 
June 20, 1946 265.00 
September 12, 1946 290.00 
December 12, 1946 280.00 
March 12, 1947 280.00 
June 12, 1947 290.00 
September 15, 1947 310.00 
December 15, 1947 335 .00 
March 12, 1948 340.00 
June 15, 1948 425.00 
September 17, 1948 410.00 
December 16, 1948 350.00 
March 11, 1949 380.00 
June 20, 1949 425.00 
September 15, 1949 390.00 
December 15, 1949 365.00 
March 13, 1950 380.00 
June 15, 1950 410.00 
September 15, 1950 610.00 
December 14, 1950 430.00 
March 15, 1951 380.00 
June 14, 1951 320.00 
September 14, 1951 495.00 


December 14, 1951 450.00 


September 12, 1958 
December 12, 1958 
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Date Payment Made Amount Per Share pind 
March 13, 1952 $ 390.00 
June 13, 1952 510.00 
September 12, 1952 500.00 
December 12, 1952 505.00 
March 12, 1953 535.00 
June 12, 1953 695.00 
September 16, 1953 610.00 
December 11, 1953 680.00 
March 11, 1954 695.00 
June 10, 1954 775.00 
September 14, 1954 755 .00 
December 14, 1954 1,130.00 
March 15, 1955 715.00 
June 16, 1955 885.00 
September 15, 1955 1,210.00 
December 15, 1955 3985.00 

March 14, 1956 92056 
June 15, 1956 3940. 

September 14, 1956 3690. : 

December 14, 1956 9475. = 

March 15, 1957 73302 = 

June 12, 1957 ,660, By 

September 13, 1957 3470. stim 

December 13, 1957 »470. er 

March 14, 1958 5. és! 

June 13, 1958 ; mp 
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March 13, 1959 PPO dn 
June 12, 1959 3465. ‘ 
September 11, 1959 350%, r 


December 11, 1959 
March 11, 1960 
June 6, 1960 
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; Wah-she-wah-hah—JOHN Boia! ; Be FRED LOOKOUT 

The last Osage to wear his ica aise ief of the Sages for 29 years 
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Top Tow ieft to right -° Junes Eighesrt, Nic Kah Ke Pah Beh, 
i -#ul miken, Saucy Chief, Hd Kathews. LES Ree 
} Lower how - 4lvin ood, Tallohief, Strike ixe, Hic Ce Lo 


Buddy Gray, W. Owen Cooper, Ed Simpkins, Dave Ware, Charles Carter, 
G. V. Labadie Sr., Ben Harrison, Joe Revelette and James Tayrien. 


Councilman G. V. Labadie, Sr., was selected by the Osage Tribal Council to open the gate, 
allowing 300,000 barrels of water to pass through the lines daily, in water-fiooding the North 
Burbank oil field. 


Important Facts About the Osage Indians... the Richest Tribe in the World per Capita 
¢ The Osage Rolls were closed forever in 1906 and 2,229 Osages were enrolled in that year. Each 


received 660 acres of land. 


* The annuity rolls have increased to over 5,000 now, due to the death of several hundred of the 
original allottees. 


* The Osage Mineral Period terminates in 1983, unless extended by Congress, and only a small 
number of the original allottees will be living then. 


* The Osage Reservation consists of approximately 1,500,000 acres. 
¢ Over 400,000 acres are now producing oil. 
¢ The daily production of oil for March, 1957, was 72,450 barrels. 


* The Osage Reservation has produced over 700,000,000 barrels of oil to date. This is 2% of all 
the oil produced in America since oil was discovered in 1859. 


¢ The Osage Tribe, over 100 years ago, owned practically all of the territory known as the States 
of Arkansas and Missouri. 


¢ Since the Allotment Act of 1906, the Osages have been paid in bonus, royalty and rentals 
approximately $400,000,000. This amount was divided among the 2,229 headrights owners. 
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YOUNG men and women. members of 
the Osage Indian Tribe, served with 
distinction in the Armed Forces during 
World War I, World War II and the 
Korean aggression. Several hundred 
answered the call and many were deco- 
rated for the valiant deeds performed by 
them during these great conflicts. 

It was impossible to obtain an accu- 
rate listing of all Osages who served in 
the Armed Forces. 

The Osage Tribe dedicates this page 
to the memory of those Osages who lost 


their lives in the defense of their country. 


Major-General CLARENCE TINKER — Highest ranking 
Indian in the military service. Lost his life leading his 
air squadron in the battle of Midway in World War Il. 


PAH-THE-NO-PAH-SHE— Governor Joe 
First Governor of the Osages. 


Full-Blood Osage Indian Bands 


(as they were enrolled in 1906) 


BANDS ROLL NUMBERS 
Big :Chitet sn ee ee Se LE eee i fe ie ue, ee Shag ee een Soe rte. 73 
JOC o enue pete hk arc ee Ni a, dog ch Mine ce ae AURIS 2 aR Oe es 74 to 120 
Moh-E-Rali=Moiess ie. 5 sie a eee eg 121 to 181 
Ne-Kah-Wah-She-Tiun-K ahi ae ee ee 182 to 270 
Big Hill.2624. 1. o.c2nne eee eee eee ee 241 to 303 
Whitehalfiic.. ask. ee ee eee ee 304 to 339 
Tall Chiefs desis: gt te eee tc aie ees 340 to 357 
Ko-She-Wah-T Séy. 2.5125 sate 6 trees 1 eesencen om ace, aan ee oe 358 to 385 
Black DGOg2 se fci20. tos, Se oe te, oe 386 to 415 
Saucy Chiet:"4,405....dR Ue Oe ae) cei ee 416 to 526 
Beaver)... 2292s oe eee ee OA NO ve i SOON Rea tk San Pe 527 to 589 
Strike Ax@ii:.:. 2.205. . oe eee os ree he, oe ere tee se 590 to 645 
Ne-Kah-Ke-Panh=IN¢ 2.2372 = ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 646 to 690 
Claremorec ig: 5. ce eee eee os ee ee 9 EEE 691 to 743 
Wah-T1-An-Kah....5:. Ag eee ee eel ee ee a 744 to 770 
William Penn............:.:. eee ee 771 to 839 
Little Chieiee.........: Se ee eo | 840 to 873 
Mixed-Bloods 


Roll Number began ato 2 aie 874 through 2229 
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CERTIFIED ROLL OF MEMBERS OF THE OSAGE TRIBE OF INDIANS mney 
IN OKLAHOMA OF LESS THAN ONE-HALF INDIAN BLOOD. zs 
Column one shows the number adopted by the Osage allotting Com- 
mission, column two shows the number on the roll approved April 11, 1908, 
column three shows the number of the affidavit filed by the allottee giving 
age and degree of Indian blood. Column four gives the name of the allot- 
tee and shows the relationship as it appears upon the present annuity roll. 
H-signifies head of Family; W-wife of head of Family; S-son of head of 
family; D-daughter of head of family- es 
ALLOT- AFFI- RELA- DEGREE OF 
MENT ROLL = —DAVIT NAME TION- SEX DATE OF INDIAN 
NO. NO. KO. SHIP BIRTH BLOOD 
875 849 One-half blood or more. 
876 850 One-half blood or more. 
877 929 Alberty: Cynthia H F Aug. 24, 1857 5-16 
878 930 2 Alberty, now Cloud, Lizzie D F Dec. 21, 1892 5-32 
879 931 3 Alberty, George H M Apr. 25, 1887 5-32 
1549 932 4 Alberty, Flora W F Nov. 20, 1887 1-8 
880 933 Alexander, Levi (Dead) H M 
881 934 Alexander, Mary L- (Dead) WF 
882 935 Alexander, Martha I. 1D ite Bet (Dead) 
883 936 Alexander, David C.(Dead) S M 
S84 Follows 1279 
$85 937 5 Alexander, Ida A. 
Now Nicholson H F Oct. 16, 1888 1-4 
886 938 6 Allen» Emily H F Nov. 26, 1861 1-16 
888 939 7 Whalen, now Greer, Esther D F Mar. 21, 1894 1-32 
889 940 8 Whalen, Dorthea D F Oct. 29, 1895 1-32 
887 941 9 Whalen, now Clote, 
Charlotte D F Aug. 7, 1889 1-32 
890 942 10 Anderson, now Rice, 
Mary HCE Jun. one lss4. 21-16 
S$9f 943 11 Anderson, John B. H M May 18, 1885 1-16 
892 944 il Anderson, Henry P. S MM VApr..15,,1906 1-32 
893 945 12 Anderson, Edward R. S M Mar. 12, 1888 1-16 
$94 946 13 Anderson, Skinner T. SS: M Nov. 23; 1894 1-16 
Pe MPMAMRMLAMRAALELAAe 
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895 947 14 Anderson, now Sima, y Ri 

Ora D. D F Nov. 16, 1897 1-16 ge! 
896 943 15 Anderson, Noble M. S M Feb. 1, 1900 1-16 ani 
4U17T «39949 «16 Anderson, Florence Dita ane on 1 SS OMe od py 
897 350 Appleby, Jane (Dead) Home 
ree a er ee ee 
898 951 17 Captain, Peter H M Apr. 1860 1-4 
899 952 Atkin, James B. (Dead) H M 
900 953 Atkin, Zoya B. (Dead) WwW F 
SUpE  esze als: Atkin, John D. Jr. He M Jun 15-1887. 128 


ee ee Se 
902 955 One-half blood or more. 
903 956 19 Avant, Theodore R. Sie Mee Mars 291 29gn ted 
904 957 19 Avant, now Shannon, 

Hthel sD Eee Kebwel 619018 oe 

et ee ST Pe ee 

905 958 20 Barber, Ida HE Janso18 .188setes 
2104 959 20 Barber, Augustus S M July 15, 1903 1-16 
2155 960 20 Barber, Morris G. Sei Ativan s a 1 OO Gime = ne 


906 961 21 Barber, Bridget A. Hee hoe Jaret TSGde 4 
9079625 22 Barber, Clara M. D Kee Ange 10) 1892 1-8 
908 963 Barber Edgar E. (Dead) § M 
909 964 23 Berber, Lawrence L,. Sekt suseptake. 1897 1-8 
910 965 Barber, Paul G. (Dead) S.. M 
911 966 Barber. Lee R. (Dead) S M 


1858 967 24 Roach, now Brown, 
Hattie B- D EF Mar. 16, 1888 1-8 
ee ee a eee 


912 968 265 Barker, Mary J. He Now tea kSh7 et e38 
913 969 Simms, Coaina (Dead) Di 
914 970 26 Simms, now Hewitt, 
Cora E. D F Dec. 38, 1894 1-16 
pees hh de Rh aR 
SLO gma Glee cry Baker, John Thomas HOM Sy Ange 225 18681 61-16 
916 972 28 Baker, Monette W SE sAur 1%. 1875) 1216 


917 973 28 Baker, Myrtle C. 
now Moncravie D F Oct. 16, 1895 1-16 
918 974 28 Baker, Morris A- S M Apr. 9, 1900 1-16 
919 975 28 Baker, Frank T. Sy Me deny BY) The tien ys 
D 
Ss 


920 976 28 Baker, Martha B. F Feb. 29, 1904 1-16 
LUSCH Tics Baker, John Thomas Jr. M Dec. 9, 1906 1-16 

Patcich Reb teh peak ole Sol fBEUHE te 
921 978 29 Baylis, Elizabeth H F May 3, 1848 8-8 (nye 


922 979 Baylis, Charles D. (Dead) S M fer 
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923 


924 


925 
926 


927 
928 
929 
930 
931 
2145 
932 


933 
934 


935 
936 
937 
938 
2166 


939 
940 
d41 
942 
943 
944 
945 
946 
947 
948 
949 
950 


O51 
952 
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980 


981 


982 
983 


984 


985 
986 
987 


988 


989 


990 


991 
992 


993 
994 
995 
996 
997 


998 
999 
1000 


1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1005 
1006 
1007 
1008 


1009 
1010 
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30 Baylis» Harry 13 ON ei 
31 Bellieu, Thomas A. Het 
Bellieu, Walter S. (Dead) H M 
Bellieu, Emmet (Dead) S M 
$2 Bellieu, now Morris, 
Stella, D F 
33 Bellieu, Leo. F. S M 
34 Bellieu, Anna 1B) ed & 
35 Bellieu. Stephen H- S M 
36 Bellmard, now Westerling, 
: Hhizas eee 
36 Bellmard, Clarence Ss M 
37 Beekman, now Woodward, 
Kate H F 
37 Beekman, Sybil F. Dad 
38 Gorman, Mary A. Dy #& 
39 Bennett, William Hew 
40 Bennett, Isabella WW vale 
40 Bennett, William E. S M 
40 Bennett, Teresa Dee EF 
40 Bennett, Irene DF 
Follows 1719 
Blackburn, Rachel (Dead) F 
41 Blackburn, Oliver O. S$ M 
42 Blackburn, Luther A. Saye 
Boulanger, Joseph (Dead) H M 
43 Boulanger, Benjamin H. S M 
44 Boulanger, James V. S M 
45 Boulanger, Eulalie C. 
Now Powell D F 
46 Boulanger, now Crum, 
Annaev sD ver: 
47 Boulanger, Charles F. Seo 
= Boulanger, Grover 1S Jas 
49 Boulanger, Stephen E. H M 
49 Boulanger, Minnie L. 1D) 3) 
49 Boulanger, Augustine C. D F 


*No affidavit submitted. 
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Dec. 
Sept. 


Aug. 
Sept- 
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July 


July 
Aug: 


Apr. 
Feb. 
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26. 
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1882 


1882 


1892 
1895 
,1897 
1900 


1887 
1906 


1878 
1905 
1899 


1878 
1882 
1901 
1904 
1906 


1900 
1904 


1889 
1891 
1893 


1895 
1897 


1885 
1882 


1901 
1903 
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a 953 1011 #650 Boulanger, Isaac H 

= 954 1012 50 Boulanger, Charles M. S 

955 1013 50 Boulanger, Alta D 

® sry 956 1014 50 Boulanger, Lenora D 
lee 957 1015 £50 Boulanger, Nellie D 
“= 2146 1016 Boulanger, Sarah O- (Dead) D 

a 958 1017 51 Boulanger, W. J. H 
959 1018 52 Boulanger, Edward Mc. Ss 

960 1019 53 Boulangey, uew Loss, May D 

961 1020 54 Boulanger, Evart Ss 

962 1021 55 Bockius, Dora H 

2106" 1022) 756 Bockius, Cyril D. S 

2105 1023 55 Bockius, Earnest F. S 

2107 1024 # 655 Bockius, Mary B. D 

214 10250 255 Bockius, Milton J. S 

963 1026 Boren, Blanche H 

2108 1027 = Boren, Kathleen D 

2109 1028 = Boren, Evaieen D 


964 1029 57 Bowhan, Ida M. H 
967 71082, 5% Bowhan, Erin S. S) 
966 1031 57 Bowhan, Sewel C. S 
965 1030 57 Bowhan, Francis D. Ss 


968 1033 “ Bowhan, now Boone, 
Marie B. H 


969 1034 ¥ Bowhan, John C. S) 
970 10385 59 Bowman, Rosetta H 
971 1036 59 Bowmen, Mildred L. D 
972 1037 59 Bowman, Ben SS) 
973 10388 60 Brock, Lavaria H 
2174 1039 60 Brock, Winona V. D 


974 1040 61 Bradshaw, Rose E. H 
975 1041 £462 Bradshaw, Thomas S. Ss 
976 1042 61 Bradshaw, Harry A. S 
977 1043 63 Bradshaw, Alvin S. S} 
978 1044 464 Bradshaw, now Deshazer, 


Sarah A. D 
979 1045 61 Bradshaw, now Mosshammer, 
Greta E. D 


*No affidavit submitted 
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980 


981 
982 


1164 
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984 


985 
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991 
2158 
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1003 
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1053 
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1056 
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1058 
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1060 
1061 
1062 


1063 
1064 
1065 
1066 


1067 
1068 
1069 


1070 


1071 
1072 


1073 
1074 
1075 


1076 
1077 
1078 
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61 Bradshaw, now Bowline, 
Alva F. D F Nov. 25 1902 3-16 
61 Bradshaw, Irene A. D F ODee. 12, 1904 3-16 
61 Bradshaw, George W. S M Feb. 22, 1906 3-16 
Brown, Mabel (Dead) ist do 
65 Brown, H M Jan. 26, 1861 1-8 
66 Brown, now Nichols, 
Bernice D F July 1, 1893 1-16 
67 Brown, now McKinley, 
Treva D F Dec. 30, 1898 1-16 
68 Brown, H M_ Sept.17, 1869 1-8 
69 Brown, Hive a Mars 21, 1872 9-5 
Brown, Maude (Dead) Dea 
70 Brown, now Barnett, 
Laura J. D F Nov. 28, 1897 1-16 
71 Brown, S M Dec. 20, 1899 1-16 
69 Brown, D F Aug. 10,1904 1-16 
69 Brown, D F Dec. 9, 1906 1-16 
72 Brown, A. H. H M Dec. 11, 1859 1-8 
2 Brown, William S. S M May 80, 190%% 1-16 
fir Brown, Frank R. S M Dec. 14, 1905 1-16 
One half blood or more. 
One half blood or more. 
One half blood or more. 
One half blood or more. 
73 Brunt, Edward H M May 11, 1861 1-4 
74 Brunt, George E. S M Dec. 31, 1890 1-8 
15 Brunt, Joseph L. S M Oct. 9, 1899 1-8 
76 Brunt, Theodore H M Aug. 12, 1886 1-8 
TH Bruce, Elsie F. H F Aug. 16, 1870 1-8 
78 Bruce, now Labadie, 
Bessie D F Mar. 15, 1890 1-16 
79 Bruce, now Hurley, Louisa D F Aug. 5, 1893 1-16 
77a Bruce, now Ball, Lena D F Dec. 18, 1895 1-16 
80 Bruce, Adelbert S M Oct. 16, 1891 1-16 


One-half blood or more. 
One-half blood or more. 
One-half blood or more. 
*No affidavit submitted. 
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1010 
1011 
1012 
1013 
1014 
1154 
1015 
1016 
1017 
1018 
1019 
1020 
1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 
1025 
1026 
1027 
1028 


1029 
1030 
1081 
1032 


1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 


1037 


1038 


$e; 4 

1079 

1080 8681 
1081 82 
1082 = 8&3 
1083 =81 
1084 84 
1085 os 
1086 §=86 
1087 87 
1088 Me 
1089 . 
1090 

1091 88 
1092 §=89 
1093 =90 
1094 91 
1095 92 
1096 92 
1097 92 
1098 93 
1099 94 
1100 95 
1101 96 
LL OZa 97, 
1103 (98 
1104 99 
1105 100 
1106 101 


One-half blood or more. 


Breeding, now Campbell, 
Mary L. 
Breeding, now Rush, 
Leta M. 
Breeding, Francis 
Breeding, Elsie E. 
DeNoya, Everette A. 


One-half blood or more. 


Brooks, Sylvester 
Brooks, Dollretta 
Brooks, Ruby A. 
Brooks, Del Orier 


Bryant, Joe (Dead) 
Bryant, Frank 

Bryant, now Wolfe, 
Della M. 

Bryant, now Snodgrass, 
Carrie M. 

Bryant, Cecil 

Bryant, Arthur 

Bryant, Anna B. 
Bryant, Arena 


Follows 1355 


Burton, Roy B. 


Carr, Nelson “J” 
Carr, now Pefley, 
Gussie M. 


Follows 1857 


Carpenter, Mary E. 
Carpenter, Floyd H. 
Carpenter, Charles E. 
Carpenter, now Dirickson, 
Rose B. 

Carpenter, Louis S. 


Carter, Alva E. 


*No affidavit submitted. 
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Nov. 19, 


Feb. 17, 


AD re .15 
Aug. 16, 
July 16, 


Dec. 10, 
July 9, 
Mar. 6, 
A ele 


1864 


1894 
1897 
1900 
1887 


1897 
1899 
1901 
1904 


1892 
1896 
1898 
1200 
1901 


1903 
1905 


1896 


1895 


1899 


1871 
1892 
1894 


1896 
1899 


1898 


1-8 


1-16 
1-16 
1-16 
1-8 


5-16 
5-16 
5-16 
5-16 


1-8 
1-16 
1-16 


1-16 
1-16 


1-32 


Gel GaP ZeP Goh Ted Teh GP GP oa QLARLRAALALALEE fee 


~—w S~xy 


1039 1107 * Carter, Leota M. D F Jan. 8, 1901 1-32 tad 
1040 1108 102 Carter, Barton D. S M Feb 7, 1894 1-32 an 
1041 1109 103 Carter, Charles A. S M Aug. 23, 1896 1-32 
1042 1110 104 Callahan, Alfred H M Mar. 21, 1883 1-16 
1043 1111 105 Callahan, Cornelius H M Feb. 12, 1875 1-16 
1044 1112 106 Callahan, Julia H F May 9, 1883 1-4 
1045 1113 106 Callahan, Rosemary D F'’ Jun.” 20, 1906" 1-8 
1046 1114 107 Callahan, William H M Aug. 5, 1878 1-16 
1047 1115 108 Callahan, Leo. S M Apr.14, 1898 1-32 
1048 1116 109 Callahan, Charles S M Oct. 25, 1899 1-32 
1049 1117 107 Callahan, Mary Doe Oct 2, 100 lemel-oc 
1050 1118 107 Callahan, Gertrude D F Jan. 38, 1907 31-82 
1051 1119 110 Canville, now McCool, 
Clara D F _ Aug. 13, 1897 1-16 
1052 1120 ba Canville, John B. S M Dec. 8, 1901 1-16 
£053, 1122 * Canville, Agnes L. D F Aug. 19, 1903 1-18 
1054 1122 Canville, Paschal F. (Dead)H M 
1055 , 1128 < Canville, Cecil (Dead) Ss, M 
1056 1124 111 Canville, John S M May 4, 1895 1-32 
1057 1125 112 Canville, Aouda D F July 21, 1904 1-32 


1058 s01126 eid Carlton, Anthony 
1059 1127 Carlton, Mary E. (Dead) 


1060 1128 114 Carlton, now Rhoades, 


H M July 20, 1872 1:68 
Ww F 
Eva M. D F Oct. 25, 1897 1-16 
1061 1129 115 Carlton, now LaSarge, 
Ethel D May 21, 1899 1-16 
D 


Dec. 24, 1901 1-16 


ny 


1062 1180 118 Carlton, Frances 


1063 1131 116 Carlton, George Haile dunes, Locseei-d 
1064 1132 116 Carlton, Augustine D F Dec. 2, 1900 1-16 
1065 1133 116 Carlton, Robert S M Aug. 5, 1902 1-16 
1066 1184 116 Carlton, Mary E. D F Apr. 12, 1904 1-16 
1067 1136 116 Cariton, George, Jr. S M Aug. 14, 1905 1-1€ 
2198 1136 116 Carlton, Ella D F Apr. 13, 1907 1-16 
ee eee eS 
1068 1137 One-half blood or more. 
De re ce Ree ee en 
1069 1138 One-half blood or more. 
Ce eae ee oe 
§78 1139 One-half blood or more. 


*No affidavits submitted. 
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Amy Mam hy Mim Am hy Mm dim, Am) Amb, Amd, An | Aimy Bmp Am Wes yo 
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fom 
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Am 
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~a" 
é oF 579 1140 One-half blood or more. 
~ 1070 1141 One-half blood or more. 
MAL Abe, Tay Chouteau, Henry H M Mar. 18, 1885 1-4 
raisye alas: Chouteau, Edward G.(Dead)S M 
LOT2 ae aes Chouteau, Stewart H M Dee. 27, 1887 1-16 
1073 Follows 1929. 
1074 1145 119 Clem, William He MeTApras sista) 1-8 
1075 1146 120 Clem, William L. S M Apr. 30, 1900 1-16 
1076 1147 119 Clem, John E. SM Jan.29, 1902" 1-16 
LOT me 4S 9 Clem, James A. S M Aug. 14, 1903 1-16 
1078 1149 Clem, Frantz (Dead) 
1079 1150 Clem, James J. (Dead). Fieve 
1080 T1512 F221 Clem, now Martin Jessie M.D F Feb. 6, 1896 1-16 
1081 1152 122 Clem, William Harrison 5 Me Junkie; 1899 116 
LOSZ Lbs ee bee: Clem, James N. S M Jan. 138, 1900 1-16 
1083 1154 124 Clem, Sallie J. D F Sept.26, 1903 1-16 
1084 1155 125 Clewien, Anna HH Decweno. 1881 1-4 
1085 1156 125 Clewien, Clarabelle DBE Sunie24. 19047 61-8 
2141 150 125 Clewein, Frances D F Dec. 16, 1906 1-8 
1086 1158 126 Clawson, Josiah Garrett S M Aug. 14, 1888 1-4 
1087 1159 127 Clawson, Emma C. Ds EF" Sept..6, 1891 1-4 
1088 1160 128 Clawson, Thomas A. Sue eMis, Hebe. 27%, 1895 5 1-4 
LOSS Glee 29 Clawson, George B. SMe iiar, 1) 1891-4 
1527 1162 Collins, Mary (Dead) ia) Be: 
1090 1163 1380 Cocper, Anna L. H F Sept. 22, 1882 1-16 
1091 1164 180 Cooper, William O. Smee Octa 7, 19000 1-32 
1092 1165 1380 Cooper, Francis S M Nov. 29, 1902 1-32 
1093 1166 180 Cooper, Edward E. SMe July 21, 1906 | 1-32 
10945 L167) 137 Conner, Woodie H M Sept.17, 1882 1-4 
1095 1168 i131 Conner, Thiel L. Dake Jun -G., 19055 1-8 
1096 1169 One-half blood or more. 
1997 1170 One-half blood or more. 
1098 1171 One-half blood or more. 
PBL syle One-half biood or more. 
1099 1173" 132 Cottingham, Ida Aw er Octw28, 1886 tes 
él 
él? LE bp Atta by Aim jy, Attn hyp Ain by tem Sa vee ioea ives rs eS 7 
OR OF OS Oe Oe Oe Oe OP Oe Oe Oe Oe OO ee 


det Ge? cu 


Wee 


(Se 


am 
as 
ire 
£@; 
reat 


pee? 
———" 


* ih 
| yd 7 
Mm. Me 
"4 5 
~~ ~<w 
Vos | ah 
i—~ TiCGwatr aan tos Cottingham, Vera L. D F Nov. 22, 1903 1-16 
Ze? 1101 1175 132 Cottingham, Logan S M Oct. 29, 1905 1-16 aor 
SD @~aal saggy 
iZ<' 1102 1116 133 Collins, Lula H F Aug. 17, 1873 1-8 ast 
a 1103 71177" 133 Collins, John W. SM Jun. 28,, 1899 1-16 Bim 
Vaal 1104 1178 133 Collins, Roy W. S M Feb. 17, 1902 1-16 ‘~~ 
jf 1105 1179 134  Conness, Veva H F Dec. 12, 1871 1-16 {mar 
ae 1106 1180 1385 Conness, Geneva M. D Uk lane iG,.ete09eEl-Sodeee 2 6 060ti(<i‘é wd 
EL Ogee slo Conness, William S. S M Jun. 18, 1905 1-32 
1108 1182 Conway, Jane (Dead) sel 
1109 1183 136 Crouse, Isabella Fuller H F_ Sept.15, 1865 1-8 
1110 1184 136a Crouse, Earl S M Jan. 4, 1892 1-16 x 
Tid A 1V§5, 137 Crouse, now Davidson, 
Laura I: Dee Hes Oct 40109078 1-16 
1112 1186 188 Crouse, Stephen M. S M May 24, 1899 1-16 
1113 “1187 * 189 Crouse, Dallas H M Feb. 26, 1885 1-16 
1114 1188 140 Crane, Marie Heth eNO. 2ie 1 Oolagel=16 
2110 1189 140 Crane. Frankie M. De tee OCb 18,1906 8 1-o2 
W115. 1190 “141 Cross, Ellen H F Feb. 17, 1881 7-32 
7388 Va 1G as Wee Cross, Lou M. S MdJdan. 16, 1900 7-64 
OE 2a O Ze Lat Cross, Charles L. S M Feb. 24, 1903 7-64 
1116 1193 Cross, Martha C. (Dead) D F 
2179 1194 141 Cross, Candis J. Deere ep. 21,, 1900 1-04 
VALT, VaLlg5 S45 Cunningham, Laura H F Jun. 29, 1874 1-16 
1118 1196 148a Cunningham, Edward R. S M Sept. 30, 1899 1-32 
F119 SLIS7 Baa Cunningharn, Rose I. H F Aug. 22, 1865 1-8 
1120 S1198 Bil45 Cunningham, Rob’t Brown S M Apr. 6, 1899 1-16 
1121 1199 146 Cunningham, John Milton S M Apr. 19, 1888 1-16 
LIZZ 512000 147 Curtis, Mary Hen EbeeJdant! 23, 1861 ) 1-16 
1124 1201 148 Farrell, Virgil S M Sept. 6, 1892 1-32 
> Pe eel Curtis, Lethia Beatrice D F_ (Dead) 
1126 1203 149 Curtis, now Fountain, Ada D F Oct. 12, 1897 1-32 
1123 1204 147 Farrell, Mary D F May 24, 1889 1-32 
*432 450) 150 Chouteau, Sophia Host eeJand 1, 1841 pied 
1127 (1205 151 Daniel, Sophia Ist eA a PP) ayy wingte! 
1128 1206 15la Daniel, Bessie D F Dec. 16, 1893 3-16 
1129 1207 151b Daniel, Vernie S M Sept.16, 1895 3-16 
I~ 1130 1208 151c Daniel, Pearl C. S M Dec. 24, 1898 3-16 
a *Transfered from full blood roll. 
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el et et eet eee ee oe Mm, Mem jp, Mm by, Bmp, Ban Aim, Bim Wr Mm lp Mm 
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4° at 
—_— 
rc Cl 
4 hed 
fe? rou 
pad 1131 1209 151 Daniel, Ida L D F_ Aug. 13, 1900 3-16 pers 
4s SS a 4eF 
a 1132 1210 iSesghn Sapte (Oar) Wem Od pi 
>, AS 
od SS ee en 
~ 1133 1211 152 Davis, Mary J. He Bae dans “1,618479.6-16 Zon 
ber 1134 1212 153 LaSarge, now Martz, ~~ 
Ze! Minnie E. D F Aug. 28, 1889 17-32 x 
ri 1135 1213 154 Dailey, Dora H F Feb. 10, 1882 3-16 “| 
be 1186 1214 155 Dial, now Saxon, Elsie A. D F Dec. 14, 1898 3-32 
P es 1137 1215 154 Dial, Lawton M. S M Dec. 21, 1900 3-382 
‘ 1138 1216 156 Darnell, Rebecca J. Hee Deca 21662 5 1-5 
‘ 1139 1217 157 Vadney, now Collins, 
~ Amy Viola D F Nov. 6, 1891 1-16 
a 1140 1218 158 Dennison, now Rector, 
\~ Eliza H F Feb. 1, 1869 3-16 
it 1141 1219 159 Fugate, Frank E. S M Feb. 2, 1890 3-32 
1142 1220 159a Fugate, John A.. S M Feb. 5, 1892 3-32 
1148 1221 158 Dennison, Nellie DF Junss9,a901 3-32 
1144 1222 158 Dennison, George O. S M Dec. 18, 1905 3-32 
; 2113 «1223 Dennison, Eva (Dead) Dp ok 
) 1145 1224 160 Dennison, Bert H M Sept. 29, 1884 1-16 
é 2180 1225 160 Dennison, Florence L. Deeks  eMars6, 2.907 23-32 
1146 1226 One-half blood or more. 
VAG ei 22e Del Orier, Virgil L.(Dead) H M 
1148 1228 161 Del Orier, Louis S M Feb. 21, 1906 1-16 
1149 1229 DeNoya, Louis (Dead) H M 
1150 1230 162 DeNoya, Frederick S M July 6, 1892 3-16 
LIBY B28 1 Bi63 DeNoya, Clement S M Jan. 15, 1894 3-16 
1152 §1232 164 DeNoya, now Carroll, 
Josephine D F Jun. 28, 1896 3-16 
1153: 91233 165 DeNoya, now Carroll, 
Ruby P. D F Sept. 4, 1898 3-16 
1154 Follows 1014. 
1155 1234 166 DeNoya, Frank H M Feb. 11, 1857 1-8 
1156 1235 5167 DeNoya, James E. D. S M (Dead) 
1157 12386 167 DeNoya, now Fronkier, 
Clara D F Jan. 15, 1891 1-16 
1158 1237 168 DeNoya, now Secrest, 
: Grace D F Nov. 2, 1892 1-16 
és! a 
AP Atm 
é} 7. 
“ants Pan b> an Lin. ay Amp, Mm jy Mor Aim iy Aitirn fey Aim py Arm tip, Am bey Aion ty Aik fry alice by stan An er 
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1159 1238 *  DeNoya, Alfred R. S M Jan. 1, 1893 1-16 geP 

1160 1289 170 DeNoya, Charlotte D F Dec. 138, 1895 1-16 ae 

1161 1240 171 DeNoya, Myrtle C. D F _ Sept.138, 1898 1-16 ine 

1162 1241 166 DeNoya, Catherine I. DP Eo Jan. 142,51903ee1-16 rr 

1163 1242 166 DeNoya, Walter L. S M Feb. 4, 1906 1-16 bia 

1164 Follows 982. * 

1165 1243 172 DeNoya, Jacob H M Oct. 9, 1878 1-16 on 

1166 1244 173  DeNoya, Belle W F Sept. 4, 1880 1-8 = 

1167 1245 172  DeNoya, Virgil H. S M May 15, 1901 3-32 

1168 1246 172 DeNoya, Maurice H. S M Feb. 28, 1903 3-32 

1169)" 1247-172 DeNoya, Lillian C. D F Oct. 7; 1904. 3-32 

1170" 1248" 172 DeNoya, Helen D. D F Mar. 6, 1905 3-32 

1171 1249 174 DeNoya, Joseph Hoe UT OV Om L Lo 

1172 1250 174 DeNoya, Charlotte E. De Eo Jum 25,91904091-32 

Tor 1201 174 DeNoya, Margaret I. DY EF. Dec.” 12919020 a1-32 

1174 1252 174 DeNoya, Martha M. D F Dec. 31, 1905 1-32 

Lior 12535, 175 DeNoya, Clement H M Dec. 4, 1866 1-8 

1176 1254 175a DeNoya, Emily Wy Fs Octe 20,1872 pel-4 

1177 1255 175b DeNoya, Clement, Jr. S M Feb. 14, 1890 3-16 

1178 1256 175c DeNoya, Wesley S M Novy. 22, 1891 3-16 

1179 1257 175d DeNoya, Louis SM. Oct. 27, 1893 23-16 

1180 1258 175e DeNoya, now Simpkins, 

Sadie D F May 2, 1896 3-16 

1181 1259 175f DeNoya, now Acton, Elsie D F Jun. 13, 1898 3-16 

1182 1260 175 DeNoya, now Beard, Edna D F July 10, 1901 3-16 

1183 1261 175 DeNoya, Elizabeth D F Jan. 20, 1904 3-16 

1184 1262 175 DeNoya, Millard S M Jan. 18, 1906 3-16 

1185 1263 One-half blood or more. 

1186 1264 One-half blood or more. 

1187 1265 One-half blood or more. 

1188 1266 Deal, Julia A. (Dead) Hee 

1314 1267 Harrelson, Mary L. (Dead) D F 

2118 1268 176 Harrelson, now Carter, 

Emerine G D F Sept.16, 1898 1-32 
1189 1269 Deal, Sherman (Dead) Ss) dill 

T190me To COmm LC Dickey, James A. H M Dec. 14, 1880 1-8 
LIST | 1200 Go Dickey, John T. H M Oct. 28,1884 1-8 
1192 1272 178 Dial, Eliza H F Oct. 27, 1861 1-8 
1193. 1273 179 Penn, Augustus S M Jan. 27, 1890 3-16 
1194 1274 180 Penn, now Seely, Rose E. D F May 16, 1893 3-16 

*No affidavits submitted. werd 
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pa 1195 1275 178 Dial, now Briscoe, Cora E. D F Jun. 22, 1897 1-16 “mp 
gor 1196 1276 181 Dial, now Millard, Eva D F Mar. 6, 1899 1-16 rE 
mty aR PAT p soi Wrfs! Dial, Charies P. S” Misdan. 31, 190b.e1-16 rye 
&iNee 1198 1278 182 Huston, John R. AS Vien 2 led Sole LO bn 
Cm} Ae 
ise 1199 1279 Donelson, Frances (Dead) H F —— 
i 1200 1280 183 Donelson, James L. S M May 8, 1899 1-16 iS 

1201 1281 184 Donelson, Robert L. S MasOct. 20,0190, 91-16 sem ty 
1202 1282 Doolin, Martha (Dead) H F +? 
2201 1283 185 Doolin, Alta J. OM Oho Wise ih Neve Al os 
1203 1284 186 Donovan, Augustine Ey Beans le lep leped—4 Ain 
1205 1285 187 Donovan, Jesse C. Se Vi DEC ZAD aL SO20n 1-8 i ee 
1204 1286 Donovan, Charles (Dead) S M lal 
1206 1287 188 Ducotey, Stanislaus BH M Nov. 25518745 1-16 rs 
1207 1288 189 Ducotey, now Presbury, 
Versa De Nove 2 loo ees zc 
1208 1289 190 Ducotey, Manza D F Nov. 11, 1899 1-32 
1209 1290 18s Ducotey, Bettie V. Dy i) Deer 5,,1902en1-32 
1210 1291 188 Ducotey, Frank S. S M Sept. 5,.1905 1-32 
L229; One-half blood or more. 
aWalys alpseieye ake Dunn, Ida M. D F July 21, 1896 6-16 
1213 1294 19la Dunn, now Wallich, 
Mary A. D F Mar. 24, 1898 5-16 er 
1214 1295 191 Dunn, Timothy J. S M Aug. 6, 1903 5-16 a 
1215 1296 Dunham, Martha (Dead) H F 
WANS DAE Ghee Easley, Margaret Hie Bear, 19), 1872 gared 4 
1217 1298 193 Easley, Pearl DF PE eOcky 12. 1892. e168 
1218 1299 194 Easley, George E. S M Feb. 19, 1894 1-8 fees 
1219 1300 195 Easley, Leo. B. S M Feb. 29, 1896 1-8 at 
1220 13801 196 Easley, John W. S M Dec. 10, 1898 1-8 
12215 13025 192 Easley, now Armstrong, net 
Mary E. D F Aug. 11, 1901 1-8 ot 
1222713035 9192 Easley, Clarence S M Apr. 25, 1904 1-8 
Paitrire — alesyeyel aie Easley, Robert J. Sele Jang 25,71907) gies 
1223 1305 197 Edwards, now Patterson, és 
Julia H F Aug. 19, 1867 1-4 ptr 
1225 13806 198 Quinton, now Willis, Lilie D F Jun. 7, 1892 1-4 Fd | 
1226 13807 199 Quinton, now Stoughton, Bae.) 
Agnes Dy ye eJuine 3, 1895 a=4 Grae 
1227 1308 197 Quinton, now Cheshewalla, 4el 
Pearl C. D F Nov. 6, 1898 1-4 prt 
‘ at 
emis pone 
42r af 
Aira by Mim 
fr ° 
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a 


ae? 


1228 


2224 
ikCia bf 
1224 


mh 1229 
6 1230 


1266 


1231 
1232 
1233 


1234 
1235 
2165 


1236 


1238 
1237 


1239 


1240 
1241 
1242 


1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 
2115 


1248 
1249 


1250 


1251 
1252 
1253 


1254 


1309 


1310 
1311 
1312 


1313 
1314 


1315 


1316 
1317 
1318 


1319 
1320 
1321 


1322 


1323 
1324 


1325 


1326 
1327 
1328 


1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 
1333 
1334 


1335 
1336 


1337 


1338 
1339 
1340 


1341 


197 
197 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
204 
204 
205 
205 
205 


206 


207 


208 


208 
208 
208 


209 
210 
211 
212 


209 


214 


215 
216 
215 


215 


Quinton, now Godfrey, 
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Elnora D 
Edwards, Theodore S 
Quinton, Franklin S 
Quinton, Alex Ss 
Edmiston, Frances (Dead) H 
Edmiston, Bessie E. D 
Evans, Mary E. H 
Farrell, Nathaniel H 
Farrell, Ruth D 
Farrell, Andrew Ss 
Farrell, Charles H 
Farrell, Mary D 
Farrell, Pearl D 
Farrell, now Fehrensen, 

Monica (Dead) H 
Shaw, Moses Robert (Dead) S 
Shaw, Charles M. S 
Fenton, now Lollick, 

Margaret H 
Fenton, Sylvester R. SS) 
Fenton, Louis L. Ss 
Fenton, Curtis D. Ss 
Fox, Susie H 
Lombard, Sylvester Ss 
Lombard, Augustine D 
Lombard, Joseph NS) 
Lombard, Paul (Dead) Ss 
Fox, Alexander S 
Fronkier, Mary E. (Dead) H 
Fronkier, Laban Arthur ) 
Fronkier, William (Dead) H 
Fronkier. Simon H 
Steele, Florence D 
Fronkier, now Gentry, 

Blanche L. D 
Fronkier, Benjamin NS) 
* Cl ¢ 4eP res J tev 4e¥ Ae 
RAW bade Am had bly Ly bay be 


¥ 
M 
M 
M 
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cat le) 


Sept. 12, 
Jun. 26, 
Dec. 9, 
July 14, 


July 
Jan. 


Oct. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
July 
Nov. 


May 


Mar. 


July 
Feb. 
Sept. 
May 


Mar. 
Jan. 
July 
July 


July 


Nov. 


1888 


1872 
1895 


1897 
1902 


1-4 
1-8 
1-4 
1-4 


1-8 
1-4 
1-32 
1-64 
1-64 
1-32 
1-64 
1-64 
1-8 
1-16 
1-16 
1-32 
1-32 
1-32 
5-16 

13-32 

13-32 

13-32 


5-32 


1-4 


1-8 
1-8 
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&~<er doh get md ~<y ~w ser (er ar Qe f~<y , 
Baby 3 oF 
1255 1342 Fronkier, Eliza (Dead) eC ay 
1256 1343 One-half blood or more. 
1257 One-half blood or more. 
1268 13844 Fronkier, Augustus (Dead)H M 
1259 1345 One-half blood or more. 
1260 1346 One-half blood or more. 
1261 1347 217 Fuller, Thomas H M May 15, 1881 1-8 
1262 1348 Fuller, Louis (Dead) H M 
1263 1349 218 Fuller, Andrew B. S M Feb. 25, 1902 8-16 


1264 1350 Fuller, Charles (Dead) 


H 
1888 1351 219 Fuller, now Lavely, Anna H EF # £Mar. 16, 1879 1-8 
H 


1265 1352 Gaylor, Victoria (Dead) F 

1266 Follows 1230. 

1267 13530220 George, James M. H M Mar. 15, 1883 1-32 
1268 1854 220 George, James I. S M Nov. 24, 1905 1-64 


1269 13855 221 George, Sylvester H M Dec. 10, 1884 1-32 


1270 1856 222 George, now Logan, Ruby D F Feb. 5, 1889 1-32 


1271 13857 Gilmore, Mary A. (Dead) H F 
1272 1358 223 Gilmore, S. J. S M May 6, 1892 1-4 
1273 Follows 1868. 
1274 1359 Gilmore, William H. S M May 4, 1897 1-16 
1275 1360) 224 Girard, Amelia H FE Oct: 30; 1874" 1-8 
1276 1361 224a £Girard, Mary E. C. Dh ee Mare 25518940 1-16 
1277 1862 224b Girard, Corine A. Di EF May’ 9,.1895. 1-16 
1278 1863 224c Girard, now Hilbert, 

Amelia V. Dee be Dect t-1896 1-16 
1279 13864 224d Girard, Leona D F Oct. 1, 1898 1-16 
884 13865 225 Grammer, Maggie H F Nov. 16, 1883 1-4 
1280 13866 226 Goad, Clara Ho oF pebaet2, 18808 1-32 
1281 1367 226 Goad, Cecil J. S M Mar. 21, 1902 1-64 
1282 1368 Goad, May (Dead) De 
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2148 1369 226 Goad, Ethel D F Oct 4, 1906 1-64 
1283 1370 227 Groves, Agnes H F Apr. 27, 1883 1-16 
rauley seek. Pyar Groves, now Petty, 
Mural W. D F Nov. 12, 1902 1-32 
VaR, SRY Re BRAY Groves, Mary L. DE  Sept.23,°1904 5 ¢i-32 
Ss M 
186 i 
Ss M 


2170 1373 227 Groves, Harry L. Feb. 13, 1907 1-32 


1284 1374 Hall, Ida (Dead) 


1285 1375 228 Hall, Alfred Dec. 11, 1904 1-32 


1286 1376 229 Harruff, Margaret 8G IR Abii BE ARE, eS 
12S ee od ecoe Harruff, now Nuckolls, 
Julia M. D F Feb. 38, 1896 1-16 
1288 1378 Hardy, Emily (Dead) Aor 
1289 1379 231 Hardy, Louisa V., 
now Cedar D. Ke July, 305 1894 1-16 
1290 1380 232 Hardy, Goldie, “Julia”, 


now Griffin Dis ak 
129) 1381 233 Hardy, now Benson, Geneva D F Mar. 12, 1900 1-16 
IPA Geb ys Hardy, William R. S M Nov. 21, 1904 1-16 


RY BER RE Hardy, now Colby, Ora 


1294 1384 235 Hardy, Orel 
2150 1885 235 Hardy, Mary I. 


H 
8 
D 

1295 1386 236 Hampton, Charles H M July 1, 1880 1-16 
1296 1387 236 Hampton, Roland C. Ss 
H 


1297 1388 237 Hampton, Rosalie 


278 288 238** Harrison, now Dunlap, 


Emily DF Salant 18> 1898 6-16 
279 289 ** Harrison, Ben H. S M Dec. 65, 190$ 5-16 
280) 42900 ses Harrison, Wauneta E. D F Nov. 24, 1905 5-16 
2162, 291 ** Harrison, Ethel (Dead) DieeeE: 
Ztt 261, cag Harvey, now Keigley, 
Edna MW fF Sept. 2, 1895 65-16 
1298 1389 One-half blood or more 
1299 1390 One-half blood or more. 
1300 1391 One-half blood or more. 
2182 1392 One-half blood or more. 
1801 1393 One-half blood or more. 
1302 1394 One-half blood or more. 
1303 13895 Hayes, Elnora (Dead) 13 Bo 


*No affidavit submitted. 
** Transferred from full blood roll. 
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1304 
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Sim 


“~ 1305 
ri 1306 
: 1307 
1308 

1309 

1310 

1311 

1312 

1313 

1314 


1315 
2119 


1316 


1317 
1318 


1319 
1320 


1321 


1322 


1323 
1324 


1325 
1326 
2225 


1328 


1329 


1330 
1331 


1332 


f ¢ 


4s! 


Men py Alm Vn Aim, Fie, rn fh, 
of acer é at 
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1396 
1397 
1398 
1399 
1400 
1401 
1402 
1403 
1404 


1405 


1406 
1407 


1408 


1409 
1410 


1411 


1412 


1413 


1414 


1415 
1416 


1417 
1418 
1419 
1420 


1421 


1422 
1423 


1424 


240 


243 


244 
245 
244 
244 


246 


247 


248 
248 


249 


250 


251 


252 


253 
254 


255 
255 
255 


RALARAAAAARLALCAEE 


~~ 
a 
rr 
Hayes, Lawrence L. S M Nov. 16, 1904 1-16 & weer 
Aim be 
4s 
Harlow, Susan H= Ks Jan.41, 18625 1.4 bigs 
Harlow, now Akers, Grace D F Jan. 1, 1891 1-8 ase 
Harlow, now Gilcrease, fmm 
Belle M. D F Sept. 24, 1893 1-8 fea 
Harlow, Charles C. S M Jan. 1, 1898 1-8 oT 
Haynie, Mary HES anne t4) 188509 1-8 
Haynie, Willie S. S M Feb. 27, 1895 1-16 
Haynie, John C. S M Nov. 22, 1903 1-16 
Haynie, Emma D EF Mar. 10, 1906 1-16 
Hackleman, Julia Anna Hak eee besd) 
Follows 1188. : 
Harris, Mary E. Heeb Mare 12,)88o2) 11-5 
Harris, Slaughter (Dead) S M 
Harvey, Adeline H F Mar. 29, 1881 1-4 
Heenan, Anna H F Dec. 28, 1882 1-8 
Heenan, Beatrice M. DE Deciel 1903 1-16 
Herard, Paul H M Nov. 7, 1864 1-8 
Herard, Eugene H M May 4, 1885 1-8 
Herard, now Slaughter, 
Minnie H F Aug. 16, 1886 1-8 
Herridge, now Baker, 
Myrtle D Apr. 8, 1889 1-8 
Herridge, Joseph S M Nov. 11, 1892 1-8 
Herridge, now Markle, Lula D F Jun. 18, 1894 1-8 
Hewitt, now Borror, Rosa H F Mar. 26, 1886 1-8 
Hewitt, Valaria DU ee eb, “1151906 ~I-£6 
Hewitt, Loretta M. DD B- Jun., 30,1907 4416 
Hildebrand, Ellen (Dead) H F 
Hildebrand, now Linley, 
Susana D F (Dead) 
One-half blood or more ‘ 
One-half blood or more. < 
Hildebrand, David (Dead) H M Swe 
* No Affidavit Submitted. “et 
an 
«rw 
Zoe 
i~wy 


Geb GED GD TED EEL EP ED EP GD TREN ED Tet Gat CTD EL ED 


im 
— 7 > er Sey ae” 


4s) a 
ed one 
«t rd 
nae 1333 1425 256 Hildebrand, now Tankersley, i 
| “=p Nancy D F Oct. 1, 1901 5-16 rou 
~er ee ae were ag 
ae rey J 
42h 1334 1426 One-half blood or more. én 
ae 1835 2057 One-half blood or more. — 
i hal 1336 1427 One-half blood or more. <~er 
| | 1837 1428 One-half blood or more. / ot 
hf ~ses 1338 1429 One-half blood or more. ;: 
et 1339 14380 One-half blood or more. 
ag 1340 1431 One-half blood or more. 

_ 1341 1432 One-half blood or more. tn 
al 1g425 01433 257 Hildebrand, Frank See ie Ul oo 1898 el =4 ib 
bce 1343 1434 258 Hickman, Clementine Hi Pes Dec 22; S875 wle16 
| 1344 1435 259 Hickman, Homer S M May 28, 1897 1-382 
iat 1345 1436 260 Hickman, now Willis, 

Voi Edna J. D F Apr. 1, 1899 1-32 

yo 13846 1437 258 Hickman, Franklin Seno bec 8; 1900 eesz 
dry 1347 1438 258 Hickman, Florence De EF Aug:.25, 1902 W=32 

| vy 1348 1439 258 Hickman, Lillie V. D F Apr. 18, 1904 1-32 
a 1349 1440 258 Hickman, Bertha C. D BE Se Jani2115 61906 teles2 
x 1350 1441 261 Holloway, Jasper C. H M Sept.29, 1851 1-4 

1351 Follows 1514. 

,<~ LoD2 eal? e262 Holloway, Frank HM duns p12 al e83. als 

, iaH3 py l44sie263 Holloway, Milton H M May 2, 1881 1-8 

ve 1354 1444 263 Holloway, Andrew L. S M _ Sept.19, 1903 1-16 
Ain. 1355 1445 263 Holloway, Olita M. D EF | May 19, 1906 1-16 
qe} 1028 1446 264 Horn, now Robins, Polly EL oe SV OCt.au Del OGa led 
Ny 2202 1447 264a Buxbaum, Vernon E. 5S eM Oct. 519, 1900 81-8 

| a 13856 1448 265 Hoots, Rosa H  F Nov... 20,1869 1-4 

Thad ; 13857 1449 266 Hoots, now Freeman, 

| re Agnes Da PAM rsa [arto do 8 bas 

és! 1858 1450 267 Hoots, Alfred H M_ Sept.17, 1888 1-8 

ro 1359 1451 One-half blood or more. 

| 4m. 13860 1452 268 Hunt, now Ericksten, 

~~ Lula B. D 7B’ Aus. e2,0is07 © 1-4 

fel 1361 1453 269 Hunt, now Smith, 

= Mary Gladys DF Aug.” 4,°1899" “1-4 é 

ve 1362 1454  * Hunt, Andrew D. S Pit VYan. $°11802 444 (< 

pa 2204 1455  * Hunt, Robert M., Jr. S M Feb. 3, 1907 1-4 7 
Td _)——$ ae 
Ae * No Affidavit submitted. i 
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iS 

4 es 1363 

vel 2203 
1364 
1365 
1366 
1367 


1368 1461 271 


1365 1462 


1369 


1370 
1371 
1372 
1373 


1374 
1375 


1376 
1377 
1378 


1379 


1380 
1381 


1382 
1383 
2218 


1384 
1385 
1386 
1387 
1388 
1389 


1390 
1391 


1392 


1456 
1457 


1458 
1462 
1459 
1460 


1463 


1464 
1465 
1466 
1467 


1468 
1469 


1470 
1471 
1472 


1473 
1474 


1475 
1476 
1477 


1478 
1479 
1480 
1481 
1482 
1483 


1484 
1485 


1486 


>, Aten ty 4 


Ase Cia Cay 


271 


272 
273 


274 


275 


276 
277 
278 
279 


280 
281 


282 
282 
282 


283 


284 
284 


285 
286 
285 
285 
285 
285 


287 
228 


i 


PLL LLREL 


Hunt, Antwine “Orial’” 
Hunt, Harold R. (Dead) 


Javine, Peter 
Follows 1368. 

Javine, Hasread 
Javine, now Davenport, 
Viola M. 

Javine, now Charette, 
Opie 


Javine, Benjamin H. 


Javine,; Roy V. 


Javine, John 

Javine, now Johnson, Ollie 

Javine, now Setima, Audra 

Javine, now Holeman, 
Ora E. 

Javine, Joseph 

Javine, Anthony 


Javine, John 
Javine, George M. 
Javine, Earl T. 


One-half blood or more. 


One-half blood or more. 
Johnson, John W. 


Jones, Laura 
Jones, James F. 
Jones, Lillian M. (Dead) 


Kennedy, Agnes (Dead) 
Kennedy, James A. 
Kennedy, Forest L. 
Kennedy, Thelma 


Kennedy, 
Kennedy, 


Kennedy, 
Kennedy, 


Kennedy, 


‘om by —_—- Ain 7 
+) 


er Gage Goer 


Cordelia A. 


Samuel G. 


Mable 
Albert A. 


Adeline (Dead) 


AygUnAMm out wn 


marsee| 


H 


Aitrm jy stltin. je, atin tiny “is Alte. 


i © Ae j¢ 


¢ 
> A 


4 


Sean aS 


M 


M 


M 


¥F 
¥ 
M 


F 
M 


F 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Apr. 
July 


Oct. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Feb. 


Sept. 


Jan. 
Aug. 
July 


Aug. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


. 20, 


23, 
12, 
29, 
27, 
20, 


esp 


1888 


1889 


1886 
1905 


1898 
1900 
1901 
1904 
1906 


1880 


17-64 


1-8 
1-16 


1-32 
1-32 
1-32 
1-32 
1-32 


1-8 


Apr. 17, 1894 1-16 


(Os Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oo 


Zeb GEV GP GD GP TED TD GP TP EP TED GP TEP ED EE ED EP PED TPL 
ct 4 hell ~oy Smug Q~yer Genre Bar eh dot eh gc? Gt GP qel ast f a Phas mex Q~oge 


1393 1487 289 Kennedy, Samuel H M Jun. 18, 1882 1-16 


1394 1488 290 Keeler, now Stroud, 

Blanche He Ey Junt 1871882) 1-8 
1395 1489 290 Keeler, Dixie S M Mar. 22, 1904 1-8 
1396 1490 290 Keeler, Alberta M. Deke Janaet, 119068 1-8 


1397 1491 One-half blood or more. 
1398 1492 291 Kilbie, John A. S M Aug. 18, 1906 6-16 


1399 1493 292 Krebs, Henry M Oct. 21, 1896 3-8 


1400 1494 Lawrence, Maggie (Dead) 


1401 1495 293 Labadie, Charles 


H 
H 
H M May 4, 1871 1-8 
1402 1496 294 Labadie, now Bell, Hazel D F 
Ss 
S 
D 
Ss 


Sept. 14, 1898 1-16 
M Oct. 3, 1900 1-16 
M Sept.27, 1902 1-16 
F Oct. 19, 1904 1-16 


1403 1497 293 Labadie, Frank 

1404 1498 293 Labadie, Alvin L. 

1405 1499 293 Labadie, Nita 

2198 1500 Labadie, Arthur M. (Dead) 


1406 1501 234 Labadie, William H. H M Nov. 1, 1884 1-32 
1407 1502 295 Labadie, now Fallis, Ella D F May 2, 1887 1-32 
1408 1503 296 Labadie, Frederick S. M Nov. 7, 1890. 1-32 
S) 
Ss 


1409 1504 297 Labadie, Earnie M Oct. 31, 1891 1-32 
1410 1505 298 Labadie, Joseph M Jun. 7, 1895 1-32 


1411 1506 299 Labadie, Edward H M May 4, 1868 1-8 
1412 1507 300 Labadie, Milton S M Mar. 7, 1898 1-16 
14138 1508 299 Labadie, now Beckett, 

Rose M. D F Feb. 9, 1901 1-16 
1414 1509 299 Labadie, Robert Edward S M May 20, 1903 1-16 
1415 1510 299 Labadie, Charles W. S M™M Dec. 24,1905 1-16 


1416 1511 301 Labadie, Frank 
1417 1512 302 Labadie, G. V. 
1418 1513 303 Labadie, Paul F. 
1419 1514 304 Labadie, John 


M Sept. 3, 1860 1-8 
Sept. 18, 1892 1-16 
M Feb. 28, 1895 1-16 
M Oct. 19, 1887 1-16 


nnn 
z 


1420 1515 305 LaSarge, Marie, now Baker D F Sept. 7, 1893 1-8 


1421 1516 LaSarge, Louis (Dead) S M 

1422 1517 306 LaSarge, Arthur S M Aug. 22, 1896 1-8 
1423 1518 307 LaSarge, Charles V. S M Oct. 9, 1899 1-8 
1424 1519 308 LaSarge, Joseph H M Mar. 24, 1874 3-8 
1425 1520 309 LaSarge, Ellen D F July 16,1900 1-4 
2152 1521 308 LaSarge, Harold L. S M Nov. 11, 1906 3-16 


-= 
| 

* fet of Ge i fe 4 * ro Ral ét Le Ley f2 ei? 4 soy LoPF AGY AeP Soy fey LV Zor gry ger gor 
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ab 


4 


oo) Mim}, ora a? ai 
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eur d2f def ar 


1426 
1427 
1428 
1429 
1430 
1431 


1432 


1433 
1434 
1435 
1436 
1437 


1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 


1442 


1443 


1444 


1445 


1446 


1447 
1448 
1449 
1450 


1451 
1452 
1453 
1454 
1455 
1456 


1457 
1458 
1459 
1460 
1461 
1462 
1463 


1522 
1523 
1524 
1525 
1526 
1527 


1528 


1529 
1530 
1531 
1532 
1533 


1534 
1535 
1536 
1537 


1538 


1539 


1540 


1541 


1542 


1543 
1544 
1545 
1546 


1547 
1548 
1549 
1550 
1551 
1552 


1553 
1559 
1554 
1555 
1556 
1557 
1558 


We We 


317 


—_ 


One-hal 
One-hal 


oy Os Gs 


f blood or more. 
f blood or more. 


One-half blocd or more. 
One-half blood or more. 
One-half blood or more. 
One-half blood or more. 


Leahy, 


Mary L. (Dead) 


Leahy, Eertha 


Leahy, 


Thomas Roger 


Leahy, Cora W. 
Leahy, Mabel A. 
Leahy, Edward A. 


Leahy, W. T. 
Leahy, Martha 


Leahy, 
Leahy, 


Wiliam T:, Jr. 
B. Thomas 


Lewis, Mary (Dead) 


Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 


Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 


Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 


Lessert, 
Follows 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 
Lessert, 


Frank (Dead) 
Walter 

Joseph 

David 


Guy 

Millie M. 

Charles A. 

now Ingie, Hattie 


Frank, Jr. 
Mary J. 
Robert A 
Grace J. 
Ray L. 
Cora L. 


Benjamin 

1463 

Wade 

Susie 

Benjamin L. 
now Revard, Fay 
Fanny 


*No affidavits submitted. 
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Jan. 
Jun. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


July 
Jun. 
Jan. 
Nov. 


1875 
1898 
1899 
1903 
1905 


1869 
1877 


1898 
1899 


1886 


1882 


1888 


, 1896 


1898 
1900 
1902 


1872 
1895 
1897 
1901 
1903 
1905 


1870 


1891 
1896 
1903 
1898 
1906 


5-32 
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rou 


1458 


1464 


1465 
1466 


1708 


1467 
1468 


1469 


1470 


1472 


1471 


1473 


1474 


1475 


1476 
1477 
1478 
1479 


1480 


1481 
1482 

1483 

2226 


1484 


1485 
1486 
1487 
1488 
1489 
1490 


1491 


& WIIG E rc 43 road ro ro roy ae? 
~w Gwep Se Gamer Sew Qe Se Ce Oe ee ee Se —e Ser Qa “oa ow <r 
1559 330 Lesscrt, William K. S M Feb. 12, 1889 3-16 
1560 331 Lessert, Charles H M Nov. 14, 1867 1-4 
1561 One-half blood or more. 
1562 332 Liese, Washaki S M Sept. 2, 1905 5-16 
1563 333 Lohmann, Nettie H F Jan. 11, 1886 1-8 
1564 Lombard, Albert (Dead) 
1565 334 Lombard, now Essley, 
Irene D F Mar. 26, 1892 1-8 
1566 335 Lombard, now Crutchfield, 
Bessie D F May 14, 1894 1-8 
1567 336 Lombard, Robert A. S. eM. Apr. 13, 1901, 1-8 
1568 337 Lombard, now Messick, 
Nina Doe seJunusco, Losge 1-5 
1569 338 Lombard, now Barber, 
Clara H F Apr. 10, 1887 1-8 
1570 Lombard, John (Dead) HoM 
1571s a9 Lombard, George W. H M Dec. 5, 1880 5-16 
(Dick Tinker) 
1572 340 Lombard, John E. H M_ Sept. 28, 1881 13-32 
1573 341 Lombard, Walter H M Mar. 5, 1878 1-8 
1574 341 Lombard, now Fox, Lucy D -F_ Nov. 19, 1901 1-16 
1575 341 Lombard, now Clark, Lois D F Apr. 17, 1903 1-16 
1576 341 Lombard, Samie Dre PK PAs Ss, 1904, 1-16 
1577 Lyman, Olive G. (Dead) 
1578 342 Lyman, Paul S. H»-M---Apr. 11,1866 1-16 
1579 342 Lyman, Agnes D F Jan. 19, 1904 1-32 
1580 342 Lyman, Capitola D F Mar. 20, 1905 1-32 
1581 342 Lyman, Pauline D F Jun. 24, 1907 1-32 
1582 343 Lyman, Arthur J. H M Feb. 9, 1870 1-16 
1583 344 Lynn, Mary A. Hamre Novels, 1877 1-8 
1584 3:45 Lynn, John F. S M Jan. 5,1896 1-16 
1585 344 Lynn, Theresa M. D F Apr. 28, 1899 1-16 
1586 344 Lynn, Patrick S M Oct. 22, 1903 1-16 
1587 344 Lynn, Joseph S M Aug. 14, 1901 1-16 
1588 344 Lynn, William R. S»-M. Feb» 15, 1906 1-16 
es a ee 
1589 Mackey, Joseph (Dead) H M 
Ate! Mle. t Mir dite Emmy ory re a » Metin ts, a} Bem orm ye ~~? 
VRVARAAAELAAAEREEE 


1492 
1493 
1494 
1495 


1496 
1497 


1498 
1499 
1691 


1500 
1501 
1502 
1603 
1504 
1505 


1506 
1507 
2140 


1508 
1509 


1510 
1511 
1512 
1613 
1514 
1351 
1515 
1516 
1517 
1518 
1519 


1520 
1521 


Sef, Ate Bn 'y Bmp Bie Bim), Mien Mite >, Min 
Oy OOF Oe OPO Oe Oe Oe Oe ee Oe 
tf 
~~ 
Mle 
&l 
nbs 
Gulley No. 8 fw 
1590 346 Mackey, now Romine, Eva D F Aug. 22, 1898 1-32 bok 
1591 347 Mackey, now Brock, Tenne D F Apr. 2, 1902 1-32 Be 
1592 348 Mackey, Agnes L. DoF Jans, 15, 1904 1282 oF 
1593 349 Mackey, Warren F. S M May 4, 1906 1-32 a 
1594 350 Mackey, William Bert H M Jan. 26, 1885 1-16 *i 
1595 3850a Mackey, now Dickson, 
Cecelia E. D F Nov. 29, 1900 1-32 
1596 350 Mackey, Bertha M. D F Feb. 25, 1906 1-32 
1597 351 Mackey, Grover H M Apr. 10, 1886 1-8 
1598 352 Mann, now Gage, Stella H F _ Sept.17, 1889 1-186 
1599 Mathews, W. S. (Dead) H M 
1600 353 Mathews, John J. S M Nov. 16, 1894 1-8 
1601 353 Mathews, Mary I. Die Janel] 1891-3 
1602 353 Mathews, Lillian B. D F May 20,1899 1-8 
1603 353 Mathews, Florence DP Ree repr 27; 1902-3 
1604 354 Mathews, now Caudil, 
Sarah J. D F Mar. 19, 1888 1-8 
1605 355 Mathews, W. W. Hie Veg Via rie eS Oe Lao 
1606 355 Mathews, Norman, S. S M Mar. 18, 1905 1-16 
1607 355 Mathews, Anna M. D F Dec. 21, 1906 1-16 
1608 Mathews, John A. (Dead) H M 
1609 356 Mathews, now Seifert, > 
Lorenza W -§F Aug, 25, 1883 1-8 
1610 356 Mathews, John A. Jr. S M Mar. 29,1901 1-8 
1611 356 Mathews, now Duckett, 
Victoria DF Sept. 11; 1902) 1-8 
1G1I29 357) Mathews, Edward O. Hy AME Mar13, 1879 1-16 
1613 357 Mathews, Alfred EH. S M Novy. 24, 1904 1-32 
1614 358 Mathes, Thomas S. Ss Aug. 16, 1888 1-8 
1615 359 Marshall, Sarah H F May 18, 1884 1-8 
1616 Martin, Alex (Dead) Hie Mt 
1617 360 Martin, now Labadie, 
Bertha D F Jan. 26,1895 1-4 
1618 Martin, Lombard (Dead) S M 
1619 361 Martin, Lee HW MM wAugss 25° 1877 | 1-8 
1620 362 Martin,Dane L. D F July 9, 1898 1-16 
1621 361 Martin, Edgar E. S M Aug. 12, 1901 1-16 
1622 361 Martin, Linnie N. D, EF Jun, 25, 1904 91-16 
POPRsOS OSAP CFOS POs Osos Ces Ose Os OTS any 
rT eI ead elerelad 
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1623 
1624 
1625 


1626 
1627 
1628 


1629 


1630 


1631 


1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 


1636 
1637 


1638 


1639 


1640 
1641 


1642 
1643 
1644 
1645 
1646 
1647 


1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 
1653 


1654 


1655 
1656 


376 
379 


380 


by hint, Man fy, Ae} 
; “er 


&?! Past 


Martin, Emery H 
Martin, John D. iS} 
Martin, Delmas E. S 
Martin, Richard H 
Martin, Nannie V. D 
Martin, Claude Ss 


One-half blood or more. 


One-half blood or more. 


McCarty, now Ware, 
Lenora 

McCarty, William H. 

McCarty, Solomon 

McCarty, Edna V. 

McCarty, Charles W. 


NoOnmA 


McCoy, Lillie H 
McCoy, Richard M. SS} 


McDaniel, now Fitzpatrick, 
Ellen ist 
McDaniel, Frederick W. Ss 


McGath, Emma (Dead) H 
McGath, John W. DS) 


McGuire, Mary E. H 
McGuire, Ethel D 
McGuire, Leo. Ss 
McGuire, Bird A. S} 
McGuire, William T. S 
McGuire, Charles A. Ss 
McComb, Ellen H 
McComb, now Wade, Jessie D 
McComb, William Matns 
McComb, Gladys I. D 
McComb, Rachel B. D 
McComb, Naioma D 
McLaughlin, Nancy H 
Follows 879. 


McLintic, Mary (Dead) 


H 
McLintic, Aloysia D 


* No affidavit submitted 
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4 


ie = 


KF 
F 


Jan. 
Nov. 18, 
Agia AYE 


Agee Ble 
Mar. 
Juin LO; 


Janae Ll, 
Nov. 2, 
May 21, 
Oct. 225, 
Dees. 5; 


Sept. 2 
Jun. 


Anica ts 
Oct. 


Aue me oO; 


Dec. 
JUNO; 
Coa mls 
May 
Nov. 10, 
Jan. 


Jun. 
Dec. ‘3; 
Dec. 9, 


1881 
1900 
1902 
1904 
1906 


1887 
1907 


1876 


1895 13- 


1897 


1872 
1891 
1895 
1898 
1900 
1903 


1877 
1895 
1898 


Apr. 10,1901 


Sept. 138, 
Mar. 28, 


Jan.20; 


May 25, 


fp 


the ~ 
ser ger £0} 
seg Rover eer 


1903 
1906 


18656 


1899 


Am be Ain. es him ty 


+ 


3-16 


Ail ip, Sem hn 
a 8S 


Laer 


rye Seer 


om ten ip ome, (Bas 
_& a? 4 * Le < 


atin Mr, Bam, Bmp Mm), Lm Mealy Lem jy BA, Bubp Aen Ae ~) 
7? ri rt 
VVVVVVRVALVRVAVAHRVALLALLLLLRAa 
rr ay 
iw rs 
a a 
4et : 
had 1552 1657 381 McLain, now Hoffman, rou 
Amy Minnie H. oF -Juns095, 1888 124 amp 
ae 1553 1658 381 McLain, Roy S. S M Dec. 2, 1905 1-8 | had 
te oy 
yr adi © ¢) 
ig 1861 1659 One-half blood or more. eal 
if 1862 1660 One-half biood or more. Ou 
Amt Sima 
act 1554 1661 382 Micke!s, Azania Wo eh Apr oi elote los det 
on 1555 1662 383 Carr, now Elsey, Delilah D F Sept.17, 1902 1-4 Aeon 
& ~~ 1556 1663 382 Mickels, Clarence D. S M Jun. 23, 1904 1-8 red 
1557 1664 Miller, Gurney (Dead) Orphan M ~ 
1558 1665 383a Mongrain, now Clark, Rosa D F Nov. 4, 1890 1-8 pe 
Mr. 1559 1666 Mongrain, Coaina (Dead) H F pe 


1560 1667 384 Mongrain, Stewart (Dead) H M Dec. 38, 1853 1-4 tet 


: 1562 1668 Mongrain, Stewart, Jr. S M_ (Dead) : 
é° 1561 1669 385  Mongrain, Ernest S M Apr. 7, 1889 1-8 et 
fe 1563 1670 386 Mongrain, now Eliis, pi 
t~ Hattie DE Eee DecweL ise ocdemo &*. 
ily 1564 1671 Mosier, Thomas (Dead) H M - 
py 1565 1672 Mosier, Adeline (Dead) H M pe 
or 1566 1673 387 Mosier, W. T. H M Nov. 18, 1867 1-4 
1567 1674 388 Mosier, Louisa We SE oe Marew2, Loni et-5 
J 1568 1675 Mosier, Charles P. (Dead) S M “| 
1569 1676 389 Mosier, John T. S M Sept. 3, 1899 3-16 i 
1570 1677 387 Mosier, Edwin P. S M Mar. 4, 190823-16 Al 
1571 1678 387 Mosier, Luther P. S M Mar. 3, 1904 3-16 ; te 
1572 1679 387 Mosier, Agnes C. D F Feb. 18, 1905 3-16 £2) 
és, 1573 1680 390 One-half blood or more. gl 
ee 1574 1681 390a Mosier, now Perrin, Stella D F Jun. 15, 1892 3-8 bite 
& 1575 1682 391 Mosier, Claude S M Jan. 22, 1895 3-8 4%) 
ie! 1576 1683 392 Mosier, now Wilson, Lione D F Jan. 18, 1899 3-8 ra 
: 1577 1684 393 Mosier, now Mauller, Kate D F Jun. 15, 1889 3-8 ~ 
pa 1578 1685 394 Mosier, Eugene Hi OM  Janm.y 1, 1873, d<4 bing 
y ba 1579 1686 395 Mosier, now German, oF 
Axon Mary M. DF Maye 5, 1895 <8 _ 
bn 1580 1687 394 Mosier, John J. S M May 6, 1902 1-8 < 
hie 1581 1688 Mosier, Ida M. (Dead) 15) ik: aie 
Z 1582 1689 394 Mosier, Walter L. S M Jan. 30, 1906 1-8 sf A 
1583 1690 396 Mosier, Bismark H M Jan. 14, 1884 1-4 st 
d 1584 1691 396 Mosier, Clara O. D F May 20, 1904, 1-8 oe 
2 1585 1692 396 Mosier, Thelma V. D F Dec. 4, 1905 18 bed 
: cine | 
ey ins 
y hale | 
Aim. *, &~eye 
él ro 
~=— 


om nee Ow OF Oy Oe Oe Oe oe Oe Oe Oy Oe Oe oe Od Oo oe Co Ge Ou ec Od 


lien dey bad | 


> LEP Feb TL TDP 


= 


> te 
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ou 
~~ 
Min 
7 ba 
~w 
1586 1693 397 Moore, James W. H M Nov. 20, 1886 1-4 a 
Aub, 
1587 1694 398 Moore, now Smith, Eliza D F Dec. 23, 1888 1-4 ro 
1688 1695 399 Moore, now Wade, Alice D F Mar. 27, 1891 1-4 eS J 
& xg 
1589 1696 400 Moncravie, Charles H M Nov. 29, 1869 3-16 és ? 
1590 1697 401  Moncravie, Rosa W F Dec. 9, 1878 1-4 pe 
1591 1698 402 Moncravie, now Connelly, Ki 
Augustine D F Sept. 7, 1899 7-32 Kn 
1592 1699 400 Moncravie, Virginia M. D F May 2, 1902 17-32 homes 
1593 1700 403 Moncravie, Fred H M May 8, 1874 17-16 ; 
1594 1701 Moncravie, Henry (Dead) H M a 
1595 1702 404 Moncravie, now McCarty, be 
Henri E. D F Mar. 17, 1904 3-32 . 
1596 1703 405 Moncravie, John H M Jan. 1, 1868 3-16 
1587 1704 * Moncravie, Sylvester A. S M Jan. 1, 1893 3-32 
1598 1705 406 Moncravie, John N. S M Mar. 18, 1897 3-32 
1599 1706 407 Moncravie, Alexander C. S M Apr. 19, 1899 3-32 
1600 1707 408 Moncravie, Barada J. S M Sept.14, 1901 3-32 
1601 1708 409 Moncravie, Vivian L. D F _ Apr. 28, 1904 3-32 
1602 1709 418 Moncravie, Anna A. D F Jun. 19,1906 ‘3-32 
1603 27105 402 Murray, Jennie He Bue Mar. 21, 1876 1-4 
16040 WAL 4h Murray, Morton J. Sa iGueD ecummoy nl Simo 
1605 1712 4138 Murray, now Reasor, 
Ruby M. Da Bes Oct. 3, 189s, 1:8 
1606 1713 411 Murray, Arthur R. S Ain Ghneegipaiyy sts: 
1607 1714 411 Murray, Alfred G, S M Feb. 28, 1904 1-8 
Ot ee el eee le Murray, Maurice C. S M Nov. 9, 1906 1-8 
1608 1716 416 Murphy, Gertrude H F Oct. 29, 1891 13-32 
1609 1717 414 Murphy, Alice H F Oct. 1, 1893 13-32 
1610 1718 415 Murphy, Elizabeth H F Oct. 19, 1895 13-32 
pe eee Serene Sees 
2219 1719 416 Murphy, Amy H F Feb. 15, 1866 5-16 
1611 1720 416 Murphy, Nettie D F Aug. 29, 1898 13-32 
ee ee 
$612" W72ioe 41% Musgrove, William H M Dec. 28, 1877 5-32 
ae Pe Bey Musgrove, Carl R. S M Apr. 19, 1905 5-64 
1614 1723 417 Musgrove, Willis E. D F Jun. 9, 1906 5-64 
UE cee os ee ee 
1615 1724 418 Newman, George H M Feb. 26, 1883 1-8 
SS ck a. Seed . Gee 
1821 1725 419 Noble, Ide H F Oct. 18, 1882 3-8 
a 
* No affidavit submitted. = 
toP 
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wr Qe Gey Smee Seer Ser Ga Ser Qe Seer Qe Ser Ser Ne ~~ 
_ 
a pe 
ro ey 
= qu 
~y ry}, 
é wail 1616 1726 One-half blood or more. auto 
ya en 
eP 1663 1727 Odell, Isabella (Dead) H F 2 
it 1617 1728 Owens, Ora (Dead) H F 62) 
Pn 2186 1729 420 Owens, Catherine D F Mar. 15, 1907 1-8 Aten 
oO} Kings 
ane 1618 1730 421 Pappan, Samuel T. S M Mar. 15, 1891 1-8 
y Rai NEY Gbesk Loy Pappan, Lee A. S M Nov. 20, 1892 1-8 
Ain 1620 1732 423 Pappan, Oakley Da Mer Oetammpy 169480 1-5 
4 1621 17383 424 Pappan, Lester See vem OctmelG. L89Gn 1-6 
a~ 1622 1734 425 Pappin, Alex H M Aug. 9, 1855 9-32 
is 1623 17385 426 Rivera, now Williams, 
s Grace D F May 18, 1890 25-64 
1624 1736 One-half blood or more. 
1625 1737 4 Pappin, Franklin A. S M Nov. 20, 1901 9-64 
1626 1738 425 Pappin, Roosevelt S M Feb. 38, 1905 9-64 
1627 1739 Pappin, John (Dead) H M 
+ 1628 1740 428 Pappin, Jesse L. S M Oct. 4, 1890 93-8 
: 1629 1741 429 Pappin, John L. S M_ Sept.18, 1891 3-8 
1630 1742 430 Pappin, now 
Lambert, Jeanette Dee Jun 130, 1895083-s8 
1631 1743 431 Pappin, Joseph L. S M Dec. 23, 1896 3-8 
1632 1744 432 Pappin, Jules C. S M Dec. 238, 1898 3-8 
1633 1745 433 Pappin, Joshua J. S M Dec. 28, 1903 38-8 
1634 1746 Pappin, Jeremiah (Dead) S M 
16385 1747 434 Pappin, James H M July 21,1883 25-64 
16386 1748 4385 Palmer, John F. th Ve Aprs'5, 18628 1-4 
16387 1749 436 Palmer, Martha W EF Jan. 18, 1873 3-16 
1639 1750 437 Palmer, now Leigh, 
Mary E. De SP eNover bse 893) a7-32 
1640 1761 4388 Palmer, now Roussin, 
Clementine De hee epee wooo uaiaoe 
2171 1752 435 Palmer, Martha M. D F Feb. 20, 1907 7-82 
1638 1753 439 Palmer, Mable D F Sept. 20, 1889 7-32 
1641 1754 440 Pease, Minnie A. He Pee suns Gni874, 1-16 
1642 1755 440 Pease, Marion H. S Belie siebw a2 71905 a1-32 
1643 1756 441 Perrier, Joseph H M Mar. 5, 1877 1-8 
1644 1757 442 Perrier, Samuel H M Jan. 11, 1869 1-8 
1645 1758 443 Perrier, Leo H M Aug. 2, 1881 1-8 
2184 1759 443 Perrier, Clifford R. S@ iM Octi 8,,.1906 (1-16 
Xo 1646 1760 444 Perrier, James H M Jun. 6, 1869 1-8 
<~ 1647 1761 444 Perrier, John T. (Dead) S M Feb. 23, 1894 1-16 
Ae! * No affidavit submitted 
4s? 4 : 
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~ar Ymge Gmegr Game Gamer Gay Ym Game Aer Gey Se Sep See Swe Qe Ger Se Ge ~w S~y Sy Sew we <r 
a 
~~ 
Mem. 
@y 
Sy 
1648 1762 444 Perrier, James R. S M Mar. 2, 1900 1-16 der 
70° =>. 7 See ee eee Aer 
1649 1763 445 Perrier, Napoleon H M Sept.18, 1859 1-4 f <p 
1650 Follows 1655 e-f 
1651 1764 446 Perrier, now Bolen, Nina D F Oct. 18, 1890 1-8 bai 
1652 1765 447 Perrier, Leo. S M Dec, 15, 1892 1-8 oP 
1653 1766 448 Perrier, Peter S M Dec. 24, 1895 1-8 Se 
1654 1767 449 Perrier, now Schoonover, & 
Lola D F Dec. 30, 1897 1-8 
1655 1768 445 Perrier, Owen S M Mar. 31, 1902 1-8 
1650 1769 450 Perrier, Louis F. S M Jun. 11, 1889 1-8 
1656 1770 451 Perrier, Thomas H M Dec. 17,1884 1-8 
1657. LiTL, 451 Perrier, Roy B. S M Dec. 29, 1905 1-16 
1658 1772 452 Perrier, Eugene H M Apr. 6, 1883 1-8 
1659 1773 452 Perrier, Ray L. D. S M Jun. 18, 1906 1-16 
1660 Follows 1674 
2120 1774 One-half blood or more. 
PAPAL Salvia: One-half blood or more. 
21220 1G One-half blood or more. 
1661 1777 Pettit, S. W. (Dead) Ho eM 
1662 1778 453 Pettit, now Dunn, Nettie M.D F Jan. 22,1887 1-4 
1663 Follows 1616 
tenon (Stine 
1664 1779 454 Pettit, Charles H M Mar.30, 1872 1-4 
1665 1780 455 Pettit, Hattie B. D F Feb. 2, 1897 1-8 
1666 1781 464 Pettit, Lela M. D F Nov. 6, 1900 1-8 
1667 1782 Pettit, Charles (Dead) Ss M 
1668 1783 Pettit, Lee Samuel (Dead) S M 
eI ORS ALi Mtnaletes 
1669 1784 456 Pettit, George H M Feb. 28, 1873 1-4 
1670 1785 456 Pettit, George R. S M Oct. 23, 1899 1-8 
1671 1786 456 Pettit, Lula B. D F Feb. 10, 1902 1-8 
2167 1787 456 Pettit, William A. So MeFebi 1,:19070/1-8 
ee ee ee ee 
1672 1788 457 Pettit, John H M Dec. 22, 1876 1-4 
Seite! Bivens 
1673 1789 Pettit, Andrew (Dead) H M 
Bene et) a ee ee ee 
1674 1790 Perkins, Elizabeth (Dead) H F 
2, a eS ee ee eS 
1660 1791 Peters, James M. (Dead) S M 
eee See eee 
1675 1792 Pearson, Rosa (Dead) ieee: u 
1676 Follows 1682 
fe? 
Ww c= 
fe ~~ wal 4s Zs a+ A. Aimn_by 1e% WP Lame So, 4 _——F Minn | LBs y, Allon ty An fy py Atom bie amy Am rr , Se ae iG 
sh Gob GaP eb Cod Gk FILS TAA AAA 


~~) 
«Se 
yy: 
és 
1677 1793 458 Pearson, now Kent, a 
Cordelia C. De Ee Dec 9,51 S90 1-32 bd 
1678 1794 459 Pearson, now Copenhaver, rs 
Lillian F. D F  Sept.19, 1892 1-82 bnew 
1679 1795 460 Pearson, now Duncan, fer 
Bertha L. D F Aug. 13, 1894 1-32 it 
1680 1796 461 Pearson, now Pittman, éeh 
Kate V. D F Aug. 38, 1897 1-32 pay 
1681 1797 462 Pearson, Willie J. Sev erAucedi on 1000-32 an 
1682 1798 Pearson, Rose E. (Dead) D F ra. 
1676 1799 463 Pearson, now Wynn, 
Madeline Dee ary lost Soo mel-oe 
1683 1800 464 Pearson, October BeeMe Octo 883m 1-32 - 
1684 1801 465 Pearson, Mary C. W F Jan. 138, 1888 1-4 
1685 1802 464 Pearson, Bernice M. D F May 18, 1906 5-32 
1686 1803 466 Phillips, William H M May 4, 1870 1-4 
1687 1804 466a Phillips, now Allen, 
Angeline M. 0) 2Be Dec. 24, 1893 1-8 
1688 1805 467 Phillips, now Gardner, 
Iva M. D F Nov. 24, 1895 1-8 
1689 1806 468 Phillips, James W. S M Sept. 6, 1897 1-8 
1690 1807 469 Plomondon, Clemy Hi he Sane 2 al Soames 
1691 Follows 1499 
1692 1808 470 Plomondon, Daniel B. So Mo aMar: 28, 1892" 1-16 
1693 1809 471 Plomondon, now Parker, 
Julia A. D F May 22,1894 1-16 
1694 1810 472 Plomondon, now Moncravie, 
Louisa D F Apr. 18, 1897 1-16 
1695 1811 473 Plomondon, Louis H M Jan. 26, 1885 1-16 
2149 1812 Plomondon, Kathleen D F (Dead) 
1696 1813 474 Plomondon, Barnard Hi NM Oct? 20 813 /0get=16 
1697 1814 475 Plomondon, Ella W F Mar. 14, 1873 1-8 
1698 1815 474 Plomondon, now Jones, 
Grace De Fe eyan529, 189! “3-32 és! 
1699 1816 476 Plomondon, now Mongrain, f 
Clementine DoE. Oct. Giel8920ms-32 &- 
LOOMS Ca 7.7 Plomondon, Moses E. S M Dec. 29, 1896 3-32 ai 
1701 1818 474 Plomondon, George A. S M May 27, 1899 3-32 Fa 
1702 1819 478 Potter, Ethel H- FS )Qctrel6, 1877, 1-16 | 
1703 1820 479 Potter, Francis A. S M May 15, 1895 1-32 
1704 1821 478a Potter, Oliver L. SM Jun. 19, 1900 1-32 ter 
1705 1822 478 Potter, James L. S M Nov. 26, 1903 1-32 pes 
oan 
per 
oP 
Aten. Ae. 7, 
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re ETA ET 


Kone 
ry hap 


Qe 


dct Gh & 


2229 1823 
1706 1824 


1707 1825 
1708 


1709 1826 


1710 1827 
1711 1828 
1712, 1829 


1713 1830 
1714 1831 
1715 «1832 
1716 1833 


UG 


1718 1834 
1720 1835 
1721 1836 
LT19S 1837 


939 1838 


1722 1839 
1723 1840 
1724 1841 


1725 1842 
1726 1843 
1727 1844 
1728 1845 
1729 1846 


1730 1847 
1731 1848 
1732 1849 


1733 1850 
1734 1851 


1735 1852 
1736 ©1853 


1737 1854 
1738 1855 
1739 1856 


PEED 


478 
480 


481 


482 


483 
484 
485 


486 
483 
483 
483 


487 
487 
487 
487 


488 


489 


489 


490 
491 


490 
490 


492 


492 
492 


493 


get ab 


BA | 


Potter, Zelma 
Prudom, Charles N. 
Prudom, Nora 
Follows 1466 


Prudom, Frank 


Prue, Henry 

Prue, Maude 

Prue, now Jefferds, 
Hattie M. 

Prue, Charles F. 

Prue, Henry E. 

Prue, Floyd B. 

Prue, Anna B. 


Follows 1228 


Rairdon, Jane R. 


Miller, row Evans, Ida J. 


Rairdon, Wendall H. 


Miller, Louis S. 


Rapp, Barbara 


Reece, Elizabeth (Dead) 


Reece, Hallie 


Reece, Ethel (Dead) 


—w fw {uy ~~ i<wy 
jays 1 dire 2h LED 
He MM. cJanscs, LSbo 

“HF = Mar. 10, 1884 
H M Apr. 10, 1867 
H M Sept. 4, 1874 
Waele danyei4s 1882 
Ty BES sOctret7, 1898 
S oMedans 18, 1900 
Seine danse ts 1902 
S M May 28, 1904 
DpH Marirreb; 1906 
Hees eApre20, 1e6l 
DeoEe Auge 24, 1893 
S M Aug. 24, 1900 
S M Nov. 10, 1888 
teeekes Auge "5, 1886 
H 
DevFE* Sept:12, 1902 
D 


Revelette, James 
Revelette, Teresa 


Revelette, William L. 


Revelette, Mary E. 
Revelette, Minnie F. 


Revelette, Fred 
Revelette, Pauline 
Revelctte, Fred L. 


Revelette, Frank (Dead) 


Revelette, Franklin 


Revelette, Charles (Dead) H M 
Ss 


Revelette, Joseph 


Revard, William 
Revard, William E. 
Revard, Della M. 


*No affidavit submitted. 
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1889 


1906 


, 1864 


1901 
1904 
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aoP 
i740 1857 495 Revard, Gladis D F July 31, 1905 1-32 
1741 1858 496 Revard, Solomon Hy MoM -Apreiy, 1855 1-16 
1742 1859 497 Revard, Charles Eigee Vie Oct 6.0165, lo 
743 1860 498 Revard, Alex He Me duly 25,1860 1-16 
1744 1861 499 Revard, Benjamin H ™M’ Oct. 9, 1880 1-4 
1745 1862 Revard, Paul, (Dead) ne ey ONG 
1746 1863 500 Revard, now Whipkey, 
Susie DOF Apri 18, 1895 1-32 
1747 1864 501 Revard, Mary E. H F  Sept.13, 1842 3-8 
1748 1865 6502 Revard, ncw Day, Elsie E. D F July 15, 1891 1-16 
2220 1866 502a MRevard, Maynard SS’ M sAprs 24, 1895 1-16 
1749 1867 503 Revard, Francis H M May 12, 1866 1-16 
1750 1868 504 Revard, Mack S M Jan. 10, 1893 1-32 
1751 1869 505 Revard, Emanuel M. S M Dec. 19, 1898 1-32 
1752 1870 503 Revard, now Dirickson, 
Pearl I. D> Ks June '26,-1901" 1-32 
1753 1871 Revard, Ethel E. (Dead) D F 
1754 1872 506 Revard, John W. HeyMa Jane 1878. 124 
1755 1873 507 Revard, Edward L. S M July 18, 1898 1-8 
1756 1874 508 Revard, Evart A. S M Dec. 15, 1899 1-8 
1757 1875 Revard, Joseph (Dead) Fae Mi 
1758 1876 509 Revard, now Dellaplain, 
Ursula D F Sept.14, 1890 1-8 
1759 1877 * Revard, now Jones, 
Clementine DARE SJanteeets 1893m 1-8 
1760 1878 510 Revard,William J. S M Feb. 21, 1895 1-8 
1761 1879 6511 Revard, Renald V. S M July 18, 1897 1-8 
1762 1880 512 Revard, Ralph SAM Santee 21 Sse 8 
1763 1881 513 " Revard, Franklin H M Nov. 26, 1863 3-16 
1764 1882 518a Revard, Nicholas N. Se Oct een Sosena—a3 
1765 1883 514 Revard, now Robinson, 
Pearl Dee OCh er Ol Soto 3o 
1766 1884 513 Revard, Myrta DO Ne “Seige ie Ve See 
2205 1885 513 Revard, Katheryn L. iD oi! a porran Serie ivee RESP 
1767 1886 515 Revard, Mark S. S MM Hebs 22) 1888) §3-39 
1768 1887 516 Revard, Charles E. H M Oct. 28,1866 3-16 
1769 1888 517 Revard, Clarcnce S. 7M “Julyi22) 1890913-32 
1770 1889 518 Revard, Ed Clifford S M July 9, 1892 3-32 
“No affidavit submitted. 
jet 
“ae 
“er 
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1771 1890 519 Revard, now Easterling, 


Clara D F Oct. 3, 1894 3-32 
Weleieg eats pl Revard, Carrie (Dead) Bhowy 3 
1773 1892 520 Revard, now Muller, Cora D F Mar. 28, 1897 3-32 
1774 1893 516a Revard, now Turley, 

Nora T. D F Aug. 28, 1899 3-32 
1775 1894 516 Revard, McGuire N. S M Dec. 11, 1903 3-32 
1776 1895 516 Revard, Lena D F May 24, 1906 3-32 
1777,-—«1896 521 Revard, Leonard (Dead) H M Oct. 4, 1859 3-16 
1778 1897 522 Revard, now Kearney, Lode D F Aug. 11, 1894 3-32 
1779 1898 523 Revard, now Morris, 

Opal A. D F Feb. 16, 1898 3-32 
1780 1899 524 Revard, now McDaniel, 

Hazel D F May 9, 1900 3-32 
1781 1900 6521 Revard, Minnie D F Feb. 28, 1903 3-32 
1782 1901 6521 Revard, Cleo Dp EF Jan. 20, 1906” 3-32 
1783 1902 525 Revard, Joseph, Jr. H M Jun. 18, 1853 3-16 
1784 1903 526 Revard, Nellie D F Dec. 17, 1901 3-32 
1785 1904 526 Revard, Edgar T. S M Jan. 15, 1904 3-32 
1786 1905 526 Revard, Mary G. D F Dec. 25, 1905 3-32 
1787 1906 629 Revard, Curtis H M Mar. 20, 1885 3-32 
1788 1907 Revard, Mae Belle (Dead) D F 
1789 1908 530 Revard, now DeNoya, Odell D F Mar. 9, 1890 3-32 
1790 1909 Revard, Aaron T. (Dead) S M 
1791 1910 Riddle, Sherman (Dead) Sah 
1792 1911 531 Riddle, Joseph S M Apr. 9, 18S4 1-8 
L793ee19 toeeb32 Riddle, Frank Sie Mee ane fe Soom o 
1794 1913 Ririe, Josephine (Dead) Fee 
1795 1914 533 Ririe, now Guylfoyle, 

Effie E. D F May 3, 1893 1-16 
1796 1915 Ririe, Scott F. (Dead) Ss M 
1797 1916 534 Ririe, Otis E. S M Feb. 19, 1900 1-16 
1798 1917 535 Ririe, Nellie I. Deeb Deces 10, 1902,.01-16 
1799 1918 636 Ririe, Arthur M. S M Nov. 26, 1905 1-16 
1800 1919 Ririe, Oscar A. (Dead) VS on ih 
2221 1920 Ririe, Edith J. (Dead) DIE 
1801 1921 537 Rodman, Antwine H M Jan. 18, 1873 1-8 
2222 1922 Rodman, Loyd (Dead) Sam 
1802 1923 6538 Rogers, Stephen H M Dec. 24, 1882 1-16 
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ae? IS 
= @ 
i e 
7 =“ 
Pm Le 
in _ a 
aed 1803 1924 One-half blood or more. an 
a 1804 1925 One-half blood or more. F hae 
i 1805 1926 One-half blood or more. —s. 
sim by Be ee ee ot abit ae” 
~~ 1806 1927 Rogers, Wahneta (Dead) D F 43h 
Amun), ~e 
bad Tr? ae Pot ao a ree | 
= 1807 1928 Rogers, Thomas L. (Dead) H M de! 
Sm b, 
y bald 1808 1929 539 Rogers, now Ware, Nancy W F Oct. 30, 1849 1-4 ~ 
Ama. \, _— 
ine 1809 1930 * Rogers, T. L. H M Jan. 1, 1886 1-4 
fn 1810 1931 Rogers, Arthur (Dead) H M 
1811 1932 Rogers, Minerva (Dead) W F 

1812 1933 541 Rogers, Joseph L. S M Feb. 5, 1899 1-8 F tad 

1813 1934 542 Rogers, Ellen E. DEP Octanc0 190 tenis An 
: 1814 1935 543 Rogers, John R. S M Dec. 24, 1908 1-8 ‘ 
= 1815 1936 544 Rogers, William C. S M Mar. 22, 1906 1-8 

2173 #19387 545 Rogers, Isabell DEE Se tebue 22 Om l=S 


1816 1938 546 Rogers, now Hadden, 
Mary E. 

1817 1939 547 Rogers, new Aiton, Irene 

1818 1940 548 Rogers, now Hadden, 


Jun. 19, 1873e 1-4 
Mar. 16, 1893 1-8 


OH 
ry 


Mary A. D F Mar. 16,1894 1-8 
1819 1941 Rogers, Coaina (Dead) DeaE 
1820 1942 546 Rogers, Eldred T. S M Jun. 17, 1900 1-8 
1821 Follows 1615 
1822 1943 One-half blood or more. 


1823 1944 540 Rogers, now Watson, Viola D F Nov. Pass US ee 


1824 1945 549 Rogers, now Quimette, 


Mae DiGek > Decs! 28; 18865 124 
1825 1946 550 Rogers, Kenneth H Nov. 10, 1879 1-4 
1826 1947 551 Rogers, Helen De. Deck. t7',1909m 129 
1827 1948 552 Rogers, Antwine S)  Maduns 205 19058 18 


1828 1949 553 Rogers, Jasper 
1829 1950 554 Rogers, Rosa 
1830 1951 553 Rogers, Emmett 
1831 1952 553 Rogers, Cecelia 
1832 1953 553 Rogers, Maude 
2223 1954 553 Rogers, Flora 


Jans 13, 18%b. 1:8 
July 11, 1880 5-32 
19025 7-32 
Aug. 16, 1901 7-32 
Jan. 20, 1905 7-32 
May 12, 1907 17-32 


Sounds 
> Bi ies ia 
is 
(ge) 

Q 
_ 
| 


1833 1955 555 Rogers, now McDowell, 


Bertha D. D F Aug. 22, 1894 1-32 im 
1834 1956 556 Rogers, now Davis, HelenC.D F Feb. 28, 1896 1-32 , 

: *No affidavit submitted. an 
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ah 
1835 1957 Rogers, Arthur (Dead) H M ad 
2183 1958 557 Rogers, Willie L. S M Oct. 16, 1906 1-16 4st 
a Eee Aide. 
1836 1959 6558 Rogers, Thomas L., Jr. H M Apr. 30, 1885 1-8 ro 
1837 1960 559 Rogers, Granville, H M Feb. 4, 1889 1-8 BAL 
Joos A ee a. 
1838 1961 560 Rogers, now Ivy, Rosa L. D F Nov. 16, 1892 5-32 
1839 1962 561 Rogers, now Branstetter, * 
Josephine D F Apr. 5, 1894 6-32 a 
1840 1963 562 Rogers, John H. S M July 8, 1897 56-32 
1841 1964 563 Rogers, Nora H F Jan. 31,1883 1-4 
1842 1965 563 Rogers, Richard L. S M Jan. 15, 1905 1-8 
1843 1966 Rogers, Lewis A. (Dead) H M 
1844 1967 564 Rogers, Isadore W F Feb. 26, 1878 17-64 
1845 1968 564 Rogers, Fred R. S M Mar.20,1901 25-128 
1846 1969 6564 Rogers, Frank S M May 11,1905 25-128 
1847 1970 6567 Roberts, now Hadden, Ola H F_ Sept.25, 1885 1-8 
1848 1971 Ross, John (Dead) H M 
1849 1972 568 Ross, Floyd F. S M May 9, 1897 1-8 
1850 1973 569 Roach, Wilfred D. H M Apr. 17, 1880 1-8 
1851 1974 569 Roach, Bridget A. D EF ‘July 2, 1903 1-16 
1852 1975 6569 Roach, Melvin C. S M Jan. 15,1905 1-16 
2197 1976 Roach, Charles E. (Dead) S M 
2196 1977 6569 Roach, Wilfred D. Jr. S M Apr. 17, 1907 1-16 
1853 1978 570 Roach, Samuel H M Jan. 9, 1882 1-8 
1854 1979 6570 Roach, Mikle J. S M July 21, 1902 1-16 
1855 1980 6570 Roach, Herman B. S M Feb. 2, 1906 1-16 
1856 1981 571 Roach, now Slamans, 
Mary E. H F Jan. 27, 1884 1-8 
1857 1982 672 ‘Roach, George W. H M Dec. 25, 1885 1-8 
1858 Follows 911 
1032 1983 Rutter, Gertrude (Dead) H F 
1859 1984 573 Saxon, now Lee, Cora H F Aug. 23, 1873 1-16 
1860 1985 6573 Saxon, Veva M. D F Jan. 11, 1904 1-32 
2131 1986 6573 Saxon, Harry H. S M Sept.18, 1906 1-32 
4s! 
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1861 
1862 


1863 
1864 


1865 
1866 
2188 


1867 


1868 


2163 


1273 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 
1877 


1878. 


1879 
1880 
1881 


1882 
1883 


1884 


1885 
1886 
1887 
2138 


1888 


1987 
1988 


1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 


1994 


1995, 


1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 


2000 
2001 


2002 
2003 
2004 


2005 
2006 
2007 
2008 


2009 
2010 


2011 


2012 
2013 
2014 


2015 


574 


575 
576 


577 


578 


579 


580 


581 
582 
581 
581 


583 
584 


585 


586 


587 
588 
585 
585 


589 


590 


591 


592 
593 


Follows 1553 
Follows 1553 


Scott, George (Dead) H 


M 
Scott, Mary M. Dart 
Scott, Julia Ann (Dead) H F 
Scott, William J. Ss M 
Scott, Violet By 30 
Selby, now Marsh, Georgia H F 


Shafer, now Standard, 


Joeanna H F July 17, 1883 
Flippin, now Daniel, 

Nettie B. D Aug. 6, 1899 
Sheriff, Coeanna H F july 4, 1888 
Shaw, Franklin H M Feb. . 8, 1887 
Shaw, Rose M. We BeeA Draee ate 
Shaw, Moses S M Nov. 7, 1904 
Shaw, John S M Mar. 18, 1906 
Shobe, Anna U. WEY eJuly 22551384 
Simpson, Susan He ES July 1151842 
Simpkins, Mary L. Hee Ades 4a 87 e 
Simpkins, Warren D.(Dead)S M 
Simpkins, now Stone, 

Mary E. D F Sept. 3,:1894 
Simpkins, Vivian P. D F Mar. 10, 1897 
Simpkins, Oren F. S M Jan. 3, 1899 
Simpkins, Edward S M Nov. 17, 1900 
Simpkins, Virgil S M Nov. 4, 1905 
Slaughter, A. B. H M Dec. 138, 1883 
Slaughter, now McMillan 

Amanda D F = Aug. 21, 1886 
Slaughter, Harry E. S M Oct. 12, 1890 
Smith, Minnie (Dead) HAE 
Smith, George B. S M Dee. 19, 1902 
Smith, now Strom, 

Genevieve D F July 8, 1899 
Smith, Samuel A. (Dead) S M 


Follows 1264 
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Dec. 31, 1905 1-4 


Feb. 13,1905 17-128 
Apr. 17,1907 17-128 


Nov. 18, 1884 1-16 
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1889 2016 694 Soderstrom, Gertrude H Sept. 22, 1879 3-32 
1890 2017 595 Dickey, Alta A. D Apr. 11, 1898 3-32 
2123 2018 694 Soderstrom, Hanna N. D F Oct. 19, 1901 3-64 
H 
W 


ry hy 


1891 2019 596 Soldani, Sylvester J. M Sept. 3, 1860 1-8 
1892 2020 Soldani, Josephine (Dead) F 
1894 2021 596 Soldani, now Alcorn, 

Myrtle D F Jan. 1, 1891 3-16 
1895 2022 596 Soldani, Emmert A. S M Jan. 1, 1892 3-16 
1893 2023 597 Soldani, Louis E. S M Aug. 12, 1890 3-16 
1896 2024 598 Soldani, now Montgomery, 

Kate P. D F Jan. 20, 1888 3-16 
1897 2025 599 Soldani, now Anthony, 

Ida M. D F Nov. 5, 1886 3-16 


1898 2026 600 Soldani, now Badami, Agnes H F Oct. 7, 1885 3-16 


1899 2027 601 Soldani, Anthony H M Dee. 25, 1861 1-8 
1900 2028 602 Soldani, Amelia K. W F Oct. 14, 1867 1-4 
1901 2029 603 Soldani, Frank E. S M Mar. 25, 1891 3-16 
1902 2030 604 Soldani, Charles L. S M Jun. 1, 1893 3-16 
1903 2031 605 Soldani, Clarence S M July 7, 1895 3-16 
1904 2032 606 Soldani, Grace M. D F _ Sept.18, 1897 3-16 
1905 2033 607 Soldani, Rosa M. D F July 27, 1899 3-16 
1906 2034 601 Soldani, George H. S M Oct. 29, 1901 3-16 
1907 2035 Soldani, Mary L. (Dead) D F 
1257 2036 One-half blood or more. 
2183 2037 608 Souligny, Mildred V. D F July 19, 1903 11-32 
1908 2038 609 Stevens, John H. H M Nov. 1, 1864 1-8 
1909 2039 609 Stevens, Mildred V. D F Dec. 5, 1903 1-16 
2135 2040 Stevens, Gilbert J. (Dead) S M 
1910 2041 Stephens, Madeline (Dead) H F 
1911 2042 610 Stephens, now Friend, 

Mary H FEF Aug. 4, 1893 1-8, 
1912 2043 611 Stotts, Emma HD Eo Nove 15'S 751-16 
1913 2044 612 Stotts, Joseph L. S M May 20, 1891 1-32 
1914 2045 613 Stotts, William Wesley S M July 21, 1894 1-32 
1915 2046 611 Stotts, James .E. S M Oct. 20, 1904 1-32 


1916 2047 614 Stobaugh, Alice H Jun. 28, 1870 1-4 
1917 2048 615 Riddle, John Louis S M Aug. 5, 1888 1-8 
1918 2049 614 Riddle, Arthur S$ M Jan. 23, 1901 1-8 


es 


1919 2050 616 Stewart, now Young, 
Lenora BH F Oct. 13, 1861 1-4 
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Dan 4 1920 2051 617 Wilkie, George L. S M Jun. 26, 1890 1-8 pay 
feof 1921 2052 618 Wilkie, now Lockman, bd 
~~ Rose E. D F Aug. 28, 1893 1-8 sane 
bal (ner 
aon 1922 2053 619 Swanson, Celestine H F Apr. 6, 1881 1-16 ~y 
bye 1923 2054 619 Swanson, Addison L. S M_ Sept.20, 1903 1-32 phe 
aa 1924 2055 Swanson, Ora E. (Dead) D F det 
by : 1925 2056 619 Swanson, Joseph N. S M Oct. 9, 1905 1-32 par 
1335 2057 One-half biood or more. ~. 
2151 2058 Swain, Amos (Dead) S M 
1926 2059 620 Sweeney, Oscar E. (Dead) H M July 23, 1893 1-8 
2092 2060 One-half blood or more. 
1927 2061 621 Tapp, Belle H F Feb. 6, 1869 1-16 
1928 2062 622 Chambers, James W. S M Dec. 16, 1895 3-32 
1929 2063 623 Chambers, now Trumbly, 
Minnie A. D F May 28, 1899 3-382 
1073 2064 Chouteau, Louis P. (Dead) S M 
1930 2065 624 Taylor, James E. H M May 3, 1893 3-16 
1931 2066 625 Taylor, John F. H M Feb. 19, 1895 3-16 
1932 2067 626 Taylor, Hiram H M Nov. 2, 1896 3-16 
1933 2068 627 Taylor, Fanny H F Aug. 8, 1898 3-16 
1934 2069 628 Taylor, Agnes H F Aug. 23, 1900 3-16 
1935 2070 629 Taylor, Anna *O F Feb. 25, 1903 3-16 
19386 2071 6380 Tayrien, John H M Sept.10, 1881 1-8 
1937 2072 630 Tayrien, Mary L. D F Feb. 65, 1904 1-16 
1938 2073 630 Tayrien, Agnes D F July 22, 1905 1-16 
2132 2074 630 Tayrien, Gladys D F Oct. 26,1906 1-16 
19389 2075 631 Tayrien, Charles H M Feb. 14, 1874 1-4 
1940 2076 632 Tayrien, now Baker, Edna D F Nov. 1, 1898 1-8 
1941 2077 633 Tayrien, Thomas H M Nov. 9, 1865 3-16 + 
1942 2078 634 Tayrien, George A. S M Mar. 19, 1890 3-32 4 
1943 2079 635 Tayrien, Andrew J. S M Oct. 2, 1894 3-32 
1944 2080 636 Tayrien, Paul S M May 26, 1896 3-32 
1945 2081 633 Tayrien, now Vulgamott, 
Maude J. D F Apr. 17, 1904 3-32 
te *O Orphan vere 
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1946 2082 
1950 2083 


1947 2084 
1948 2085 
1949 2086 


1951 2087 
1952 2088 


1953 2089 
1954 2090 
1955 2091 
1956 2092 
1957 2093 


1958 2094 
1959 2095 
1960 2096 


i962 2097 
1963 2098 


1964 2099 


1965 2100 
1966 2101 
1967 2102 


1968 2103 
2124 2104 


1969 2105 
1970 2106 
1971 2107 
1972 2108 
1973 2109 
1974 2110 
LOT Omeee ut 
1976 2112 
2181 2113 


1977 2114 
1978 2115 
1979 2116 
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633 
637 


638 
638 
638 


639 
640 


641 
642 
639 
639 
639 


643 
644 
645 


646 


647 


648 
648 
648 


649 
649 


650 
651 
652 
653 
654 
651 
651 
651 
651 


655 
656 
655 


Tayrien, John C. S M Jun. 30 
Tayrien, David W. S M May 6, 
Tayrien, James HS Ma asepte9, 
Tayrien, Alberta Da tee Mar, 25; 
Tayrien, Elmer C. SwMigskeb: °26; 
Tayrien, Andrew Hoehise Nov. 11; 
Tayrien, now Scanlon, 

Jennie Dae arsunis © 7; 
Tayrien, now Huff, Viola D F Aug. 22, 
Tayrien, Alfred J. SatMyeMay. 17, 
Tayrien, Violet M. DEAE wiJans 3s, 
Tayrien, William J. Se Mes Maries 6; 
Tayrien, Rose Anna Det eeMar., 6; 
Tayrien, Cyprian Hows Mawgans 1; 
Tayrien, William Sia M,Decs 20, 


Beggs, now Toothaker, 


Rena L. G. 
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Follows 1521 


Thompson, Leroy S>.M Dec! 6, 


One-half blood or raore. 


Thompson, Nicholas H M Aug. 4, 


, 1905 


1888 


1884 
1904 
1906 


1872 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1901 
1903 
1903 


1836 
188¢ 


1889 


1894 


1861 


3-8 


1-8 


1-16 


1-32 


3-8 


3-16 
3-16 
3-16 
3-16 


3-16 
3-16 
3-16 
3-16 


1-4 
1-8 


1-8 


48m 


A ter 4* 


yore 


Thomas, Agnes H F Feb. 26, 1882 17-64 
Thomas, Maggie C. D F Mar. 19, 1902 33-128 
Thomas, Julia H. D F Apr.16,1905 33-128 
Thurman, Lola Hee sulys 31, 1885 
Thurman, Geneva Bin GS" abetes "Pre SRLS 
Tinker, Louis H M Jan. 16, 1867 
Tinker, William S M Aug. 28, 1891 
Tinker, now Burns, Bessie D F Noy. 11, 1894 
Tinker, now Stingley, Nora D F May 22, 1898 
Tinker, now Pollock, Ora D F May 22, 1898 
Tinker, Eva D F Sept. 20, 1900 
Tinker, Isabella Digk @Mar.016,51903 
Tinker, Rose D F May 4, 1905 
Tinker, Cora Deel Mar: 8.91907 
Tinker, Geo. E. H M Sept. 24, 1868 
Tinker, now Dyer, Mary G.D F May 31, 1892 
Tinker, now Martin, 
Sarah Anna D F Dec. 28, 1893 
Mite}, LEtialp, Bim ty, Givnly Atm), Aiirm by Alia jp, atin ty Clim fy, atta fy 
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1980 2117 655 Tinker, Nicholas A. T. S M July 28, 1895 1-8 » aed 
1981 2118 657 Tinker, George E. Jr. S M Mar. 10, 1899 1-8 (sh 
1982 2119 655 Tinker, now Spurrier Villa D F Sept. 21, 1903 1-8 ~~ 
1983 2120 655 Tinker, Clarence S M Nov. 21, 1887 1-8 yi 
——E———————————EE aoe) 
1984 2121 658 Tinker, Charley H M Feb. 4, 1871 5-16 be 
1985 2122 659 Tinker, now Bryant,Mary J.D F Nov. 25, 1891 5-32 40} 
1986 2123 Tinker, Roy B. (Dead) Ss M » nd 
1987 2124 Tinker, now Little Bear, l od 
Maude (Dead) Date 
1988 2125 660 Tinker, now Mathews, 
Lucille Dime Hipedians “65.1399 85-32 
1989 2126 Tinker, David W. (Dead) S M 
1990 2127 661 Tinker, Louis H. S M May 7, 1905 5-32 
1991 82128 G62 Tinker, Frank H M Apr. 5, 1862 5-16 
1992 2129 663 Tinker, Mary L. Wi +EeeDeez=1, 1861 1-8 
1993 Follows 1997 
1994 2130 664 Tinker, Tom S M Sept.13, 1893 17-32 
1995 2131 665 Tinker, now Camp, Mary E.D F _ Sept.12, 1896 7-32 
1996 2132 662 Tinker, now Duke, Eliza D F Mar. 2, 1900 7-32 
1997 MeA133." 662 Tinker, Sylvester J. S M Feb. 22, 1903 7-32 
£993 92134 Tinker, Norris J. (Dead) S M 
1998 2135 666 Todd, Maud H F Feb 27, 1879 5-16 
1999 2136 666 Todd, Harold S M May 15, 1906 5-382 
2000 2137 666 Todd, Gerald J. S M Nov. 17, 1901 5-32 
2001 21388 Trumbly, Julian (Dead) H M 
2002 2139 667 Trumbly, Eliza Wane Hasssente1 1, 1855 3-8 
2003 2140 668 Trumbly, Henry S M Mar. 24, 1890 5-16 
2004 2141 Trumbly, now Hendricks, 
Tina O. (Dead) DPE 
2005 2142 669 Trumbly, Charles S M Sept. 22, 1893 5-16 
2006 2143 670 Trumbly, now Dodds, 
Theresa De SJuly = 22,1898 © 5-16 


2007 2144 671 Trumbly, Oliver M Nov. 7, 1882 5-16 


H 
2008 2145 672 Trumbly, Clarence HM | Jaren 18, 1880) 5-16 
2009 2146 Trumbly, Eliza A. (Dead) D F 
2010 2147 672 Trumbly, Gladys DE Dec 950903 26-32 
2011 2148 672 Trumbly, Clarence E. Si Me Nowe 11, 1905) ab-32 


2012 2149 673 Trumbly, George HM Sian Oe 74 ee sa.G 


2013 2150 674 Trumbly, Andrew HM WAnce 72 91874 3-8 
2014 2151 675 Trumbly, Mary Wek Maven1 4) 1885" s4 
2015 2152 674 Trumbly, Oscar S M Aug. 18, 1906 5-16 
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2016 
2017 
2018 
2019 


2020 


2021 
2022 
2206 


2023 


2024 


2025 


2026 
2027 


2028 
2029 


2030 
2031 


2032 
2033 


2034 


2035 
2036 
2037 
2038 


2039 
2041 


2040 


2042 
2043 
2044 
2045 
2046 
2047 


» Atomic, 
oF sof 
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2153 


2154 
2155 


2156 
2157 
2158 
2159 
2160 
2161 


2162 


2163 
2164 


2165 
2166 


2167 
2168 


2169 
2170 


2171 


2172 
2173 
2174 
2175 


2176 
2177 


2178 


2179 
2180 
2181 
2182 
2183 
2184 


be 


676 
677 
678 


678 
678 


679 


680 


682 


683 


684 


685 
686 
685 
685 


687 


688 


689 
690 
691 
692 
693 
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Trumbly, J. B. (Dead) bal hk 
Follows 896 

Trumbly, John F. (Dead) S M 
Trumbly, now Currier, 

Elizabeth Die Octamale Looe 
Trumbly, Paul P. S M May 16, 1900 
Tucker, Anna He Hee Mara) 2,61854 
Tucker, Beaulah G. DD ky Apre26, 1905 
Tucker, Stephen J. Jr. Sie Mamata ys 1ay LOG 
Tucker, Angeline (Dead) H F 
Turner, Frederick D. S M Mar. 10, 1895 
Turner, Mary Beatrice H F May 14, 1883 
Tyner, Benjamin F. (Dead) H M 
Tyner, now Snyder, 

Ethel M. 1) ko | ary eed, 100 
Tyner, Roy F. Siva Ott Vee ls) 1 OL 
Tyner, William L. (Dead) S M 
Vesser, Eliza (Dead) HF 
Vesser, now Revard, Ruth D F_ Apr. 10, 1893 
Voils, Ora M. (Dead) BK 
Voils, now Mathews, 

Kathleen M. Desk. Septse7,,.1902 
Voils, Elsie L. Dees Aur iis 1906 
Watkins, Rosalie He ORS Mar li, 1875 
Watkins, Francis M. S M Nov. 30, 1893 
Watkins, James S M Aug. 21, 1895 
Watkins, John F. S M Feb. 18, 1902 
Ware, Victoria (Dead) Hoe 
Del Orier, now Crockett, 

Edna Die by | Oct.920, 189 
Del Orier, now Moore, 

Lillie M. D F Sept. 24, 1890 
Ware, Aggie Hoe i septal, 1871 
Ware, now Wells, Julia D F Jan. 20, 1894 
Ware,now Robinson, Nancy D F Dec. 9Q, 1895 
Ware, now McKinney Bulah D F _ Sept.15, 1898 
Ware, now Murray, Rosa L.D F Mar. 24, 1900 
Ware, Henry H. Da via ae O91 902 
*No affidavit submitted. 
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3-16 


3-32 
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“U48 2185 689 Ware, David S M Aug. 14, 1903 con 
a] == 
2049 2186 694 Wade, now Jennings, Effie H FF Dec. 6, 1886 1-16 as 
2050 2187 694 Wade, Merle C. S M Apr. 17, 1905 1-32 ~ 
Lol 
2052 2188 * Waters, Telina H EF Jan. 1, 1883 1-8 > ae 
ro 
2051 2189 696 Whiles, Elmer H M Sept. 9, 1882 1-8 Amy 
2053 2190 697 Whiles, now Greiner, ie 
Delilah H F Dec. 8, 1885 1-8 ; 
2054 2191 698 Whiles, Francis M. H M Nov. 6, 1888 1-8 : 
2055 2192 Wheeler, Paul (Dead) H M 
2056 2198 699 Wheeler, Merrit J. S M May 2, 1903 5-82 
2057 2194 * Wheeler, Geneva D F Dec. 17, 1904 5-32 
2154 2195 * Wheeler, Louise D F Dec. 10, 1906 5-32 ‘ 
2058 2196 700 Wheeler, Elmer H M Mar. 17, 1878 6-16 
2059 2197 701 Wheeler, Eva E. W F Aug. 38,1877 1-4 
2060 2198 700 Wheeler, Virginia D F Sept. 7, 1904 9-32 
2061 2199 702 Wheeler, Alma mH EF Apr? 29; 1885 5-16 
2062 2200 703 Wheeler, now Weinrich, 
Anna H F Mar. 11, 1883 56-16 
2063 2201 704 Wheeler, Susan Tite Une Tb 1Stie l-S 
2064 2202 704 Wheeler, Morris E. S M Sept.11, 1900 1-8 
2065 2203 Wilkie, Arnold (Dead) H M 
2066 2204 705 Wilkie, Louis F. H” M Van. 12,1886 1-8 
2125 72205 Wilkie, Andrew Edward S M Sept. 7, 1906 1-16 
2067 2206 1706 Wilson, Mary Heke Oct ooo IST sieies 
2068 2207 706 Wilson, William E. S M Sept. 28, 1892 1-16 
2069 2208 1707 Wilson, now Dixon, Julia K.D F Nov. 27, 1899 1-16 
2070 2209 706 Wilson, Banie SS Me Dec. 5, 1901 1216 
2071 2210 706 Wilson, Audry De ee uns 235029040 tal 6 
2053 2211 706 Wilson, Howard S M Nov. 18, 1906 1-16 
2072 2212 708 Woodring, Tena HSE Octw 16 1874018 : 
2073 2213 709 Woodring, Carlton, W. S77 Mar Aprist, 1895) 21-8 
2074 2214 710 Woodring, Orville W. S M Sept. 23, 1897 1-8 
2075 2215 708 Woodring, Anna Der ee Nove no 1O0L a1-8 
“No affidavit submitted. 
ae 
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. rod 
¢ 
a 
‘ rod 
v “aR” 
) af 
w ae 
a) 2076 2216 One-half blood or more ob 
Vv ae 
) 2077 2217 711 One-half blood or more. re 
i 2078) 2218 earl2 Wyrick, now Thompson, i 
ul Jessie W. D F* Oct. 2, 1895 1-4 Qsf 
tay 2079 2219 713 Wyrick, John H. S M July 12, 1897 1-4 oral 
\ 2080 2220 711 Wyrick, Elnora J. DPR" * Dec! "3, 19017 1-4 ime 
ia 208tee 22218 it Wyrick, Elmer F. SMe CADE’ 2, L904 Bla s} 
é 2082 2222 714 Yeargain, now Park, 
Estella D F Jan. 16, 1888 1-8 
2083 2223 715 Yeargain, Early I. S M July 16, 1890 1-8 ~ 
2084 2224 716 Yeargain, now DeHarity, ~ 
Verona C. Dee Jun. 17,4891 tes 
2085 2225 717 Yeargain, now Parks, Leona D F Aug. 6, 1892 1-8 
2086 2226 718 York, Adah M. H F Jan. 31, 1885 1-16 
2087 ceeded Hooper, Sallie Heber Apr, 187i 428 
2088 2228 720 Hooper, now Kennedy, 
Mary Digest shebwer9, 1394 1-16 
2089 2229 721 Siggins, Clara H EF Mar. 25, 1862 1-8 
2090 2230 722 Siggins, Andrew W. S M Feb. 27, 1891 1-16 
OSAGE INDIAN AGENCY, ~ 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 
June 25, 1921. 
I hereby certify that the foregoing roll from pages 1 to 41 inclusive, 
contains the names and dates of birth of all enrolled Osage Indians of less 
than one-half Indian blood who were living on March 3rd, 1921. 
J. GEO. WRIGHT, Superintendent. 
Department of the Interior Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington D. C. 
Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of the Interior recommending 
approval. 
(Sgd.) CHAS. H. BURKE, Commissioner. 
APPROVED as recommended, July 1, 1921. 
(Sgd.) F. M. GOODWIN, Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Ww jet 
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a = 
~~ ae? 
ball CERTIFIED ROLL OF MEMBERS OF THE OSAGE TRIBE OF INDIANS FN 
rs IN OKLAHOMA OF ONE-HALF OR MORE INDIAN BLOOD. a“? 
és? Column one shows the number adopted by the Osage allotting Com- ins 
sb, mission, column two shows the number on the roll approved April 11,1908, oo 
ang column three shows the number of the affidavit filed by the allottee giving Smo 
ey age and degree of Indian blood. Column four gives the name of the allottee 7: ' 
and shows the relationship as it appears upon the present annuity roll. % 
H-Signifies head of Family; W-wife of head of Family; S-son of head 
of Family; D daughter of head of Family. 
ALLOT- AFFI- RELA- DEGREE OF 
MENT ROLL  DAVIT H AME TION- SEX DATE OF INDIAN 
NO. NO. NO. SHIP BIRTH BLOOD 
BIG CHIEF BAND 
1 5s 1 Pah-hu-scah (Tom Big Chief) H M Jan. 1, 1859 Full 
ye 2 2 Me-to-op-pe Mpa shitty ale “absirésy iEithay! 
3 3 2 He-ah-to-me 
(May Whitehorn) De Se sane itso) eel] 
4 4 3 Heh-kah-mon-kah 
(Louise Big Chief Maker) D F Nov. 1, 1899 Full 
5 5 2 Gra-to-me (Ruby Big Chief) D F Nov. 8, 1903 Full 
2178 6 He-e-ke-op-pe (Dead) Dei 
6 ij Nah-me-tsa-he (Dead) BeeM 
4 8 Mo-she-to-moie (Dead) H M 
8 9 Mo-se-che-he (Dead) W F 
9 10 4 Richard Rusk, H M Jan. 1, 1882 Full 
10 11 4 May Rusk D F Sept. 6, 1903 Full 
2128 12 4 Hla-me-tsa-he (Bessie Rusk) D F Aug. 9, 1906 Full 
ie 13 Hun-kah-ah-gra (Dead) Ss M 
12 14 Wy-u-tsa-kah-she (Dead) ERE 
13 15 Me-tsa-he (Dead) W F 
15 16 Moie-wah-kon-tah (Dead) S M 
(Phillip Carson) 
14 17 5 Num-pah-wah-kon-tah S M Jan. 1, 1889 Full 
(Tom Carson) 
16 18 Hun-kah-me (Dead) ieee 
17 19 6 To-sho-ho (Chas. Whitehorn) S M Sept. 1, 1896 Full 
18 20 7 E-nah-min-tsa S M Oct. 31, 1904 Full 
(Ralph Whitehorn) 
19 21 Me-lo-tah-moie (Dead) H M 
- (John Ferguson) 
é 8 
ob ms ry Man " by Se a be A Sex. iv ME an jp, Milsn.\y, Aion ae aa — 7 aeP lim 5, ie bo, -_ Aon, ihn. {jy em b- 79% a die = Pitot Aim. 
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22 75 Fidelis Cheshowahkepah Hee Me sane 1, 1882) Full 4 ad s 
23 8 Hum-pah-to-kah W F Jan. 1, 1856 Full amy 
24 He-ah-to-me, Agnes <7 
M Mar. 23, 1904 Full 8 Gra-tah-wah-kah 4eP 
Ferguson (Dead) 8. D F iad 
(Silas Russell) éef 
26 Howard Russell (Dead) S.S M paws 
27 9 Otis Russell Sa See Medan 1 L837 a bill thal 
28 10 Pearl Murray Buffalo Hoek Sane 1, 1878 'Full 
29 11 Wah-she-ke-pah See Me Jane 1.1896 sail 
(Willie Russell) 
30 He-ah-shin-kah (Dead) S M 
SiO Min-kah-she D F Apr. 9, 1906 Full 
(Ruth Ferguson Russell) 
By Herman McCarthy HM Jan. 1, 918s erull 
33 191 Wah-to-sah \iie ait Geta es UE akset  loinibl 
(Martha Neal McCarthy) 
34 Son-sah-kah-hah (Dead) 1S be hi 
by aie Hlu-ah-to-me Weel Jan, 2, 1847 ull 
36 Wah.shah-she-me-tsa-he H F (Dead) 
ava 24 Wah-sho-shah Hove Jane LetSo200 Ful 
38 15 Mo-se-che-he We ek Jan. 1501869: ehull 
39 Hlu-ah-me-tsa-he (Dead) D F 
40 16 Mon-kah-sop-py HS M Jan, so), 185i) Hull 
41 He-ah-to-me (Dead) W F 
AZ LG Wah-tsa-a-tah 
(Joe Osage) S. S M Dec. 12, 1894 Full 
43 18 E-ne-op-pe ome at Apr. 6, 1895 Kull 
(Nellie Osage Daniels) 
44 16 Hun-kah-me Dy SE eDecs, 91551904 Shall 
45 19 Wah-hre-she Heese Jane, 1863 Hull 
(Charles Wahhreshe) 
46 20 Hlu-ah-me Wi ek Jan. et, L870, Pall 
47% 27 Mo-se-che-he Digpte slant, 18965) Koll 
(Josephine Lohah) 
48 Mon-kah-hah (Dead) S ™M 
49 Nah-me-tsa-he (Dead) D F 
50) 1122 Luther Harvey H My Jans er, 1870) Full a 
51” 23 Ke-ah-som-pah Winte yoans 1, 1873 Full *| 
(Mary Harvey) iF 
ome: He-ah-to-me Ete Me Damece) SOO metals ~ 
(Minnie Harvey James) "9 
és! 
je 
“— 
Bilint, iim Sy Mitty Ata ty, Mite. yy Kone hy Atom Se 
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22 


26 


27 


26 


28 


Hlu-ah-wah-kon-tah (Dead) 


(Walter Harvey) Ss M 
Num-pah-q-ah 

(Theodore R. Harvey) S M 
Wah-tsa-su-sah Ss M 
(Luther Harvey, Jr.) 

Mah-lah-to (Dead) Day 
Me-ke-wah-ti-an-kah jee Wis 
Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) W F 
Kah-he-ah-gra Ss M 
(Louis James) 

Me-to-op-pe (Mary James) D F 
Roy James yeh uh 
Me-tsa-he (Dead) H F 
Richard White (Dead) H M 
Roscoe Conklin H M 
Edith White (Dead) WwW F 
Joseph White s.S M 
Abraham White s.S M 
He-ah-to-me Orph. F 

(Nellie White Cason) 
Sho-e-ne-lah (Blind) H M 
Wah-shin-kah-sop-py H M 
(John Blackbird) 

E-ne-op-pe Dies 
(Mary Bird Fish) 

E-gro-tah (Joseph Bird) S M 
Joseph Bacon (Dead) 30 jit 
Esther Bacon W 8 
(Esther Little Soldier Daniels) 
E-gron-kah-shin-kah Hei 
Hum-pah-to-kah W F 
We-heh DE 
(Margaret Shunkahmolah) 
Wah-sop-py-wah-kah Bye ad 


(Mary Pappin Red Eagle) 
Sin-tsa-hu Ss M 
(Ralph Hamilton) 


Mar. 10, 1899 
Oct. 28, 1903 


Jan. 1, 1857 
Aug. 25, 1897 
Sept. 9, 1905 


Jan. 1, 1886 


Api, ib absieal 


Sept. 9, 1904 
Jan. 26, 1906 


Janel, 189s 


Jan. 1, 1868 
Jan. 1, 1847 
Jan. 1, 1891 
Jan. 1, 1894 
Jan. 1, 1886 
Jan. 1, 1860 
Jan. 1, 1872 
Jan. 1, 1894 


Feb. 25, 1901 


Mar. 1, 1889 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Fall 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 


Full 


Aim h Atm by Mm by, Mim Mtn ty Mim b slim, din ty, Ant Mla de a Ba 
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Aen! 
aad rou 
| ea 
ae a 
a Ta 
aé*! ie 
ped JOE’S BAND cw 
rs, op 
* 74 80 Shun-kah-moiah (Dead) H M ~~ 
F foal 15 81 Wah-tsa-me (Dead) W F ish 
finn 76 82 40 Wah-shin-kah-hu S M Jan. 1, 1880 Full pry 
ae! (Joseph Shunkahmolah) buy 
a 7 Soa Daniel West Hi Vee attmeel el S04 ul) 
p< | 73 84 Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) WwW F 
79 85 41 Kah-shin-kah S M Jan. 14, 1902 Full 
(Charley West) 
80 86 Wah-hah-sah-e (Dead) jal 4B 
81 87 Wah-ses-tah-shin-kah, (Dead) 
(John Blackbird) ae 
82 88 42 Hlu-ah-tome Wieeliae Janseel, .875) bull 
(Mary Blackbird Newalla) 
83 89 43 Mon-shon-tsa-e-tah D F Mar. 18, 1894 Full 
(Maud Blackbird McKinley) 
84 90 44 Wah-hrah-lum-pah Ward F Jun. 138, 1891 Full 
(Mollie Mantle Mercer) 
2194 91 42 Che-sho-ki-he-kah S) Mesune 19, 1907 Kull 
(Girard Blackbird) 
85 92 Pun-kah-shin-kah (Dead) H M 
86 93 45 He-ah-to-me We EB} - Jans -1,-1876 Full 
(Jennie Antwine Bigheart) 
87 94 Kah-scah (Dead) Ss 
(Charles Antwine) 
88 95 Kah-wah-c (Dead) H M 
(Yellow Horse) 
89 96 Ke-ah-som-pah (Dead) Wik 
94 97 Nah-so-su-pah (Dead) S M 
90 98 46 Pah-kah-me-tsa-he D “Be Jan, 1895 Full 
(Maggie Bates Goode) 
91 99 47 Ah-kah-hu (Dead) Ss M 
H (John Bates Yellow Horse) 
ie. 92 100 48 #Hun-kah-me-tsa-he D F Jan. 28, 1900 Fall 
. (Anna Yellowhorse Coshehe Trent) 
93 101 Kah-ah-sum-pan (Dead) Dent 
95 102 49 Joseph Bates (Dead) H M Sept. 1885 Full 
Zdom nO smrt LZ Lizzie June W Jan. 1, 1888 Full 


F 
254 104 112 Hun-kah (Joseph Bates,jr.) S M Aug. 31, 1906 Full 
F 


| 96 105 Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) H 
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Si. oe LoG Hun-tsa-me (Dead) js8 ~" 
“er rr 2 
te 98 107 Wah-tsa-moie (Dead) H M re 
¢} 99 108 50  Hun-kah-me-tsa-he W F Jan. 1, 1883 Full deh 
Aion (Martha Pryor) Amt, 
dsl 100 109 Michel Wah-tsa-moie (Dead) S M (Se 
101 110 Pun-q-tah (Dead) H F ie 
102 imel tet Andrew Berry (Dead) SM ZoP 
103. 112 Grace Berry (Dead) HF « 
1043 oD EL Esther Berry Smith H F Dec. 24, 1884 Full 
WO SEG Nun-tsa-wah-hu ieee Vie aries Ls beer ul 
106" #115 53 Num-pah-se Sr) Mesduns 1071892) 9 hull 
(Joseph Cannon) 
LOT = SSE ab2 Johi Cannon S  Megdulyan4, 19918 Bail 
LOS Heise Frank Cannon (Dead) H M 
209) AdSi “54 Alex Cannon H M May 22,1896 Full 
110 119 Q-pah-su-ah (Dead) ial Wye 
a Bw 120 55 Wah-to-sah Wien Jansert. 1368 9 Full 
iia lea Pah-pah-ah-hah (Dead) Ss M 
(Francis Opah) 
HGS alae Tsa-po-in-kah (Dead) Vel il 
ne ale Hlu-ah-me-tsa-me (Dead) W F re 
115 124 456 Lawrence Gray H M Jan. 1, 1885 Full 
TGs L2b Hazel Gray Blaine (Dead) H F - 
Le e126 Laura Gray (Dead) Diino 
HS. 23271 5% Amos Osage Hee Ma danu-sh; 1872, (Pall Ast 
LOT 28a bs Ne-kah-ah-se Waste Janae, 188) Pull 
(Eliza Osage Bigheart) te 
E208, ©1295 59 He-ah-to-me DY EF. July, 65, 1899 Full » 
(Rosa Osage Farnsworth) ~ 
22 SiS 0 Wah-tsa-ah-tah (Dead) Ss M y 
gel 
MOH-E-KAH-MOIE BAND re 
SBR alas Moh-e-kah-moie (Dead) HE my 
123s os Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) Wiss oe 
122ceeelooeeOO Tsa-me-hun-kah Dea danwet 1890) Full i 
(Mamie Warrior Bolton) here 
4 
qor 
A» wr 
te fs Bdn 
~~ ¢ 
“yr 
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rod 
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~— 
134 Me-hah-sah-e (Dead) D F rod 
(Aggie Mohekahmoie) Am ty 
135 Me-ah-hre (Dead) | oie 5 (ner 
(Mary Mohekahmoie Stepson) wa 
a~- 
136 61 Adair Hickey H M Jan. 1, 1876 Full Ci 
137 William Fletcher (Dead) H M dst 
138 673 Me-sah-e Wie hee es Une ieee LS (One Hat fom 
TSO to Gra-to-me-tsa-he SS) DWP Hebr 177 1901 Full (age 
(Katherine Cole) 
L440 ais Gra-to-ah (Mary Cole) S. D F July 5, 1904 Full 
Ti G2 Sin-tsa-wah-kon-tah S M Mar. 13, 1896 Full 
(Charles or Frank Fletcher) 
142 E-to-moie- (Dead) Dik 
(Anna Fletcher) 
143 Frances T. Fletcher (Dead) D F 
144 Gro-tun-kah (Dead) Orph. M 
(Joseph Fletcher) 
Follows 180 
145 63 To-wan-gah-she H M Jan. 1, 1859 Full 
146 64 He-ah-to-me Wel rE Jan. 1, 1863" Kull 
147 Gra-tah-su-ah (Dead) Shige Dal 
(Thomas Butler) 
148 65 Eugene Butler Seay Jan. 21, 1ssse ull 
149 + Me-gra-to-me H F Jan. 1, 1866 Full 
150 U-ses-tah-wah-hah (Dead) H M 
151 Gilbert Cox (Dead) H M 
Follows 58 
152 Me-ti-an-kah (Dead) Hite M. 
153 Mo-se-che-he (Dead) WwW F 
154 E-ne-op-pe (Dead) Deer 
55 Ne-wal-la (Dead) See 
(Edward Elkins) 
156 67 E-he-ke-op-pe D FEF Jan. 15, 1902 Full 
(Mary Elkins) 
157 68 Wah-ne-en-kah S” M Oct: 10,1905 Full 
(Ernest Elkins) 
158 Bernadette Elkins (Dead) D F 
159 Luther Elkins (Dead) H M 
Follows 493 
*No affidavit submitted. 
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150 
151 


152 
2208 


153 


154 
155 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 


162 
163 


164 
165 
166 


167 


168 
874 


169 


170 
yal 


172 
173 


174 


175 
176 
2189 


177 


Follows 493 


Follows 493 
160 70 Charles West H M Jan. 1, 1888 Full 
161 70 Louisa West D F Mar. 14, 1907 Full 
apy Al Don Dickinson H M Apr. 1, 1877 Full 
163 Herbert Spencer (Dead) H M 
164 72 Jennie Spencer W F Jan. 1, 1884 Full 
Follows 127 
Follows 127 
Follows 127 
165 174 Gra-tah-su-ah Orph. F Jan. 1, 1892 Full 
(Donnie Cole Whitehorn) 
Follows t81 
Follows 19 
166 76 To-wan-gah-he (Tom Cox) H M Jan. 1, 1859 Full 
167 Son-se-grah (Dead) WwW F 
(Lucy Kirk) 
168 77 He-ah-to-me De hee Maro Sosa ull 
(Fannie Frye Lasley) 
169 78 Edward Cox HM Jan; 15,1873) Full 
170) 79 A-non-to-op-pe (Celia Cox) W F Jan. 1, 1887 Full 
Lit 78 Wah-tsa-ah-tah S M July 1, 1904 Full 
(Joseph Cox) 
172 Edward Cox, Jr. (Dead) S M 
173 Lottie Ione Cox (Dead) D F 
174 80 Clinton Bigheart jst We “Aebo b aksyal aoe} 
175 Mon-shon-tsa-e-tah (Dead) W F 
176 Hum-pah-to-kah (Dead) D F 
(Rose Bigheart) 
a ey Wah-kon-tah-he-um-pah H F (Dead) 
178 Ne-wal-la (Oscar Neal) S M _ (Dead) 
Follows 181 
179 Stevens Neal (Dead) jah ye 
180 81 Rose Neal Hill W F July 17, 1888 Full 
181 Kle-o-tone (Dead) IBY Go 
182 82 Wilson Kirk Hea Ma Janets 1857) Full 
ee ee ee : 35] seat A — so i Site. > Ai bey 
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ae? rr 
bas 178 1838 82 Dora Kirk D F Feb. 28, 1901 Half ad 
Oi 179 184 82 Rosa Kirk D F  Aug.15, 1905 Half any 
Cs tp 
gst 180 185 A-non-to-op-pe (Dead) H F “sf 
fo 132 186 John Little Coon (Dead) H M és! 
és! 181 187 Pah-she-he (Dead) ad: 
- (Mary Cox Bacon Rind) Orph. F res 
174 =: 188 John Neal (Dead) H M ‘Let 
160 189 Hun-tsa-me (Dead) Orph. F 


(Mable Cole Cox) 


NE-KAH-WAH-SHE-TUN-KAH BAND 


Jan. 1, 1840 Full 
Jan. 1, 1852 Full 


182 190 838 Ne-kah-wah-she-tun-kah 
183 191 84 Wah-hre2h-lum-pah 

184 192 85 Nicholas Webster Jan. 1, 1875 Full 
364 193 Lo-tah-tse-a (Dead) 


185 194 86 E-to-moie (Little Star) 
186 195 83 Wah-to-sah-e 
187 196 86 Gra-tah-ah-kah 

(John Star) 


Jan. 1, 1868 Full 
Jan. 1, 1869 Full 
Oct. 2, 1900 Full 


nam 2m dm 
Pie) el ee Cole 


188 197 86 Tom-pah-pe De Wer praiiyn19038) Lull 
(Rose Little Star) 

Boh BSS Hefa) E-kah-pah-she S M Jan. 19, 1906 Full 
(George Little Star) 

LOOM Ooms 4 Che-sho-wah-ke-pah Be Mes Janet, 187 0me roll 
(Oliver Morton) 

191 200 Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) W F 

192 201 88 Hum-pah-to-kah Die te eanees 1897 eb ult 
(Mary Morton West) 

193 202 87 Ke-ah-som-pah DF -Nov..13,,1900 Full 


| (Josephine Morton) 
5 194 2038 87 Mary Che-sho-wah-ke-pah D F Mar. 9, 1903 Full 


f 195 204 89 Millie Kirk H Jan. 1, 1884 Full 
196 205 90 Hun-wah-ko Hee bee sJan. we ieatSaGe Hall 

bmg LO 7a 206 Pun-kah-wah-ti-an-kah H M (Dead) 
tp 198 207 Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) W. F 
by 199 208 91 Wah-tsa-ah-hah S M Aug. 23, 1895 Full 
ra a (James Bigheart) 
_ 200 209 Wah-te-sah (Dead) be a 
fy A —) 
4-— <—e 
! Ae \, et 
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wr 4 SA Noy 
yo 
red (a 
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rc rod 
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Bad 201 210 85  ##Wah-sis-tah S M Jun. 2, 1906 Full iad 
a Mian), 
es} (Carl Ponca) ach 
re 3 DOF Pah-nee-wah-with-tah H M (Dead) o_~* 
id 20S meal 2 mee 92 Gra-to-me-tsa-he W. oe Kid ansaeel, col ball i 
Am), ae ete OS ‘si 
Al MES 
én 204 213 Ne-kah-lum-pah (Dead) H M Rey 
rai 205 214 Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) W F és! 
a. 206 215 93 Hah-moie (Bird Tuman) S M Jan. 1, 1889 Full bron 
gs! ——_— én 
he 207 we2l69 94 Gurney Miller HM.) Jan. 15) 2863) Full nee! 
é 2 OSteae ie 4 Grace Miller Case De he Oct ac4- 1901s Halt é. 
fe 209 218 94 Howard Miller S M _ Sept.10,1903 Half 
io 210) 219% 394 Chester Miller Sp) Mee Aus. 2906) Halt 
a eee) Ne-ah-tse-pe (Dead) ish de 
212) 221 Annie Turpie Daniels G. D F _ (Dead) 
OL ee Bro-ki-he-kah (Dead) H M 
214 223 E-ne-op-pe (Dead) 1D) 48 
(Annie Brokey Nolan) 
Pals, Dey Herbert Brokey (Dead) Ss 
PANN ard) E-pah-son-tsa (Dead) H 
és 217) 2260 ar9S Shon-kah-tsa-a HW Mer Jyan. 1 1864 Fall 
OF (Tom Steele) 
he DISam 220 Polly Earl Jones (Dead) D F 
2091 228 Hun-kah-me-tsa-he (Dead) D F 
BOTS 29 Gra-to-moie (Dead) jak 
220 230 Ke-ah-som-pah (Dead) WwW F 
221 “231 96 Me-gra-to-me Dk Jano “1, 1880 Full 
(Helen Scott Maker) 
222) 23 7ee oF Me-hun-kah Deer Jan 2 1s9l) ull 
(Rose Scott Lasley) 
223 233 98 Hlu-ah-wah-kon-tah Se Me Mar fr, 1895) Pull 
(Daniel Scott) 
Ze e234 699 Shah-kah-wah-pe S “Me Auge” £1897) Full 
(Walter Scott) 
220 -2oDee £00 Wah-tsa-ah-hah He OM Vaneeel, 1304) ull 
226 236 101 Wah-hrah-lum-pah Wee Jans ee lovs er all 
(Josephine Watson) 
22 eo ee Oe, Wah-tsa-moie S M Jan. 1, 1896 Full 
(Joseph Watson) 
228 238 Ethel Bryant (Dead) H F ég 
229° «23978103 Shah-wah-pe Ee Vie ane covet Ul & 
é& 
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230 240 Embrey Gibson (Dead) H M ihe 
232 241 Hun-kah-hop-py (Dead) S M ish 
(Edward G. Gibson) pty! 
231 242 Tsa-me-tsa (Dead) Wek Y Slo 
(Helen Gibson) ors 
233 243 104 Son-se-o-grah Here Santee 1 846 eal 
(Ropemaker) 
234 244 Mon-shon-tsa-e-tah (Dead) W F r 
235 245 105 Wah-ko-sah-moie Deh e Janweet, 1893, Pull , 
(Mary Clay Kenworthy) 
236 246 106 Dudley Haskell igh lowed ean pale alley tonal 
23 pee 24h LOT Son-se-grah Wie Ee eJans te 1882eeb ull 
238 248 106 Wah-hrah-lumpah ID ler Biuibipemler abeyynh Faull! 
(Rose Haskell) 
239 249 106 Me-gra-to-me Deb July 26, 1902 Hull 
(Mable Haskell) 
240° «+250 «106 Hlu-ah-wah-kon-tah Sie Mis MarjunS 019068 Full 
(George Haskell) ; 
241 251 He-shah-ah-hle (Dead) jel Wl 
242 252 108 He-ah-to-me W eePt Janey Ai, 1866 Full 
243 253 Ah-kah-me (Dead) Diy 
244 254 108 Hlu-ah-gla-she S M Nov. 28, 1903 Full 
(George Davis) 
245 255 Mo-hah-ah-gra (Dead) He iM 
246 256 Wah-kon-tah-he-um-pah W F (Dead) 
24% 257 109 He-kin-to-op-pe Ward F Sept. 21, 1893 Full 
(Angella Hanna McKinley) 
248 258 112a #£Peter Clark HM Jan. 1, 1883) Full 
249 259 Tom-pah-pe (Dead) HF 
255 260 113 Richard Kenny Hy Jane *F,, 1856" Full 
(Che-sho-hun-kah) 
ZOOmIncO Lee LO Gra-tah-su-ah We EiaJane. deebs67 ek ull 
256i 262.eet PL He-he-kin-to-op-pe Det, Jan. i, 1894. Full 
(Mary June Pryor) 
252 263 A-non-to-op-pe (Dead) 1D ng WES: 
(Nora Kenny) 
ZL92 e264) 113 Hlu-la-tsa-keh S M May 5, 1907 Full 
(Fred Kenny) 
253 Follows 95 
254 Follows 95 
256 265 Lah-tah-sah (Dead) ie ay 
def 
4 Mie, Atm os tim jy, Maat, Ain ty Bint, Ain, Aen fy At Milan byy Mim jy Rim ly Aiton fo, 2? a —jp ob 
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258 
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* John Kenny H M Jan. 1, 1883 Full ~~ 
114 Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) W F Oe 
(Annie Brown) at 
115 Orlando Kenworthy H M Mar. 23, 1878 Full <T 
Nellie Buffalo (Dead) W F esp 
Tony Townsend (Dead) H M got 
of 
116 Hun-kah-hop-py H M Jan. 1, 1868 Full bas 
117 Hun-kah-hop-py Ward M Aug. 22, 1892 Full ‘ 
(William Stepson) 
116 He-ah-to-me DE Jan. 1,,1095 | bull 
(Mary Hunkahhoppy Cannon-Lookout) >> 
118 Wah-hrah-lum-pah D F Aug. 19, 1897 Full wd 
(Rose Hunkahhoppy Fletcher) = 
Jack Hartley (Dead) H M : 
Nah-hah-scah-she (Dead) H F 
119 Wah-tsa-ki-he-kah H M Jun. 1, 1869 Full 
(Charles Drum) 
120 We-heh D F Dee. 25, 1895 Full 
(Agnes Drum Rogers) 
Wah-to-sah (Lucy Drum) D F (Dead) 
121 Julia Dunlap Waters Dee Julyae, 1888) hull Bs 
BIG HILL BAND 
Follows 338 
123 To-wah-e-he H M Jan. 1, 1856 * Full 
124 Hunkah H M Jan. 1, 1888 Full 
(Alfred McKinley) 
Adelia McKinley (Dead) W F 
124 Eu-pah-shon-kah-me Deeks Octs, 28,1906. Full 
(Pearl McKinley) 
Daniel McDougan (Dead) H M 
125 Ben Harrison H M Jan. 1, 1870 5-8 
Less than one-half Indian blood. ea 
Less than one-half Indian blood. i 
Less than one-half Indian blood. 
Less than one-half Indian blood. q 
Less than one-half Indian blood. : 
Ne-kah-e-se-y (Dead) H M pte 
(Jimmy) 4oi 
* No Affidavit Submitted. o 
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a 282 293 Lizzie Q. (Dead) W F 
(3 284 294 126  Me-se-moie D F Nov. 23, 1891 Full 
, (Rita Kyle Miles) 
283 295 Wah-shah-she (Dead) Die 
(Minnie Kyle Smith) 
285 296. 127 Mollie Kyle Burkhart D F Dec. 1, 1886 Full 
286 297 Ke-ne-kah (Dead) H M 
287 298 Ne-kah-o-e-blah (Dead) H M 
288 299 A-non-to-op-pe (Dead) WwW F 
289 300 Pah-pah-ah-hah Ward M (Dead) 
(inomas Dorry) 
290 301 128 Num-pah-se Ward M Feb. 8, 1901 Full 
(Philip Brokey) 
291 302 Earnest Roe (Dead) seh 
292 Follows 296 
293 303 Alex Marshall (Dead) bate NE 
294 Follows 303 
295 Follows 294 
296 Follows 295 
297 ~~ 304 «130 Perry King Fie Vieroan see Tat hee ULt 
298. 305: pi3t E-ne-ke-op-pe W piteeeanwe s.0875 ull 
299 306 Sin-tsa-wah-kon-tah (Dead S M 
800 307 Min-tsa-kah (Dead) S M 
(Walter King) 
301 308 Pun-q-tah (Mary King) Dee Dead) 
302 309 1380 Moh-en-gra-tah S M Apr. 11, 1904 Full 
(George King) 
303 310 To-pah-moie (Dead) S M 
294 311 Mum-brum-p2h (Dead) Hon i 
295 312 Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) H F 
296 313 129 Hun-kah-she D FE Jan. 1,.1894 Full 


(Clementine P. Butler, nee Harris) 


292 314 Walter Florer (Dead) H M 


WHITE HAIR BAND 


304 315 Che-she-hun-kah (Dead) H M 
30D 0eo16 Gra-to-me-tsa-he (Dead) W F 
306 317 Ne-wal-la (Dead) Ss M 
(George W. Allen) 
807 318 182 John Claremore H M May 10, 1882 Full 
i a tr Mra i Pin boy — Bm b> Abie, Artin ty Aim p, Aiten |p, Attn ae - 
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308 319 133 Amanda Claremore W F Jan. 1, 1887 Full mf 
309 320 He-ah-to-me (Dead) D =F ne 
7a BYALA BIB? Mon-sha-ah-she (Louis) S M Apr. 8, 1907 Full ~~) 
310 322 184 Dominic Daniels Ho PM ane ie ese Ful re 
311 323 185 Joseph Daniels HM ‘Jan. 41,1881 Ful! rod 
312 324 Wah-she-ho-tsa (Dead) H M fz 
(Joe Tasso) om 
313 325 Gra-to-me (Dead) W F nine 
314, 3265136 Hlu-ah-tse-ke SMe evans teets90 eall 
(John Kenworthy) 
AGUS) BRYA Wah-ne-ah-tah (Dead) 5S M 
(William Kenworthy) 
aaksy RAS! GS BY/ Wah-shun-kah-hah S M Feb. 4, 1900 Full 
(Peter Kenworthy) 
317 = 329 Wah-shah-hah-me (Dead) D F 
318 330 138 E-gro-op-pe (Hall Goode) O. M Jan. 1, 1890 Full 
319 331 139 Wah-hrah-lum-pah Orph. Hance igs looser) 
(Margaret Goode) Deaf & Dumb 
320 332 140 Mo-se-che-he He Santee 36k  Rualk 
321 333 141 E-som-pah (May Pettus) D F Mar. 15, 1893 Full 
322 334 142 Wah-ko-sah-moie HO Sa Janee ie 1oGo) all . 
323 335 143 Lah-tah-sah (Clara Wilson) D F Jan. 1, 1892 Full ma 
324 3386 144 Ho-tah-me D F Oct. 31, 1896 Full : 
(Anna Collum Bates) 
825 337 Hun-tsa-moie (Dead) Ss M 
(John Mason) 
326 338 145 Joseph Mason HM Janv 61888 Full 
327 339 146 Rose Mason Wie ee ariel eS So meculy 
328 340 Gra-to-me-tsa (Dead) Dee ie 
2210 341 Lo-ton-tse (Dead) Ss M 
3829 342 Francis Drexil (Dead) Hee 
330 343 147 Wah-ko-sah-moie We EF Wanveeesis76 ee ull 
(Mary Drexil) ; 
331 344 148 Ne-kah-ah-se Deets Jat 1.1698) eb all =) 
(Grace Drexil Kenworthy) 
332 345 Me-tsa-kah (Dead) S M 
(John Drexil) 
goo) 3046 Moie-en-gra-tah (Dead) S M 
334 347 Pun-q-tah (Dead) 1D Ye gk 
335 348 149 Pah-se-to-pah H M Jan. 1, 1847 Full 
Let 
> or bi. re “p 709 tp Bram i _ y Ams Acanfe oo a . - Fi, Aan be, finn}, _ Aiton by, Aiton, alten by, ren by, line rena er ae ~ fin. 
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326 349 150 Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he W F Jan. 1, 1850 Full i 
Bot 550) Abd Angela Peace Russell S. D F Jan. 1, 1887 Full |e 
838 351 152 Pau! Peace HeeM Janie, 1886 Mull 
271 Som Lee Clara Marshall Nash W F Mar. 15, 1890 Full 
palsy eatsys Sin-cha-wah-kon-tah (Dead D F 
339 354 153 Henry Peace He Me Janeel, 883" Full 


TALL CHIEF BAND 


340 355 Alex Tall Chief (Dead) Ege NL 

341 356 154 Eliza Tall Chief Wiehe sApra 3; 1871 3-4 
342 357 155 Rosa Tall Chief Wie Eanes wel, 18st 34 
343 «9358 «6156 Hlu-ah-wah-kon-tah buy Mi Jane, 7, 1890 7-8 


(Alex Tall Chief, Jr.) 


844 359 157 Che-san-me Haeh Jan.) tel, e487 Sell 
3845 360 158 He-an-to-me (Emma) He anew hSo2 Fall 
846 361 159 Eves Tall Chief HigeitieDec 1, 1876 Full 
347 362 Wah-shah-hah-me (Dead) W F 

348 363 159 Helen Tall Chief Ds. ie Octsy21, 1905 Yall 
2211 364 Henry Tall Chief (Dead) S M 

349 365 104 Me-hun-kah He ee canted), 18846 Pull 


350 366 160 Ho-tah-moie (John Stink) H M Jan. 1, 1863 Full 


351 367 161 Wah-shah-hah-me Hy le Jans 1, use peat 


352 368 162 Henry Tall Chief Mir Sanwa §l, 1883 btull 


H 
30s 309 Nah-she-wal-la (Dead) H M 
354 370 163 Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he De He saree LS8So0 Baath 
(Mattie Mashunkashey) 


355 371 Tilton Entokah (Dead) H M 

356 372 164 Pah-she-he Wits Pl dana, 1885p Bull 
(Grace Entokah Abbott) 

307 3i3, 164 He-ah-to-me D VE vanes 16,019051 9 Bull 


(Mary Wilson) 


KO-SHE-WAH-TSE BAND 


358 o4. 165 He-lo-ki-he (Bare Legs) ree Vee anommiee sg? wlll 
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166 


167 


168 


170 


171 


172 


173 


174 
175 


176 


LT 


169 


178 


He-se-moie (Dead) Heal. 
Tsa-me-tsa (Dead) Dea 
(Mary Buffalo Woodmansee) 

Charies Grant H MM: Jan: 
Wah-tsa-e-o-she (Dead) TNE 
George Dunlap Nephew M _ Jan. 


Follows 184 


E-to-kah-weh-ti-an-kah H M (Dead) 
Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) W F 
Shon-shin-kah (Dead) Ss M 

(Bryan Wilson) 

E-to-hun-kah SM eS Decw 24; 


Kah-wah-ho-tsa (Sassamoie)H M Jan. 


Ne-wal-la (Tsa-shin-kah) H 


(Theodore Wilson) 


Follows 381 
do 369 
do 2093 


(Roan Horse) 
Wah-ko-ki-he-kah (Dead) W F 
Wah-to-sah-grah We kt Sane 
Ah-kah-me-tsa-he DP Ke Jane 
(Eva McKinley Star) 

Lah-su-sah-pah (Henry 

McKinley) S M Aug. 
Ah-kah- (James McKinley) S M Jan. 
Tah-tsa-hu-hah (William 

McKinley S M Dee. 
Wah-hu-sah DE Apr. 
(Mary McKinley Watson) 
Gre-scah (Dead) Ss M 
Ah-kah-me (Dead) 


Josephine McKinley Ham- 
ilton D F Sep. 


Jan. 


yes 


Me-tsa-he (Dead) W 
Hlu-ah-tc-ime (Mary 

Newalla) D F Dec. 
To-wah-e-he (Richard 

Newalla) S M Oct. 


Son-se-gra (Dead) 


+ Gi mcexyy e. yea wor Ymencer Simagyer Gmwasye Somers © mepee © ie mer 
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1873 


1894 


1900 


1868 


1885 


1866 


1903 


1906 


1853 


Full 


3-4 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 
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429 
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180 


181 


182 


183 
184 


185 
185_-_ 
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186 


187 
188 


189 


190 


190 
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Wah-tsa-moie (John Hunter)S M July 4, 1893 
Wah-ko-sah-moie Bi AB cdfeiioye aly abhi 
(Mary Hunter Roan) 


Magdaline Hunter Clark D F Oct. 19, 1890 


BLACK DOG BAND 


Black Dog (Dead) eM 

Gra-to-me-tsa-he Wo BR Janel yeLs80 
(Louisa Blackdog Tuman) 

Edgar McCarthy Sh i dieheuals alisya! 

Me-tsa-he (Nettie 


McCarthy) Weert san, 1, 1885 
To-wah-e-he (Dead) 18 bead’! 
Moh-shah-hah-me (Dead) W F 
Amos Hamilton H M Jan. 1, 1873 
Noah Hamilton SeM Jun. 18, 1902 
Ira Hamilton Sev Janrol, 1904 

S) 


Otto Hamilton Merasuns 4, 1907 


Gra-tah-me-tsa-hah (Dead) H F 
Wah-tsa-a-tah 


(James W. McKinley) S M_ Jan. 1, 1894 
Mah-sah (Walter McKinley) 
(Dead) SM 
He-ah-to-me (Dead) Der 
Me-ho-e (Dead) jel 1 
Allison Webb H M Jan. 1, 1883 
He-lo-ki-he (Long Bow) H M Jan. 1, 1864 
E-gro-tah (Charles Pettus) S M Oct. 20,1890 
Myron Bangs (Dead) H M 
Wah-sop-py (Lucy Hah-moie 
Bangs) W F (Dead) 
Percy Bangs (Dead) Ss) M 
Silas Sanford (Dead) 1B lil 
Anna Sanford W F Apr. 13, 1881 
Allen Webb (Dead) H M 
Hum-pah-to-kah (Elda 
Webb West) Waki dan. icolsss 
Gra-tah-scah (Dead) SM 
Bertha Webb D F Aug. 16, 1906 


Cn ee ee eagle ah 
* No affidavit submitted. 
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Full 
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ap ny 2p PAD AD LePaeD cok sok del gel got ae 
oe hee bet GRE ESE GSE ALS fe Ca re ar fer fe Ser 
Willie McCarthy (Dead) H M 
Andrew Jackson (Dead) H M 
Wah-hrah-lum-pah (Dead) W F 
Me-tsa-he (Maud Hah- 
moie) Dead D F 
SAUCY CHIEF BAND 
Lawrence (Dead) H. M 
Follows 29 
Wah-hu-sah-e (Dead) labo) ae 
192 Joseph Mills Orph. M Oct. 12, 1887 
Alex Eagle Feather (Dead) H M 
193 Wah-te-sah Hibetanoanweol 1 aa 
Gra-to-me-tsa-he (Dead) Ward F 
(Ida Gibson Revard) 
Prudie Martin Hen- 
derson (Dead) Heer 
194 Christine Martin Ba- 
con Rind DEVE yAugcie2?, 1903 
195 Cecil Martin S M Mch. 12, 1906 
196 James G. Blaine Hie Me ane woe. 
Walker Blaine (Dead) 
E-ne-op-pe He M Jans 1, 1881 
196 Eugene Blaine (Dead) Siam 
196 Me-shah-e (Dorothy Blaine) D F Jan. 30, 1902 
196 James G. Blaine, Jr.. So) Ma Oct.e 13, 1904 
Less than one-half Indian blood. 
Hayes, Little Bear Ho Mo Jans fo 1885 
Lo-hah-me, Dora (Dead) Week 
Ah-hu-shin-kah (Dead) H M 
197 Nah-hah-sah-me W F Jan. 1, 1847 
Chouteau, Augustine (Crowe)H F (Dead) 
= Strike Axe, Joseph- 
ine (Jump) D F Jan. 1, 1894 
Chouteau, Augustus (Dead) S M 
198 Chouteau, Charles S M_ Feb. 10, 1898 


* No affidavit submitted. 
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Full 


Full 


Half 
Half 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


5-8 


Full 


Full 


8-4 
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; 441 459 Penn, Mary (Dead) D *F ZeP 
: 442 460 Penn, Martha (Dead) D F Bot 
a dt 
443 461 Chouteau, Rose (Dead) Orph. F dim ty 
444 462 199 Panther, Robert H M Sept. 1, 1862 Full oF 
445 463 199 Panther, Charles S M July 9, 1889 Half a4 
416 464 200 Panther, Clark Se VieeeiViaree( loo. dal oy. 
448 465 202 Panther, Nettie (Carr) DOPE PT Augs 21° 1895 "Half 
447 466 201 Panther, Maude (Bruce) Die her Oct 16.1598. Halt 
449 467 John Strait (Dead) H M 
450 468 203 Mary Pryor Wettee yan, 1,604 eEull 
451 469 204 Edna Goodbear Maze Heeiye fans 1, 1876 =Kull 
452 470 205 Charles Me-she-tsa-he Fie Vie sari! el Som ull 
A453 SfAT1 Wah-ko-sah-moie (Dead) W F 
A55 472 206 Hlu-ah-me (Eva Bean) 0), ogg rl ecpovecitle, “Tbehe eh VT U nT 
454 473 205 Pah-she-he (Emma Hoover 
Maker) Dees Janel. | too e ULL 
456 474 Mizer, Sarah, nee 
Dodson (Dead) 13h dd 
2094 475 Mizer, Aaron (Dead) Ss M 
457 476 207 Ben Mushunkashey H M Jan. 1, 1881 Full 
458 477 Hlu-ah-me-tsa-he (Dead) W F 
(Edna Mushunkashey) 
459 478 Arthur Mushunkashey S M _ (Dead) 
2191 ~ 479) 207 Charley Mushunkashey Se Mea pApr. 37 1907 sifull 
460 480 211 William Pryor Hy eM Oct 12,1876 V7-8 
461 481 208 Min-kah-she (Mary Pryor 
Blaine) Wit =Janeet, Io%a ull 
462 482 209 Josephine Pryor Maker Dee Ye Jane oO; 1900. bulk 
463) 483) 211 John Pryor S M Mar: 20, 1903 Full 
464 484 210 Shon-kah (Charles 
Mushunkashey) 5. Ge uMosJunse 1, 1896) skull 
465 Follows 526 
A566 ReaD | 22 Susie L. Hutchinson Fev) -Mar. 15, 1882)" Full 
2096 486 212 Vernie L. Hutchinson Akin D F Nov. 2, 1901 Half 
2095 mes? 92 Charles V. Hutchinson Se» M Oct.) 4,. 1902 Half 
467 488 212 Carlos H. Hutchinson Sip Mee Dec.e4, 1905 Half 
468 489 Ke-le-kom-pah (Dead) 13 al 
469 490 213 Mo-se-che-he Pee heen teeetch os: wrull 
* No affidavit submitted. 
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Follows 481 
492 442 Paul Albert H M Jan. 1, 1871 Full 
493 Annie Albert (Dead) WwW F 
494 Hlu-ah-me-tsa-he (Dead) D F 
495 215 Pah-she-he H F Jan. 1, 1859 Full 
496 Hum-pah-to-kah (Dead) H F 
497 George Albert (Dead) H M 
498 216 Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he Ho E® Jana t,) 1873 mail 
(Augustine Black) 
499 216 Hom-me-tsa-he (May 
Black) D F  Sept.27, 1906 Full 
500 217 Me-shah-e Hey be Jang 1,. 1856 eu! 
501 218 Harry Kohpay BH OMA Jane 1, 287i eral! 
602 219 Elsie Kohpay Shelton DF) Jan. 27, 1889 Half 
503 218 Hugh Kohpay S M Nov. 3, 1900 Half 
504 Lizzie Kohpay (Dead) Dy ik 
505 218 Loretta Kohpay SaeMee Janel, 1907 enalt 
506 A-non-to-op-pe (Dead) WE 
507 220 Wy-e-gla-in-kah (Red 
Corn) H M Jan. 1, 1853 Full 
491 214 Wah-kon-te-ah (Wakon 
Iron) S M Apr.1, 1891 Full 
508 Wah-kon-tah-he-um-pah W F (Dead) 
609 221 Wah-tsa-kon-lah (Ralph 
Malone) Orph. M Jan. 1, 1891 Full 
510 222 Raymond Red Corn H M Mar. 1, 1885 Full 
511 Tsa-pah-ke-ah (Dead) H M 
512 Hlu-ah-me-tsa-he (Dead) W F 
613 Kah-shin-kah (James 
Black) (Dead) S M 
514 Pearl Hartley (Dead) Hae 
615 Heh-gah-hah-scah (Dead) H M 
(Charles White Tail) 
516 Julia White Tail (Dead) W F 
517 223 John P. White Tail 
(Adopted) S M Jan. 1, 1897 Full 
518 John Buffalo (Dead) H M 
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493 519 Antwine Albert (Dead) H M 
149 620 69 Ne-kah-she-he W F Jan. 1, 1873 Full 
150 521 Wah-pah-ah-hah (Edward 
Elkins) S.S M _ (Dead) 
151 522 69 Gra-to-me (Minnie Elkins 
Smith) S.D F  Sept.30, 1905 Full 
2164 623 69 Com-pox-she (Kate 
Albert) D F Feb. 3, 1907 Full 
494 524 224 Charles Michelle H M Jan. 1, 1868 Full 
495 625 225 Me-sah-e (Nellie 
Michelle) Wiehe aie tent 157 cat oll 
496 6526 226 Ida Michelle Iron D F Feb. 15, 1896 Full 
497 6527 227 Harry Big Eagle H M Jan. 1, 1886 Full 
793 528 358 Wah-shah-hah-me (Elsie 
Big Eagle Rusk) W F Jan. 1, 1890 Full 
21438 629 358 Me-tsa-he (Metsa or 
Bertha Big Eagle Jones) D F Jun. 1, 1906 Full 
498 530 Sylvia Wood (Dead) BSR) 0: 
499 631 Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he Fi te (Dead) 
500 532 Kah-wah-ho-tsa-ah-ga-ny H M_ (Dead) 
501 Follows 526 
502) bose eo Harry Py-ah-hun-kah S. S M Mar. 17, 1889 Full 
603 634 230 Charles Brave He Meoedanwe, 21878 Full 
504 5385 231 Mum-brum-pah (Mary 
Strikeaxe Brave) W F Apr. 1, 1885 Full 
505 536 230 Andrew Brave S M July 22, 1901 Full 
506 6537 230 Louis Brave S M Dec. 25, 1905 Full 
507 5388 232 Laban Miles H M Mar. 1, 1866 Full 
608 6539 233 Mo-se-che-he (Annie 
Miles Free) Dy fe dun,) 6) S90 Luk 
509 6540 Wah-shah-ah-pe (Mary Miles 
Schoonover) (Dead) D F 
510 Follows 516 
511 541 235 Pah-pah-ah-ho (Leo 
Miles) S M Mar. 1, 1894 Full 
612 642 Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he W F (Dead) 
513 Follows 510 
514 543 * Walker Penn Ss. S M Jan. 1, 1891 3-4 
615 544 Charles Penn (Dead) S. S M 
616 545 232 Laban Miles, Jr. S M Oct. 6, 1901 Full 
510 546 234 Hlu-ah-shu-tsa (John 
Miles) S M Jan. 6, 1888 Full 
513 547 3 Eddie Penn S.S M Jan. 1, 1889 3-4 


* No affidavit submitted. 


465 


527 
628 


529 
530 


631 


532 


533 
534 
535 
536 
537 


538 


539 
540 


542 
543 
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548 230 John Whitehorn He Me Jane eet cope fll 
549 230 Arthur Whitehorn S M Oct.'5, 1905 Half 
550 Hu-lah-tun-kah (Big 
Eagle) H M_ (Dead) 
551 237 Pah-pu-son-tsa W F Jan. 1, 1849 Ful! 
552 238 Hun-kah-ah-gra (Robert 
Warrior) 9S, Seine ale at SOOme hull 
553 Wah-she-pah (Dead) S. S M (Wash Warrior) 
554 Pah-she-he (Mary 
Warrior) DE. (Dead) 
ns PAY) Russell Warrior H M Jan. 1, 1883 Full 
556 240 E-stah-o-gre-she (John 
Nahhahscahshe) H M Jan. 1, 1867 Full 
bbT 241 Shon-blah-scah Wak Pe Santetoe S67 il 
Follows 465 
568 228 Mon-kah-he (Frank 
Pyahhunkah) Bro-in-Law M Mar. 5, 1894 Full 
559 Charles LaForce (Dead) H M 
BEAVER BAND 
560 Bigheart, James (Dead) H M 
561 242 Bigheart, Rosa L. 
(Watkins) D F Jun. 4, 1892 Full 
562 Bigheart, Sarah L. (Dead) D F 
5638 242 Bigheart, Belle L. D F Feb. 27, 1903 Full 
564 243 Che-sho-shin-kah (Henry 
Red Eagle) H Jan. 1, 1849 Full 
565 244 Rose (Rose Red Eagle) WwW Jan. 1, 1851 Full 
patti Oh AU he he Be I heat | 
566 245 Paul Red Eagle H M Jan. 1, 1880 Full 
567 246 Cecelia Red Eagle WE Janet 1883 “Full 
568 245 Harry Red Eagle S M Sept.15, 1902 Full 
569 245 Louis Red Eagle S M Mar. 17, 1905 Full 
570 245 Joseph Red Eagle S M Jun. 24,1906 Full 
571 Hlu-ah-shu-tsa (Dead) H M 
Si2 Beg-gah-hah-she (Brave) H M_ (Dead) 
573 Mary Brave (Dead) W F 
574 248 Andrew Bighorse Hee Me Septtgeels75. 5-8 
575 249 Hum-pah-to-kah Wi 1 Age I TEER gata] 
LIPRAOLAPMAAVVAIALa 


544 5676 250 We-heh (Rose 


McDougan Malone) S. D F Jan. 1, 1892 Full 
545 577 251 Peter Bighorse S M July 12, 1899 13-16 
546 578 248 Joseph Bighorse S M Dec. 25, 1901 13-16 
547 579 248 Mary Bighorse D F_ Feb. 25, 1904 13-16 
548 580 Julia Bighorse (Dead) DEE 
2169 581 248 Edward Bighorse S M Jan. 6, 1907 13-16 
541 582 247 Charles McDougan S. S M Mar. 1, 1888 Full 
549 583 252 John Wagoshe H M Jan. 1, 1878 Full 
550 584 253 Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he 
(Agnes Bigheart Wagoshe) W F Jan. 1, 1878 Full 
551 585 254 George Vest Ss. S M Jun. 15, 1896 Full 
652, OSG" 252 Charles Wagoshe S M Jan. 25, 1904 Full 
553° 587 Mo-se-che-he (Dead) DD Par 


§54 588 252 A-non-to-op-pe (Lillie 
Wagoshe) D F Oct. 14, 1905 Full 


2214 «845689 252 Wah-sah-po (Rose 
Wagoshe) D F May 22, 1907 Full 


65511 590)) 255 John Lookout H M Jan. 1, 1876 Full 
656 591 256 Heh-kah-mon-kah (Mrs. 


Sam Smith) H F Dec. 24, 1886 Full 
2231 O92) Zoo William Lookout S=Mesjunee30—1907 Full 


S5i 09a Zor Louis Bighorse H M Jan. 1, 1865 5-8 
558 594 258 To-op-pe (Ida Bighorse) W F Feb. 1, 1879 Full 


559 595 259 Rosa Bighorse (Rosa 
Wood) D F Apr. 28,1896 13-16 


560 596 258 Lillie Bighorse (Lillie 


Vest) D F _ Sept. 27, 1901 13-16 
5G 59%. 258 Minnie Bighorse D F Mar. 29, 1904 13-16 
562 698 Charles Bighorse (Dead) S M 
563 599 Paul Buffalo (Dead) H aM 
564 600 260 Pah-pu-son-tsa We We eJaneeie 1858eer ull 
565 601 Me-sah-e (Dead) H oF 


566 602 261 Ah-tsa-shin-kah (Mary 
Wildcat Means Mayse) D F Jan. 1, 1897 Full 


567 603° 262 Mo-ho-gla H M Jan. 1, 1854 Full 
568 604 263 Me-tsa-hi-ke Wee Jan--le—1844 Full 
569 605 264 Antwine Pryor H M Jan. 1, 1881 Full 
570 606 A-non-to-op-pe 
(Frances Pryor) (Dead) W F 
571 607 Julia Pryor (Dead) Der 
2172 608 264 Susie Pryor D F Feb. 14, 1907 Full 
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615 


616 


617 


618 


619 


620 


621 


622 


623 
624 


625 
626 


627 
628 
629 
630 
631 


632 


633 
634 


Ali py Mm tie, Aim, mh, Bien, Alten 
VQHRLRLLEI 
Henry Coshehe (Dead) H 
265 Wah-kon-tah-he-um-pah WwW 
(Hope Coshehe) 
Clem Coshehe (Dead) iS) 
265 John Coshehe Ss 
George Coshehe (Dead) S$ 
Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) H 
Follows 1069 
Follows 1069 
Follows 689 
Follows 760 
267 Wah-tsa-ah-tah (Ralph 
Onhand) Orph. 
268 He-he-kin-to-op-pe (Minnie 
Onhand Mayse) Orph. 
269 John McFall H 
270 Gra-tah-shin-kah (Mary 
McFall) W 
271 Minnie Whitehorn 
(McDougan) Sister-in-Law 
George Michelle (Dead) jal 
272 Wesley W. Michelle Ss 
273 Mo-se-che-he H 
Coleman, Mary (Dead) H 
Coleman, Joseph (Dead) S 
STRIKE AXE BAND 
274 Fred Lookout H 
275 Mo-se-che-he (Julia 
Lookout) WwW 
276 Charles Lookout Ss 
277 Frederick Lookout Ss 
274 Nora Lookout D 
Agnes Lookout (Dead) D 
274 Henry Lookout NS) 
278 James Strike Axe Orph. 
279 Wy-e-nah-she H 
Tsa-shin-kah-wah-ti-an-kah 
(Saucy Calf) H 
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= 
se! @P sep 


Jan. 1, 


1873 


Full 


Aug. 18, 1900 Full 


Jun, 21, 


Nov. 17, 


Jan. J, 
Jans) 1; 


Jane Ly 


Aug. 6, 


Janeen. 


Janos 


Jan. 1, 


Oct 16; 


Agee 


Jan. 19, 
Apr. 23, 


Oct. 18, 


Jan, 1, 


(Dead) 


1881 


1895 


1866 


1878 


1880 


1905 


1839 


1865 
1870 
1892 
1895 
1901 
1906 
1896 


1847 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Half 


Full 


Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 


Full 


€ wage 
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600 635 
601 636 
602 637 
603 638 
604 639 
605 640 

2099 641 
606 642 
807 643 
608 644 
609 645 
610 646 
611 647 
612 648 
613 
614 649 
615 650 
616 651 
617 652 
618 653 
619 654 
620 655 
621 656 
G22 em Oor 
623 658 
624 659 
625 660 
626 661 
627 662 

wt } iy a. t 


280 
281 


282 
283 


284 


287 


443 


443 


443 


288 
289 


288 
288 
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Joseph Buffalohide H M 
Agnes Buffalohide W F 
Tom-pah-pah (Dead) 18 hb 
Pendleton Strike Axe H M 
Mo-se-che-he (Rosa 

Strike Axe) W F 
Emma Strike Axe (Dead) D F 
Ida Strike Axe (Dead) oy My 
Foster Strike Axe awit 


Lo-tah-sah (Cordelia 


(Strike Axe) W F 


Jennie Strike Axe (Anna 
Godfrey Lynch) D F 

Emma Strike Axe Burnett D F 

Dora Strike Axe Murphy D F 


Louis Pryor IS 
Andrew Pryor S” MM 
Follows 259 


O-sah-ke-pah (Cap 


Strike Axe) Vs b= Wat 
Pah-se-to-pah (Deaf 

& Dumb) x MM 

Me-sah-e (Dead) Ww F 


(Veva Pahsetopah) 
Cora Pah-se-to-pah 


Oglesby 1S lg 
Carrie Pah-se-to-pah Di, =: 
Louis Pah-se-to-pah Ss M 


Hun-kah-me 
(He-ah-to-me) Dead H F 


Me-hun-kah (He-ah-to-me) H F 


Ke-nun-tah (William 
Shahpahnahshe) S M 


Pierce St. John H 
Ke-ah-som-pah w 
Gra-tah-scah (Dead) S. S 
(Jacob Jump) 

Dora St. John (Neal) D 
Herbert St. John rs} 


M 
¥ 
M 
F 
M 
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Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1, 


Jan. I, 


Jan. 1, 


Afb Be 


(Dead) 


* * get GIG 
we iw 4 


1885 
1886 


1880 


1882 


1874 


Sept. 24, 1895 
Nov. 23, 1897 
Jan. 23, 1906 


Afrwowie le 


Apr. 23, 


Jan. 1, 


Jan. ow; 


Jun. 20, 
(Dead) 


Nov. 8, 


(Dead) 
(Dead) 

Jan. 1, 

atlas 


ll Verna 
Apr. 5, 


1879 
1906 


1861 


1870 


1901 


1905 


1875 
1874 


1902 
1904 


a? ae? 


4s der & 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


15-18 


31-32 
31-32 
31-32 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 
Full 
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= 
Aa} 
628 663 288 William St. John S M Feb. 3, 1906 Ful " Re 
629 664 Frank Corndropper (Dead) H M = 
630 665 290 Gra-to-me-tsa-he Wi Eee Jang lee S460) Flt 
631 666 291 Peh-tsa-moie HM Janvety =18135eP oil 
632 667 292 Wah-tsa-u-sah We Ee Jane ieee S72eek oll 
633 668 293 Richard Firewalk HY MM Janel! 1883 Full 
634 669 294 Son-se-grah (May q 
Firewalk) W F Jan. 1, 1892 Full 
635 670 Lah-blah-wal-la (Three 
Striker) H M_ (Dead) 
636 671 Wy-u-hah-kah (Dead) H M 
637 672 * Hlu-ah-me-tsa-he W F Jan. 1, 1849 Full 
638 673 295 John Oberly H M Jan. 1, 1880 Full 
639 674 296 Me-tsa-he (Sarah Oberly) W F Jan. 1, 1883 Full 
640 675 295 Martha Oberly D F Mar. 18, 1905 Full 
21384 676 295 A-non-to-op-pe (Violet 
Oberly) D F Nov. 20, 1906 Full 
641 677 297 John A. Logan H M Jan. 1, 1873 Full 
642 678 298 Mary Logan We Boe Jan los 18750. ull 
643 679 299 Joseph Logan S M Jun. 20, 1899 Full 
644 680 297 Oscar Logan S M Dec. 11, 1901 Full 
645 681 297 Rosa Logan D F July 17, 1905 Full 
NE-KAH-KE-PAH-NE BAND 
646 682 300 A-she-gah-hre (Robert 
Ashegahhre) H M Jan. 1, 1851 Full 
647 683 3801 Gra-to-me-tsa-he We EF Jan. 15) 1856) Fall 
648 684 302 Me-tun-kah (Susan Killon) D F Jan. 1, 1890 Full 
649 685 300 Va-sah-pah-shin (Henry 
Pehsemoie) S M Nov. 13, 1905 Full 
650 Follows 659 
651 686 Ke-mo-hah (Dead) 1a foe il 
652 687 303 Lo-tah-sah W F Jan. 1, 1874 Full 
653 688 304 Me-tsa-he (Elda 
Townsend) Ss DP rh Jansele 1892 Wut 
654 689 305 John R. Townsend S. S M Dec. 1, 1896 Full 
655 690 303 Hun-kah-me De Janet cote Pal 
656 691 303 He-mo-sah (John 
Kemohah) S M Jan. 1, 1899 Full 
657 692 303 Mo-e-kah-shah (Joseph 
Kemohah) S M Sept.20, 1902 Full 
* No affidavit submitted. * 
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658 693 303 Moh-shon-kah-heh (Thomas <a” 


Kemohah) SweeMosOcts 1, 1904 )F ull 
659 694 Ralph Kemohah (Dead) S M Mar. 26, 1906 Full 
650 695 Tsa-e-kon-lah (Dead) Fr 


H 

660 696 306 Clarence Gray HeeMeesane 1) 1876" Feull 

661 697 307 He-kin-to-op-pe (Jennie 

Gray) W F Oct. 1, 1888 Full 
DFE 
s 
S) 


662 698 307 Mary Gray Pratt Jun. 13, 1904 Full 


663 699 Carl Gray (Dead) M 
2161 700 Clarence Gray, Jr. (Dead) » M 
664 701 Tsa-pah-shin-kah (John) H M_ (Dead) 
665 702 Wah-shah-pe-wah-ko W F_ (Dead) 
666 703 be E-to-wah-hrah-lum-pah 
(Mary Brown Claremore) D F Jan. 1, 1895 Full 
667 704 308 Charles Brown (Shon-kah) S M Jan. 1, 1887 Full 


668 1705 David Copperfield (Dead) H M 
669 706 309 Hun-kah-me-tsa-he 

(Maggie Copperfield) W F Jan. 1, 1874 Full 
610 OTe SLO Me-tsa-he (Louise 


Copperfield) D F Nov. 12, 1900 Full 
671 708 309 Hun-kah-she (Louis 

Copperfield) S M _ Sept.16, 1902 Full 
672 709 309 Hun-kah-ah-gre (Frank 

Copperfield) Site MoeMaro23, 1905 all 


220% wal 309 Wah-she-pah (Walter 
Copperfield) Seer lieunee23, 1907 hull 


673 711 William Pitts (Dead) Hoe 
674 712 Me-tsa-he (Isabella 

Pitts) (Dead) W F 
675 713 Wah-to-ah-nah-she (Dead) S M 
2200 714 George T. Pitts (Dead) Ss M 


676 B75 (Sit Hun-kah-tun-kah (Roman 


Logan) H M Jan. 1, 1860 Full 

677 716 312 Pah-she-he (Mary Logan) W F Jan. 1, 1877 Full 
Ce oly. sil Me-tsa-he (Agnes 

Logan Russell) Dy ae Jan. 1, 1895 Full 
679 718 Tom-pah-pe (Dead) DE 
680 719 311 Wah-tain-du-sah (Effie 

Logan Harvey) D F Mar. 7, 1905 Full 
681 720 314 Che-sho-shin-kah Hei Jan: 2; 1839) Full 
682 N12): Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) Wie: 
683 722 315 Frank Lohowa H M Jan. 1, 1885 Full 


687 


710 


751 


316 


319 


319 


320 


321 


322 
320 


320 


323 


325 


H 
H 
Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) WwW 
H 


~r ~er Gy 


Wah-kah-lah-tun-kah (Dead) H M 
Me-tsa-he (Dead) Ww F 
Ah-hu-scah (Wally White 

Wing) S M 

To-op-pe (Dead) F 

Hun-tsa-moie (Dead) M 

F 

Mo-se-che-he (Dead) F 


CLAREMORE BAND 


Francis Claremore H M 
Weh-hreh-lum-pah WwW F 
Tsa-pah-ke-ah (Dead) S M 
(Louis Claremore) 
Jonn Abdott He=M 
Ne-kah-she-tsa (Dead) W F 
Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he DE 
(Mildred Abbott) 
Henry Pratt lel NG! 
Hun-kah-me (Josephine 
Pratt) nie SI 
Helen Pratt Matin Dee 
Gra-tah-scah (George 
Pratt) Ss M 
‘Charles Pratt Ss M 
Thomas Pratt (Dead) S M 
Me-gra-to-me (Dead) H M 
Bishop Opah (Dead) eave 
Pah-hu-gre--she (Florence 
Big Eagle) W F 
Andrew Opah Soe 
Charles Big Elk (Dead) HOSE 
Mo-se-che-he (Cora 
Big Elk Pitts) W F 
Mary Big Elk (Dead) Saee 
Don S. Big Elk Sot 


y hd 
~w f~ 


—_w 
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Apr. 25, 1886 Full 


Full 
Full 


1869 
1871 


Jan. 1, 
Jane 1 


1879 Full 


1865 


1874 
J; 1896 


1901 


16, 1905 


Full 
Full 


1888 
1906 


Janae ls 
Sept. 28, 


Janel eel oocmet Oil 


July 1906 Full 


Gra-she-ah-tse-a (Grace 
Big Elk Webb) 13h A 


Ationg | opiplis(4 ert) 


Shah-pah-tse-a (Dead) H M 
* No affidavit submitted 
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752 
7153 


754 
755 
756 
757 
758 
759 


760 
761 


762 
763 
764 


765 
766 


767 
768 


769 
770 


T71 


772 
773 


774 


775 


776 
717 


778 
779 


780 


781 


326 


334 


335 
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Hlu-ah-me (Dead) W F 
E-ah-scah-wal-la (Dead) 
(James Browning) S M 
Mon-kah-hah (John 
Browning) S M Jan. 1, 
Eugene Ware (Dead) H M 
Hum-pah-to-kah (Edith 
Ware) WW eee A Drak. 
Joseph Ware ‘So Wow S press, 
Mary Ware DE May 5, 
Elijah N. Ware S 7M Mar: 23, 
Daisy L. Ware Deh ei ebw 4; 
Nom-pe-se (Chas. Ware) S M Dec. 5, 
Follows 7438 
Henry Roan HeaM. Jans 1, 
He-ah-to-me (Dead) WwW F 
Grace Roan D F July 4, 
Arthur Bonnicastle H M Feb. 20, 
Angie Bonnicastle Wa oe Api 6; 
Maud Thompson Supernaw H F Jan. 2, 
Mary Thompson Williams D F Nov. 15; 
Jack Wheeler (Dead) om ie 
Nah-me-tsa-he (Mrs. Pope) W F Jan. 1, 
Rhoda Wheeler Ridge H Dec. 25, 
Ben Wheeler H M Jan. 1, 
Tsa-me-tsa-he (Fanny 
Wheeler) W F_ (Dead) 
Hun-kah-hre (Fred 
Wheeler) S M_ Oct. 6, 
Me-tsa-he (Mary Wheeler) D F Aug. 15, 
Nannie Naranjo 1g MgR marie a 
Clara Naranjo (Dead) D F 
(Clara Archuleta) 
Mary Naranjo (Dead) Daas 
Valentine Naranjo (Dead) S M 
Hlu-ah-shu-tsa (Joe 
Red Eagle) H M_ (Dead) 
Hun-kah-me (Dora 
Red Eagle) W F (Dead) 


Abin. fy 


1897 


1877 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1905 
1906 


1883 


1906 


1877 
1887 


1882 


1899 


1861 


1884 


1876 


1901 
1906 


1872 
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i mag nay 


Full 


Full 
Full 
Fuil 
Full 
Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 
3-4 


Full 
Full 
Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 


WE 


& ~ar 4~<gr 
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740 


T41 


742 


743 


2101 


720 


744 
745 
746 
747 
748 
749 
2160 
750 


751 
752 


753 


754 


765 
756 


757 
758 
759 
2190 


760 
581 


761 
162 


782 


783 


784 


785 


786 


787 


788 
789 
790 
791 
792 
793 
794 
795 


796 
797 


798 


799 


800 
801 


802 
803 
804 
805 


806 
807 


808 
809 


336 


337 
338 
339 
337 
337 


337 


340 
341 
342 


343 


343 


344 
345 
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i 42. 
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Hlu-ah-shu-tsa 
(Frederick Red Eagle) S 


Alice Red Eagle D 


Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he 
(Dead) H 


Sophia Spotted Horse 


(Sophia Greenback) H 
Hattie Crow (Dead) D 
Ah-sin-kah (Dead) H 


WAH-TI-AN-KAH BAND 
Wah-she-hah (Bacon 


Rind) H 
Wah-ko-ki-he-kah (Rose 
Bacon Rind) WwW 
George Bacon Rind 
(In-gro-tah) S 


Ah-tsa-shin-kah (Louise 


Bacon Rind Young) D 
Mah-hu-sah (Moses) iS) 
Julia Bacon Rind D 
Mah-he-wah-kon-tah (Dead) S 
Mo-sah-mum-pah H 
Hun-kah-me WwW 


Ki-he-kah-tun-kah 
(Walter Matin) S 


To-wah-e-he (Dead) 
Gra-to-se-me (Dead) 


She-she (Dead) 


Simon Henderson 

Louisa Henderson (Dead) 

He-ah-to-me (Irene 
Henderson) 

Mon-shon-tsa-e-tah (Dead) 


H 

WwW 

H 

Ne-kah (Dead) Ww 
H 

WwW 


Howard Buffalo (Dead) 


George Pitts 


D 
D 
H 
Cena June (Dead) Ww 
H 
Mary Pitts WwW 


—— 


Ban, 


M 


F 


ele 


3 Se ae. ae ae 


mf fy 


ge 


WILE 


A 


Apr. 14, 1901 Full 
Sept.14, 1905 Full 


(Dead) 


Aer 2b 
Akal. ak. 
Nov. 8, 
Jan. 1; 
Nove al, 
Dec. 20, 
Oct. 16, 


Janteek 
Jan. le 


Jan. 1, 


gan. 1; 


Mar. 16, 


Nov. 1, 
Mayes 


1860 
1866 
1890 
1897 
1901 
1903 
1906 


1867 
1873 


1896 


1883 


1906 


1880 
1887 


Full 
5-8 
13-16 
13-16 
13-16 
13-16 
13-16 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 
3-4 


eet 


ae 


763 
764 
765 
2216 


2130 


766 
167 


768 


769 
770 


765 


T7121 
7712 
773 


774 
175 
776 
2102 


T717 
778 


7719 


780 


781 


2103 


782 


783 


784 
785 


810 
811 


812 


813 


814 
815 


816 


817 
818 


819 


820 
821 
822 


823 
824 
825 
826 


827 
828 


829 


830 


831 


832 


833 


834 


835 


344 
344 


344 


346 
347 


346 


348 


349 


350 
351 


350 


350 


350 


352 


353 


355 


Warren Pitts 
David Pitts 
Follows 770 
Elizabeth Pitts 


Son-se-gra (Dead) 


Ho-ki-ah-se 
Me-tsa-he (Louise 
Hokiahse) 
Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he 
(Louisa Hokiahse) Dead 
To-ho-ah (Louis Hokiahse) 


H 


W 


D 
S) 


Wah-shah-me-tsa-he (Dead) D 


He-ah-to-me (Dead) 


WM. PENN BAND 


Peter C. Bigheart (Dead) 
Wah-ko-ki-he-kah 


H 


H 
WwW 


Hlu-ah-to-me (Dead) Ward 


George Bigheart 
Pah-me-she-wah (Dead) 
Charles Bigheart (Dead) 
Um-pah-to-kah (Dead) 


Claude Smith 
Hlu-ah-to-me (Mamie 
Smith) 

Wah-tsa-me (Robert 
Smith) 

Hum-pah-to-kah 

(Ida Smith Kemohah) 

Ke-ah-som-pah (Mary 
Smith) 


Elias S. Bigheart (Dead) 


Wah-she-wah-hah (John 


Bigheart) 
Hlu-ah-to-me (Grace 
Bigheart) 
Follows 789 
Ne-kah-sto-kah (John 
Bigheart, Jr.) 


H 
W 
S) 
D 


H 
W 
S 
D 


D 


H 


H 


Ww 


s 


aE 


bag bee 


2S 


M 


M 


Nov. 1, 
May 7, 


May 12, 


Jan. 


1, 


Aji, ale 


Jan. 


Jans 


25, 


1, 


1903 
1905 


1907 


1868 


1878 


1904 


1841 


Sept. 12, 1876 


Jan. 
Jan. 


May 
Dec. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Mar. 


1873 


1882 


1902 
1903 


1905 


1865 


1868 


1897 


7-8 
7-8 


7-8 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


3-4 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


800 


801 
802 
803 
804 
805 
806 
807 


808 


809 
810 
811 
812 


356 


353 


359 


363 


364 


865 


366 


867 


368 


369 


370 
371 
371 


Wah-ko-sah-moie 
(Mary Miller Kennedy) 

Ne-kah-sto-wah 

(William ‘Bigheart) 

Kah-scah (Don Bigheart) 
(Dead) 

Grah-e-grah-in-kah (Dead) 

(Homer Bigheart) 

Wah-tsa-tun-kah (Joseph 
Bigheart) 

Edward Bigheart 


aAY 


nn 


nn 


O-lo-hah-wal-la (Dead) H 
He-ah-to-me (Dead) WwW 
Follows 497 

Ne-wal-la (Henry Lohah) § 
Ah-hu-shin-kah (Albert 


Lohgh) Ss 
A-non-to-op-pe (Elien 
Lohah) D 


He-kah-mon-kah (Mary 
Sarah Lohah) D 
Tom-pah-pe-she (Simon 
Lohah) Ss 
Laura Lohah (Laura 
James Cheshewahkepah) D 


ee 


Samuel Barker 


O-lo-hah-moie (Dead) H 
Mo-se-che-he (Dead) Ww 
Hlu-ah-wah-kon-tah S 
(Robert Olohahmoie Morrell) 


Wah-tsa-a-tah S 
(George Olohahmoie Morrell) 
Wah-hrah-lum-pah D 


(Mary Morrell Ferguson) 
Num-pah-q-ah (Charles 
Morrell) Ss 
Me-gra-to-me (Nellie 
Morrell) D 
Moie-ke-kah-she (John 
Morrell) Ss 


Tah-hah-gah-heh (Dead) H 
Wah-hu-sah-e WwW 
Ah-kah-me (Ella West) WwW 
Shon-kah (James Maker) S$ 


Bo 


BE 


M 


M 


a hy oY 


Janney 
Aug. 26, 1901 


Mar. 
Jan. 


Jun. 


Jun. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jane 


1, 
1, 


1898 


1889 
1887 


1893 


1899 


a 22 GOD 


1887 


1879 


1892 


LD So 


15, 1899 


1900 


1902 


1904 


1869 
1879 
1897 


Full 
Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 
Full 
Full 


¥ mnagp 


r-| 


& 


a ma.) > fot eI § Aiton 


ane r bald 


813 


814 
815 


816 
817 
818 


819 
820 


821 
822 
823 
824 
825 
826 
827 
828 
829 
830 


831 
832 


833 
834 


835 
836 


837 
838 
839 


834 


840 


wORre 


863 


864 
865 


866 


867 


868 


869 
870 


871 
872 
873 
874 


875 


876 
877 
878 
879 


880 
881 


882 


883 
884 


885 
886 
887 


888 


889 


ten. Aten. 
oh ash Ge? 


LURRRMVE 


=—y 


372 Ah-nah-nie-tsa-he (Roy 
iuaxer) Ss 
W ah-shah-she-me-tsa-he D 
3/0 Ho-ke-ah-se (George 
Maker) iS) 
373 Ross Maker Ss 
874 Edgar Maker H 
375 Mo-shah-ke-tah H 
376 Tom-pah-pe 35f 
377 Q-hun-pe-ah (John Bruce) S 
Albert Penn (Dead) H 
378 Dora Penn WwW 
378 Wah-ses-tah (Andrew 
Penn) Dead Ss 
379 Wah-te-sah (Grace 
Penn Olohahmoie) D 
378 Mary Penn D 
Follows 469 
ne Fred Penn H 
O-ke-sah (Dead) H 
380 Me-tsa-he (Rose West) WwW 
Wah-kon-tah-he-no-pah-pe 
(frank Wood) 5.5 
381 John Wood s. S 
380 Mo-se-che-he (Josephine 
West Lookout) D 
Hlu-ah-tse-ke (Dead) Ss 
Follows 839 
382 Dan G. West H 
Pah-pu-son-ts2 (Fanny 
West) (Dead) W 
He-ah-to-me (Lucy West) D 
Mo-se-che-he (Dead) D 
382 Howard M. West Ss 
Me-tsa-he (Dead) H 


LITTLE CHIEF BAND 
Heh-scah-moie (Dead) H 
* No affidavit submitted. 


- 
a 


ae eee ee i be 


hf to 


& 


de 4 


ELAS 


Sept. 15, 


(Dead) 


Sept. 10, 


Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1, 
Jan. 1, 
Janel: 
Jan.. 1, 
Jan. 1, 
Jay J; 


Janel, 


~~ 


1898 


1904 


1888 


1884 


1864 


1846 


1890 


1887 


1894 


1895 


Aug. 16,1906 


Jan. 1; 


Jarl 


(Dead) 


Oct. 28, 


Jargpiten Ye 


Jan. I, 


(Dead) 


Apr. 1, 


1873 


1874 


1894 


1904 


1878 


1906 


wouster 


Full 


Full 


oe 


& 


Ain 5, 


inn fi LTim\, Sten . 
i sok sa? sok Aor ge} +} 
war Smee & wer é §~r Ser ql 
ens > 
é er 


— 


858 


859 
860 


861 
862 
863 
864 
865 


867 
866 


py anf, thin } Mian. 5 Lite fy Arm 


890 
891 


892 
893 


894 
895 


896 
897 


898 
899 


900 
901 
902 
903 
904 
905 
906 
907 


908 


909 


910 
911 


912 
913 
914 
915 
916 


917 
918 


383 


384 


385 


386 
387 


388 


389 


390 


389 


891 


392 


393 


394 


395 
396 


395 


Ip <2 ra p4 
oan ] ' i+ f i ; @ 4 
dal det ail fn <5 4 — “ 


Snegr Sn~eer & mer ar 4~er 


a 


Charles Whitehorn 
John Whitehorn 


James Whitehorn (Dead) 
Nah-kah-sah-me 

(Kate Whitehorn Barker) 
Mary Whitehorn (Dead) 

Hum-pah-to-kah (Dead) 


ae oe Ee 


Kan-sah-ah-hre (Dead) 
Wah-shah-kah-me (Dead) 


iw hy 


Ki-he-kah-nah-she 
Hlu-ah-to-me (Frances 
Kihekahnahshe) 
Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he 
(Magella Whitehorn) D F 

Hum-pah-to-kah (Tresa 

Whitehorn} D F 
Monk-she-hah-pe (Dead) S M 
M 
F 


Smdnmunu 4m q 


ry 


Mo-ne-pah-she (Dead) H 
Me-tsa-he W 
Wah-shah-she-me-tsa-he 
(Agnes Daniels) (Dead) D F 
Ho-ho (Clarence Daniels) S.S M 
Wah-Shah-she (Joseph M. 
Daniels) S M 


He-ah-to-me (Dead) HE 
Frances Little Soldier Hy 


(Frances Barker) 
(Pah-hu-gre-she) 


Frank Little Soldier (Dead) H M 
Me-tsa-he (Juanita Hunter) W F 
Ellen Spurgeon Hw” FE 
Mary Agnes Lohowa ish Ad 
Hlu-ah-wah-tah (Dead) H M 
He-to-op-pe Wine G 
Mah-grah-lum-pah (Mary 
Morrell) DF 
Peh-tsa-hun-kah (Dead) S M 


Hlu-ah-wah-kon-tah (Joe 


hh, Ain) A> de) ce Ain, Gib cin a 
oa ioe & TS sag y Past asi 
—w Ye ~~ 


Jan. 1, 


vans; 


Jan. 1, 


Dec. 15, 


Morrell) S M Oct. 7, 


Aimy Pm by 
Ser §<e 4 


stan 


1890 


1888 


1888 


1863 


1873 


1894 


1865 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


1895 maz 


1903 


1888 


1889 


1881 


1883 


1871 


1899 


1904 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


Full 


LHVURRA 


ad 


=P Zed Zed TP Lad GaP Tad Tad FeP 


Mim, Billion a i» 
POPC aCe OF Oe OF Oe Oe OO Ce Oo Ce oe a a 
{oar 
Geof 
2185 919 395 Wah-shah-me-tsa-he (Lillie) D F Mch.30, 1907 Full res) 
868 920 Me-tsa-no (Mary Mudd) 
Dead H F 
870 921 Anna Mudd (Dead) DIEF 
869 922 397 Alex Mudd S M Mch.15, 1890 Full 
871 923 - Lucy Lotson (Beaver) HF Jan. 92, 1877) Full 
872 924 Lucius Lotson (Dead) Ss M 
2144 925 Ran Lotson (Dead) S M 
873 926 Albert Mudd (Dead) Hee 
875 927 398 Aiken, Elizabeth 
(Elizabeth Williams) H F Jan. 1, 1881 38-4 
876 928 Aiken, John H. (Dead) H M 
902 955 399 Avant, Rosalie H F July 8, 1878 Half 
995 1063 Brown, Mary J. H F July 65,1869 Halil 
996 1064 400 Brown, Edith, (Shafer) D F Jan. 1, 1893 Half 
997 1065 401 Brown, Louis M. S M Jan. 4, 1895 Half 
1379 1066 423 James, Jesse S M Dec. 25, 1888 3-4 


1007 1076 402 Bratton, Josephine (Nix) H F Oct. 5, 1882 Full 
1008 1077 403 Bratton, William E. S M June 20, 1899 Half 
1009 1078 402 Bratton, Edmund S&S. S M May 10, 1902 Half 
1010 1079 402 Bratton, John I. S M Sep. 25, 1905 Half 


— 


1015 1085 ad Brooks, Philomena Hobe Janel, 1380). 6-8 
1068 1187 404 Cedar, William S M Apr. 23, 1896 Full 
1069 1138 405 Cedar, Paul Orph. M Apr. 20, 1898 Half 
578 1139 266 Cheshewalla, Evart S M Sep. 19, 1897 Half 
579 1140 Cheshewalla, Floyd S M Jan. 1, 1899 Half 


1070 1141 406 Childers, Nola (Tracy) Orph. F Dec. 25, 1899 Half 


Jan. 1, 1870 Full 
Jan. 17, 1902 Half 
May 21, 1905 Half 
Jan. 31, 1907 Half 


1096 1169 407 Conner, George 

1097 1170 407 Conner, Adelia (Revard) 
1098 1171 407 Conner, Victor W. 

2114 120k Conner, Daniel I. 


1146 1226 - De!Orier. Julia Jan. 1, 1840 Full 
1185 1263 Deal, Joseph (Dead) 
1186 1264 “f Deal, Mary J. (Tolson) 

* No affidavit submitted. 
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July 5,1889 Full 


te Aide \y, sD aia, Ate 
oP ace 4s e} 


— pe, AB, ste Ly MMe}, inte, an Minty Aten ty, Aah, Alton ty Ain, Aim iim Biren. 
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co a 
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cue Ge Ge Gnu Fase Baer Boxer Gao tee Seer Qaage Goma Qmey Gage Ger Goa eye 


1187 1265 hd Deal, James C. S M Jan. 1, 1906 1-2+- 
1211 1292 408 Dunn, Dora (Schuetz) H F Mch.31, 1878 65-8 
1256 1343 409 Fronkier, Philip WM July 27; 1888 11-16 
1257 20386 410 Fronkier, Laura (Souligny) H F Sep. 23, 1886 11-16 
1259 13845 411 Fronkier, James PEM a Octal) elo lon ruil 
1260 1846 411 Fronkier, Louis B. S M Mch.31, 1906 Half 
1298 1389 Hayes, Pearl (Dead) aes Ft 
1299 1890 412 Hayes, Olivia D F Apr. 14, 1902 Half 
4300 1891 413 Hayes, - Elizabeth D F July 24, 1904 Half 
2182 1392 444 Hayes, Margaret DS eeicheeh, 190 Tt ait 
1301 1393 Harlow, Josephine (Dead) H F 
1802 1394 414 Harlow, John N. S M July 19, 1897 Half 
1330 1422 415 Hildebrand, George H M Feb. 28, 1884 Hal? 
1331 1423 422 Hildebrand, Richard Hi pits Kebiseb; 1878. Half 
1334 1426 416 Hildebrand, James H M Mch. 9, 1869 Half 
13385 2057 Hildebrand, Rose (Swain) (Dead) 
1336 81427" 5417 Hildebrand, Letitia 

(Walker) DWE. Nove 2o. eo: 95-8 


1337 1428 418 Hildebrand, Susan (Block) D F Aug.30, 1893 65-8 
13388 1429 419 Hildebrand, Oragonia 

He (iraher) ef a Websmoe Leo seep =s 
1339 1480 420 Hildebrand, Dica (Pappin) D EF Mch. 22, 1900 5-8 


1340 1431 Hildebrand, Ruby (Dead) 1B peal fy 

1841 1432 421 Hildebrand, Joseph H M May 13, 1858 Half 
1859 451 ms Hunt, Mary A. Fes ant 2187 0ne b=3 
1379 1066 Follows 1065 

1380, Liisa 422 Johnson, Julia MM. H F May 7, 1856 Half 


1397 1451 291a Kilbie, Benedict F Nov. 28, 1886 65-8 


H 

1426 152277425 Lane, Joseph H M May 10, 1868 Half 
1427 1523 426 Lane, Zella A. W F July 4, 1870 Half 
1428 1524 426 Lane, Mary (Ryder) D F May 15, 1894 Half 
1429 1525 426 Lane, Bessie D F May 11, 1899 Half 
1430 1526 426 Lane, Joseph C. S M May 65, 1903 Half 
1431 1527 426 Lane, Roy B. S M June 8, 1905 Half 
H 
S$ 


1465 1561 427 Liese, Coaina M. F Sep. 2,1884 65-8 


1526 1629 Martin, James M Jan. 1, 1893 Half 


* No affidavit submitted 


an ea nb Bab, Pot PS >) wre rey ag cease 7 yer & ¥4eP ABon fee 4 aoe rey Alin 
; E Aa 


ad 
SAR ip, AOR 


£o¥ Ae 
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Martin, Wilson 


Michelle, Estella 
(McKenzie) 
Michelle, Della M. 


(Bradley) 


Mosier, Jaccb 


Larry Nolegs 


/ 


Pappin, Herbert 


VHRR 
1527 1630 428 
1861 1659 434 
1862 1660 435 
1573 1680 390a 
1616 1726 429 
1624 1736 430 
2120 1774 439 
2121 1775 440 
2122 1776 441 
1803 1924 451 
1804 1925 
1805 1926 432 
1822 1943 433 
2092 2060 438 
1963 2098 436 
2077 2217 437 
2076 2216 


Approved by Supt. oP 
T hereby certify that the foregoing roll from pages 42 to % inclusive, 
contain the names and dates of birth of all enrolled Osage Indians of one- 
half or more Indian blood who were living on March 3, 1921. 


Sept. 10, 1921. J. GEO. WRIGHT, Superintendent. 


Penn, Leo 
Penn, Oscar 
Penn, Wayne MM. 


Rogers, Louis 
Rogers, Ella (Dead) 


Rogers, Louis, Jr. 
Rovers, Antwine (ead) 
Tall Chief, Enoch 

Roe, Emery E. 

Wytiek, Mary 


Woosham, Lucy (Dead) 


and Dept. 


Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 23, 1921. 
Respectfully submitted to the Secretary of the Interior, recommend- 
ing approval. 


MWe 
S M July 18, 1894 
H F Dec. 11, 1899 
Dia Avie Pe LO0T: 
rig Vie Oct a2 2 sol 
WM Jan. 1, 1845 
H M July 26, 1897 
S M Jan. 10, 1897 
S M Feb. 20, 1899 
S M Mch. 24, 1905 
Lie Mie Janel tea? 
Wises 

HOM ~= «Apr. 15, 1885 
H M May 15,1845 
H M Feb. 8, 1906 
H M Sep. 16, 19¢1 
H Dec. 15, 1874 
HR EF 


Half 


Half 


Halt 


Half 


CoAS. H. BURKE, Commissioner 


Sept. 24, 1921. 


Approved as recom:mended, 
F. M. GOODWIN, Ass’t. Secretary of the Interior. 
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; SAUCY CHIEF AND SQUAW 


} This photo is of particular interest because it shows the 
é type of dwelling the Osage used in 1872. 


WILD CAT, Osage Indian, Oklahoma 
} Custer Scout, Wachita Campaign 


CHIEF BLACK DOG AND WIFE 


NEE-KAH-WAH-SHA-TAN-KA 


Man Impulse Big 
—_— , 0 —— 
~ 
“A / : 
, S ; 
— 
BZ 


y 


EY 
“A 


BLACK DOG 
Two Great Osag 


PAUL ALBERT 


BIGHILL JOE 


e Indian Leaders 
i 


? 


Treaty of 1808 


This Treaty was concluded on the tenth day of 
November, 1808, on the right bank of the Missouri 
River, about five miles above the Fire Prairie, in ( 
the Territory of Louisiana, between Peter Chou- 
teau, Esquire, Agent for the Great and Little 
Osages, and specially commissioned and instructed 
to enter into the same by his excellency Meri- 
wether Lewis, Governor and Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for the Territory aforesaid, in be- ( 


KANSAS 


half of the United States of America, of the one 
part; and the chiefs and warriors of the Great and 
Little Osage, for themselves and their nations 
respectively, on the other part. 
The map at the left shows the lands (marked 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3) ceded by the Great and 
Little Osage in the Treaty of 1808 to the United 
States Government. ( 


Treaty of 1818 


This Treaty was made and concluded by and 
between William Clark, Governor of the Missouri 
Territory, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, and 
Commissioner in behalf of the United States, on 
the one part; and a full and complete deputation 
of considerate men. chiefs, and warriors, of all 
the several bands of the Great and Little Osage 
Nation, assembled in behalf of their said Nation, 
of the other part. 

The map at the right shows the lands (marked 
No. 4) ceded and relinquished by the Great and 
Little Osage Tribes to the United States Govern- 
ment. 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS 


Treaty of 1825 


This Treaty was made and concluded at St. 
Louis, in the State of Missouri, between William i 
Clark, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Com- 
missioner, on the part of the United States, and 
the undersigned Chiefs, Head-Men and Warriors 
of the Great and Little Osage Tribe of Indians, 
duly authorized and empowered by their respec- 
tive Tribes or Nations. 


The map at the left shows the lands (marked ( 
No. 5) ceded and relinquished by the Great and \ 
Little Osage Tribes to the United States Govern- 
ment. 


ARKANSAS 


Explanation of the 
Seal of the Osage Nation‘ 


The Seal of the Osage Nation has superimpo 
on a circular field of gold, an arrowhead of t 
centered with a buckskin and eagle feather 


crossed by a symbolic pipe of peace. The g 
field is symbolic of tribal prosperity: the ¢ 

head, when used in the arrow, was an instru... 
of the hunt and of war; the pipe became a s) 
bol of peace since it was smhoked at the time 
treaty making to seal the pact between the Ind 
and the White man and to indicate peaceful < 
friendly relations between them. The ea 
feather fan is a symbol of authority or high of 


Te ntteS dey i. in clan or Tribal affairs. The seal of the Os: 
be . Nation was adopted by the Osage Tribal Cour 


VE LITTLE REALIZE the debt that this 
ntion owes to the American Indian — 
he first American — and no one can tell 
|story worthy of this nation’s progress 
jithout paying tribute to our Indian 
prebears. The origin of any state cannot 
re dated in history, but the names of our 
ivers, forests, mountains, Cities and 
bwns, are immortalized by the Indian 
ames they bear. Oklahoma is perhaps the 
nly state in the Union that has not 
hackled and all but destroyed the Indian 
‘ithin its borders. 


| The State of Oklahoma as we know it 


OKLAHOMA STATE FLAG 


The design in the center field repre- 
sents the circular shield of an Osage 
warrior, made of heavy buffalo raw- 
hide and fringed with pendant eagle 
feathers. Superimposed across the face 
of the shield are the red man’s “‘calumet,” 
or pipe of peace, and the white man’s 
olive branch. 

The blue field signifies loyalty and de- 
votion. The shield implies defensive or 
protective warfare, when justifiable. The 
small crosses on the shield are the 
Indian‘’s graphic sign for stars and may 
indicate lofty ideals or a purpose for high 
endeavor. The shield thus surmounted 
by, but always subservient to, the “calu- 
met” (pipe) and olive branch, betokens a 
predominant love of a united peace. 


care een eet 


on May 4, 1955. 


PEOPLE 


today might almost have come into be- 
ing in as legendary a fashion. Traces of 
prehistoric cultures 2,000 years old have 
been found in the state. These prehistoric 
red men were replaced by the Plains 
Indians, the hunters, the nomads. Some 
were farmers, some artisans, some were 
warlike, some peaceful, each tribe having 
its own distinctive customs and cere- 
monials but much alike in several re- 
spects, showing a deep religious sense. 

Earliest historical reference to Okla- 
homa dates to the Coronado Expedition in 
1541. The state was in the Louisiana 
Territory purchased from France in 1803. 
Most of the state was ceded by designated 
areas to the Five Civilized Tribes, from 
1820-1855. 

The Osage Indian Tribe, 
central Missouri, began to settle in the 
Three Forks area; a missionary society 
established a school for the tribe not far 
from Salina in 1821, in what is now 
Oklahoma. Indian Territory forts were 
abandoned by the U. S. Army in 1861. 
The Confederacy ruled the area for a brief 
period. 

The name “Oklahoma” came into being 
when the Choctaws and Chickasaws met 
to draw a treaty. The Reverend Allen 
Wright, a Choctaw delegate, suggested 
the Choctaw words ‘“Okla~-Homma”, 


meanino ‘red henhle” 


native to 


Oklahoma became a U. S. Territory in 
1890, and acquired statehood in 1907. 

The buffalo disappeared, the range 
cattle industry began to change the face 
of the territory. The railroads came in 
1870. The first coal was mined in 1872, 
and the first test drilling for oil was in 
1888, but the first commerical producer 
came in 1896 at Bartlesville. 

Indian lore and legend have played a 
dominant role in the life of Oklahoma, 
the oil state which in 1957 will celebrate 
its SOth anniversary. 


~*~ ke * 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


From The Tulsa Democrat, Tulsa, 
I. T., Nov. 20-27, 1903. 


The early settlers in this part 
of the Indian Territory often saw 
the Indians put hollow weeds 
into the cracks of the earth and 
set fire to the gas that escaped 
through them and the fire some- 
times burned for days before it 
could be extinguished. And this 
is the same gas the paleface is 
now unharnessing from the 
bowels of the earth and applying 
it to the needs and _ necessities 
of the people. 


KK 


Treaty of 1808 
This Treaty involved Cessions of land belonging to the Great and Little Osage Indians to the Federal Government, said lands 
being situated in the present States of Arkansas and Missouri. 
AREA CEDED BY OSAGES IN SQUARE MILES 
Under this Treaty of 1808, the Osages ceded to the Federal Government the following described lands: 


One-half of the State of Arkansas, totaling twenty-six thousand square miles or approximately ...............-.-. 16,640,000 acres 
Seven-eighths of the State of Missouri, totaling fifty-six thousand square miles, or approximately...............- 35,840,000 acres 
Total landiceded by Osages under 1808 \Treaty coc capcee eee eae ee ee acer een leet eee gece pees 52,480,000 acres 


Osages received as consideration for the cession of over fifty million acres of land under the terms of this Treaty, the sum of 
$1,200.00 in cash and an annuity of $1,500.00 in merchandise and a payment to certain citizens of the United States, a sum not 
exceeding $5,000.00 as compensation for property allegedly stolen or destroyed by lawless members of the Osage Tribe of Indians. 


Ce MY PAS CRE GR CORN ORD ENED MOT PRES AE SE RR OR A EA OT RE OR A Oe Ge er 


Treaty of 1818 


Osages ceded over 1,800,000 acres of land to the Federal Government, receiving no compensation or consideration other 
than under the terms of the Treaty, the United States Government agreed to pay to citizens of the Federal Government, the full 
value of all property that said citizens could legally prove had been stolen or destroyed by the Osage Tribe of Indians, in a total 
sum not to exceed $4,000.00. 

The Federal Government immediately sold these lands ceded by the Treaty of 1818, to the Western Cherokee Tribe of Indians 
for over $2,000,000.00. 

Under this Treaty, the Osages ceded lands situated in Arkansas and Oklahoma which was formerly known as the Indian 
Territory. 


In Arkansas Approximately........... =< OES fo I on og ane | rn a we ERR Ie IE 600,000 acres 
InfOkihomavApproxisia te ly we ee eee ea ee a ee big k eso yah oc agceconc cone ae 1,200,000 acres 
Potaltee e.  e Se Ce tode eee a edo eye). 2) Ce Eee ee. ek AES 1,800,000 acres 


Treaty of 1825 


Under this Treaty, the Osages ceded to the Federal Government the following described lands, situated in Arkansas and a 
part of Oklahoma, which was formerly known as the Indian Territory, Missouri and Kansas. 


One-fourth ofthe Statelof kansas, totalirie approximatel yori... see race eee Soest 20,000 square miles 
One-fourth ot thestate of Oklahoma, totaling approxmmately..ss-eees ee 18,000 square miles 
Part of the State of Missouri, totaling approximately.......... Bost ra ea a: ST ae a aan, Se eee 6,000 square miles 
Parte onthe StaterolvArKansas, totalingyap prOximiatel vara sete ae ee eee a a 1,000 square miles 
POLAR langsiceded Dy saves UNGerbl S25 L heal ven: eee nen 2 eRe ee eee pe en Lee Over 45,000,000 acres 


This Treaty provided for the cession of over 45 million acres of land by the Osage Tribe of Indians to the Federal Govern- 
ment and received as compensation the following: 


1. $7,000.00 for twenty years, without interest. 

2. Certain articles of livestock, domestic fowls, farming equipment, and utensils of a total value not in excess of $10,000.00. 
3. Merchandise of the value of $6,000.00. 

4. Horses and equipage of the value of $2,600.00. 


~ oF one oer 


Osages Ceded Following Lands to Government, Under 
Treaty of 1808 totaled over........................... ik povin alan eiahs air ee RS EA ae $0,000,000 acres 


~ ATeaty OF 1818: totaled Ques: ri eM is fo. unt ho ee ae Tee 1,800,000 acres 
puhe dreaty of 1825, totaled over-6duSs. denise >... SMC eth ee eee 45,000,000 acres 
i bate, Ds ~ fetal-acreaze ceded OVE0 225i. te ncsnns. cnn eee ee 96,800,000 acres 


The Osages, in the Treaties of 1808, 1818 and 1825, ceded approximately 100,000,000 acres to 
the U. S. Government. 


They received as compensation for this cession $166,300 in cash, annuities, livestock, horses, 
farming equipment and merchandise. 


This represents 2 payment to the Osages of one penny for each six acres ceded. 


Naval Reserve Oil Field 


The Osage Tribal Council on November 4, 1917, adopted a Resolution, as an emer- 
gency War measure and on patriotic grounds, which authorized the Principal Chief to 
execute oil leases to the United States Navy Department, free of bonus or rental payments, 
but on a 1/6th royalty basis of the oil produced, consisting of 5,120 acres, such lands to 
be selected by representatives of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Lands in the amount of 5,120 acres were selected, and the acreage in one solid block 
was named the “Naval Reserve” and located in the western part of Osage County in 
Township 24, Range 7. 

Ten years later, the emergency War situation not existing at that time or for several 
years previous, the Navy Department gave back to the Osage Tribe of Indians these lands 
reserved, effective February 25, 1927. 

During a ten-year period, from 1928 to 1938, the same number of years that the Navy 
Department had control of this field which they never drilled, more than 18,000,000 barrels 
of oil were produced. 

However, the United States Government received the 5,120 acres known as the “Naval 
Reserve”’ without any solicitation on its part. This great oil field was set aside by Resolu- 
tion of the Osage Tribal Council for the use and benefit of the United States Navy ata 
time when World War I was in progress and this country was in need of oil, not only for 
America but for all its Allies, and had the War continued beyond the year 1918, the Navy 
would have been compelled to develop this field. 

The purpose of setting forth here an accurate report of the “Naval Reserve” in Osage 


County, Oklahoma is as follows: 


“That the Resolution of the Osage Tribal Council setting aside 5,120 
Acres of oil lands for the use and benefit of the United States Govern- 
ment, free of any bonus or rental payments, in the year 1917 and 
prompted by patriotism due to a National Emergency, was another act 
on the part of the Osage Tribe of Indians of complete understanding 
and agreement with the Government at all times. 


“Such faith and confidence in their Government by the Osages was 
established in the first Treaty of 1808 and has continued for over One 
Hundred and Fifty (150) years down to the present time.” 
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Sale No. 


Date 


11-11-12 
9-29-13 
4-20-16 
6-20-16 
5-31-17 

11-12-17 
2~14-18 
5-18-18 


6-14-21 
12-12-21 
3- 3-22 
6-28-22 
1-18-23 

4-~ 5-23 
3-18&1.9-24 
6-30-24 
12-18-24 
3~18-25 
3-17&] 8-26 
9-30-26 
3-28-27 
12-12-27 
3-28%29-28 
9-27-28 
12-11-28 
9-20-29 

4- 5-30 
9-29-30 
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OSAGE OIL AND GAS LEASE SALES SINCE NOVEMBER 11, 1912 


Total Bonus 


Received _ 


$ 39,436 
498,182 
2,057,600 
1,169, 280 
1,967,600 
1,687,000 
D275, 720 
1,168, 350 
3,358,800 
2 BF SLE5 
3/1735275 
6,160,600 
3,039,475 
2,817,595 
3,993, 750 
4,478, 250 
7,267,600 
3,946,687 
10,889, 700 
6,094,900 
8,017,925 
14,193,300 
2,250, 200 
1,080,875 
667,450 
3,990,355 
2,116,850 
2,431,650 
267,550 
2,427,850 
974,203 
431,785 
416,275 
28,850 
101,530 
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OSAGE OIL AND GAS LEASE SALES SINCE NOVEMBER 11, 1912 ( 


Total Bonus 
Sale No. Date Acreage Sold Received 
3-22-32 7,840 $ — 27,900 
9-28-32 8,422.80 101,375 
2-20-32 5,118.94 8,750 
3-21-33 4,480 3,900 
10-30-33 11,114 227,600 
2— 7-34 13,040 988,825 
9-18-34 11,548 1,065,650 
3-27-35 9,714.76 637,400 
9-24-35 215339 812,875 
2-11-36 11,687 31a, GOR 
3-10-37 5 too SpA erie 
9599-37 5,580 8,975 
1-26-38 TT359 27,050 
3-29-38 7,800 10, 250 
6-33 9,477 15,900 
S291—36 8,960 20, 255 
8-17-39 10,080 47,350 
4A 2-A0 9,719 17,950 
9-25-40 9,008 21, 200 
3-26-41 14,823 50, 700 
9- 3-4] 11,745 84,500 
12- 9-4] 9,432 39,675 
6-24—42 8,565 45,350 
10-15-42 7, 266 35,565 
3-11-43 5,564 121,300 
5-26-43 7,605 44,625 
7-21-43 4,060 11,750 
10-27-43 13,554 231,125 { 
3-15-44 6,661 ASI Ee 
7-26-44 Be125 15 ,425 
11-16-44 7,142 $4,100 
3-14-45 11,360 61,250 
6-19-45 5,265 28,650 
9-12-45 3,680 26, 850 


12- 5-45 5,120 13,050 
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OSAGE OIL AND GAS LEASE SALES SINCE NOVEMBER 11, 1912 


Total Bonus 
Sale No. Date Acreage Sold Received 
71 3- 6-46 8,218 $930,625 
72 5-22-46 5,760 31,600 
73 10-— 9-46 5,985 
320 (Gas) 18,118.27 
74 1-22-47 6,720 47,464.92 
aS 5-21-47 9,565 55,294.33 
76 8-27-47 Bis pg! 7 52,700 
an 10-22-47 11,680 32, 200 
78 12-17-47 5,440 9,800 
79 2-18-48 LOS S33 151, 850 
80 5-19-48 22,564 112,950 
81 8-18-48 18,466 61,350 
82 11-17-48 12,241 24,200 
83 2-16-49 14,125 41,050 
84 5-18-49 16,387 37,850 
85 8-17-49 ZEAL SU 45 ,000 
86 11-16-49 14,895 36,100 
87 2-15-50 Z0eo00 61,100 
88 5-17-50 33,039 
320 (Gas) 131,375 
89 8-15-50 41,564 
480 (Gas) 195,742 
90 11-15-50 26,122 15,929 
91 2-14-51 33, 216 
640 (Gas) 90, 200 
92 5-16-51 31,354 
320 (Gas) 252,700 
93 7-18-51 23, 388 207, 600 
94 10-17-51 21,907 
160 (Gas) 146 ,600 
oo 1-16-52 29,659 154,850 
96 4-16-52 52,089 231, 800 
97 7-16-52 38,548 149,312.50 
98 10-15-52 34,408 Boo, 150 
99 1-21-53 51,730 


640 (Gas) 570,000 
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LBL AVALAANLAAAMABAOAAOIReAHRE 
se OSAGE OIL AND GAS LEASE SALES SINCE NOVEMBER 11, 1912 is 
“ Total Bonus py! 
Sale No. Date Acreage Sold _Received _ ad 
o~h 
100 4-15-53 40,506 $ 324,000 ant 
101 7-15-53 36,114 &x 
320 (Gas) 288, 600 
102 10-21-53 48,366 248,050 2 
103 1-20-54 30,587 444,750 és. 
104 4-21-54 25,812 ie! 
480 (Gas) 345, 800 
105 7-21-54 53,533 1,173,900 
106 10-20-54 16,430 
640 (Gas) 113, 300 
107 1-19-55 27,644 
640 (Gas) 324, 200 
108 4~20-55 34,381 
320 (Gas) 843,700 
109 7-20-55 60, 860 
160 (Gas) 2,388,600 
110 10~-19%20-55 81,566 
1,440 (Gas) 2,886, 800 
111 1-18%19-56 79,349 
640 (Gas) 3,182,000 
12 1-24%25-56 92,668 
15,600 (Gas) 1,274,900 
113 7-18-56 42,498 588,500 
114 1-17-56 62,632 394,100 
115 1-15%16-57 83,360 631, 200 
116 4-17-57 52,898 
1,920 323,600 
ABE: 7-17-57 42,730 
480 200, 600 
118 10-16-57 46,344 178,900 
119 1-15-58 31,374 
640 190,500 
120 7- 9-58 53,656 
640 270,400 
121 10-15-58 26 ,876 
0 192,550 
122 1-21-59 24,392 120,020 
123 4-15-59 22,442 
160 66,400 
124 7-15-59 17,693 
1,760 46 ,800 
125 10-21-59 22,310 
480 (Gas) 65,800 
~ as res ES eee 
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Osage Indian Museum and Auditorium, 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma. 


Betty Louise Hicks, Georgeann Robinson, Blanche 
Mickels Garrison. These Osage ladies are serv- 
ing coffee and doughnuts to the oil men during 
one of the Osage Auction Lease Sales. 
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North Burbank Oil Field 


It was discovered in 1921 and now has over 2,000 oil wells, which cover approxi- 
mately 23,000 productive acres. This field has the distinction of being the 7th largest oil 
field in the United States. 

It has produced 200,000,000 barrels of oil by primary methods and is now being water- 
flooded. Competent engineers believe that 140,000,000 barrels of high gravity oil can be 
produced by such secondary recovery method, in addition to what has been recovered by 
primary methods. 

These engineers believe that many years will be necessary to water-flood this field, 
possibly 25 years or more from this date. That when this program is completed, the oper- 
ators must go back over the field and undertake a “‘mopping-up” program, which will 
take many more years. 

Such a program would take many years beyond the expiration of the present mineral 
period which was set by Congress as of April 8, 1983. Therefore, failure to extend this 
period beyond 1983, would deprive the Osages of property which legally belong to them, 
thereby resulting in a tremendous financial loss to said Indians. 

Competent engineers believe that after the field has produced over 340,000,000 barrels of 
oil, from primary and secondary recovery methods, that over 250,000,000 barrels will 
remain locked in the reservoir. New methods are now being studied by leading engineers 
of this nation, in order that the oil remaining “in the reservoir’ can be recovered. 

Therefore, due to conservation and pro-ration laws now in effect, which have proved 
to be successful and absolutely necessary, and the fact that the Osage Tribe cannot possi- 
bly obtain all the Minerals underlying the reservation by the time limit which now exists, 
the year 1983, it is incumbent upon the Congress of the United States to extend said 
Mineral period and also the present supervision of all Osage Tribal affairs, for “tas long 
thereafter (1983) as the Minerals are produced in paying quantities, with the Osage Tribe 


paying for said federal supervision.” 
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LEGEND 


North Burbank Unit - Phillipe Petroleum Company, Operator 

Mid-Burbank Unit - Kewanee Oil Company, Operator x 
South Burbank Unit - Phillipe Petroleum Company, Operator 

Naval Reserve Unit - The Texas Company, Operator 

Flood "B" - Kewanee Oil Company, Operator 

Flood "A" - Kewanee Oil Company, Operator 

McDougan Unit - A. A. Cameron, Operator 

West Burbank Unit - A. A. Cameron, Operator j ae 
Weat Litthe Chief Unit - Kewanee Oil Company, Operator 2 ; : 
Northeast Little Chief Unit - Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Co., Operator 

S.S.K.W. Unit - Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company, Operator 

Gatner Unit - Kewanee Oil Company, Operator 

Naval Flood Unit - Kewanee O11 Company, Operator 

Fairfax Unit - Sinclair Oil & Gae Company, Operator 

Downey "A" Unit - Phillips Petroleum Company, Operator 4 aa tear 
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The Jesuits At St. Paul, Kansas (Osage Mission) 


Abridged with permission of the publishers from 
The Jesuits of the Middle United States, by Gilbert 
Ji Garraghanpou. 


After the removal of the Osage Indians to the Ne- 
osho district in the Indian Territory they were seen 
in 1827, 1828, and 1830 by Father Van Quicken- 
borne. The Osage were the first of the Indian tribes 
to engage his apostolic zeal. 

The first steps leading to a permanent Jesuit res- 
idence on the banks of the Necsho were taken’ by 
Father Felix Verreydt, superior of the Sugar Creek 
Mission, who on April 23, 1844, visited the Osage 
reserve with a view to establish a missionary-station 
within its borders. He must have held out hope to 
the Indians of a Catholic school and mission on their 
behalf. On May 10, 1844, seventeen days later than 
Verreydt’s visit to the Osage, nine chiefs of the tribe, 
including the principal chief, George White Hair, 
affixed their signatures in the shape of crosses to a 
petition addresszd to the commissioner of Indian af- 
fa:rs: 

Honorable T. Hartley Crawford: 

This petition of the undersigned chiefs and warriors of the 
Osage tribe of indians respectfully represent that in accordance 
with the benevolent intentions of the Government of the United 
States we are disposed to better our condition by the introduc- 
tion among us of education and the domestic arts. That a 
school being felt by us necessary for the instruction of our chil- 
dren we wish to see one established among us with as little de- 
lay as possible and the Catholic Missionary Society of Missouri 
having expressed a willingness to send missionaries and estab- 
lish a permanent school among us, we, seeing the great advant- 
age derived by our neighbors, the Potawatomi, from the 
labors and institution of the missionaries of this Society, 
would be happy to receive them among us and _ respect- 
fully request you to aid and encourage them in their benev- 
olent designs towards us and that government would apply an- 
nually to the aid of the proposed school as large an amount as 
you may think advisable or the interest accruing on funds re- 
served for us by treaty stipulations for purposes of education. 


Signed in presence of George White Hair his X mark 
John Hill Edwards, Clermont. 

Ind. Sub-Agt. Tally, ete. 
and Joseph Swiss, interpreter (9 names) 


Cclonel Edwards, agent for the Osage, in whose 
presence the petition was signed, forwarded this doc- 
ument to Major Harvey, superintendent of Indian 
affairs, St. Louis. who in turn transmitted it to Com- 
missioner Crawford. Harvey's letter to Crawford ac- 
companying the petiticn was a cordial indorsement 
of the Indian's wishes. “‘Instruction of the Indians. 
to insure success, must be entrusted to missionaries. 
I have no hope in the success of government teach- 
ers who go into the Indian country for the salary. 
The great cbject of a large majority of those em- 
ployed in the Indian country, it seems to me, is to 
do as little as possible, so that they insure the pay- 


ment of the salary. From the devotion of the Catho- 
lics at Sugar Creek to the improvement of the Jn- 
dians, I shall be pleased to see them established on a 
liberal footing. It would be a pleasant duty to me 
to aid in promoting their views and giving effect to 
the wishes of the Osages in establishing the pro- 
posed school.”’ A later communication from Harvey 
to Crawford advises the commissioner that a number 
of Osage halfbreeds were to move from their homes 
just east of the Missouri state line to the Neosho dis- 
trict and that the proposed school would have to 
be Iccated wherever they should settle down as 
they would at once give it their immediate support. 
Harvey had already assured the half-breeds that the 
school would be established in their vicinity. 

At Washington, however, no eagerness was mani- 
fested to accede to the Osage petition. Sometime dur- 
ing the first half of 1846, approximately two years 
after the date of the petition, Father Van de Velde, 
the [Missouri vice-provincial, while on a visit to the 
national capital, took up the question of the Osage 
school with Medill. Crawford's successor as com- 
missioner of Indian affairs. Medill proposed cer- 
tain terms which the superior engaged to lay before 
his consultors on his return to St. Louis. Van de 
Velde did so with the result that the terms were 
found unsatisfactory as he declares in a letter to 
Medill written in the summer of 1846: ‘‘We have 
therefore concluded to decline accevting the school 
among the Osages on the terms proposed unless the 
department should consent to defray the expenses 
of this first outlay or should appropriate at least a 
portion if not the whcle of the present year’s an- 
nual interest of the educational fund of the said 
Osages and authorize us to use it for this purpose.” 
In the course of the same summer Father Van de 
Velde informed Major Harvey that he would be 
satisfied with one-half cf the current year’s interest 
on the Osage educational fund. “‘As it is, we are of 
opinion that one-half of the sum due for interest 
on annual investment and which one-half amounts 
to between $900 and $1000 would suffice for put- 
ting the schocl in operation. Should there be any 
surplus, it would be used for the benefit of the 
Osages. I will write at once to Father Verreydt to di- 
rect him to advise the Osage Agent that we shall 
take possession of the buildings as soon as they will 
be ready for the reception of them whem I. shall 
send and direct him to precure everything that will 
be necessary to commence it.’ Harvey on August 31 
communicated the vice-provincial’s proposition to 
Medill, with an endorsement of it, adding: “‘It is 
extremely impcertant that something should be done 
premptly for the Osages. Their annuities will soon 
expire; their subsistence by the buffalo must soon be 
precarious. It is therefore imperative that their chil- 
dren should be educated to cultivate the soil and in 
the arts of civilization generally. I presume nearly 


all of their people that have any idea of the Christian 
religion are Catholics: they have frequently petition- 
ed for Catholic teachers. I think it would be difficult 
to change their feeling on the subject. | would with 
great deference suggest the propriety of furnishing the: 
establishment; any article thus furnished would be 
the property of the school. The Catholics have suc- 
ceeded well with the Potawatomies though they have 
had comparatively nothing from the government.” 
The Indian Office accepted the terms offered by Van 
de Velde and Medill announced to Harvey Septem- 
ber 11, 1846, that the sum of $925.38 would be 
paid to the proposed school in accordance with _ its 
promoter’s request. 

The reluctance of Van de Velde and his advisers 
owing to chronic scarcity of men and money to un- 
dertake a new establishment in the Indian country 
appears from the official minute-bock of the board. 

Finally, on November 13, 1846, a decision was 
reached to enter into contract with the government 
to open the school in March, 1847, when the necce- 
sary buildings should have been completed. he 
contract was signed February 25, 1847. 

The choice of one te take in hand the new mis- 
sionary venture in the Osage country fell on Father 
John Schoenmakers. a native of Waspick, province 
of North Brabant, Helland, then in his fortieth year. 
Already a priest, he entered the Society in Maryland 
January 16, 1834, but travelled west that same year, 
becoming a member of the Missouri Mission. He fill- 
ed with efficiency various posts involving the ad- 
ministration of affairs. among others that of manag- 
er of the property of St. Louis University known as 
the College Farm, which was located on the northern 
outskirts of St. Louis. Shrewd, practical-minded, en- 
terprising and with a talent for organization, the 
young Dutch priest was now to find an ample field 
in which to utilize his special gifts. If the mission 
among the Osage, despite its failure to work the con- 
version of the adult Indians, was to issue in many 
happy results, the outcome was due under heaven 
largely to the patience. perseverance, resourcefulness 
and religious zeal of Father Schoenmakers during 
the thirty-six years the management of the mission 
was in his hands. His associate in its foundation, 
Father John Bax, a Belgian, enly thirty: years old 
at the time, was a man all aglow with the charity 
that quickens the successful shepherd of souls. His 
span of years among the Osage was to be a brief one, 
yet long enough to bring out in relief a degree of 
missionary energy and zeal that deserves to be made 
of lasting recerd in the pioneer history of the West. 

Early in the autumn of 1846 Father Schoenmak- 
ers was sent by Van de Velde to the Osage country 
where he incurred considerable expense in his efforts 
to set the mission on foot. Fortunately, he chanced 
to meet Major Harvey at Pottawatemie Creek, 
whence the latter, on learning of the priest’s immed- 


iate need of money, at once forwarded a letter to his 
clerk in St. Louis, John Haverty, requesting him to 
pay Va de Velde the subsidy promised by the gov- 
ernment. Schcenmakers scon after returned to St. 
Louis to confer with the vice-provincial, who on Oc- 
tober 24, 1846. addressed this note to Haverty: 

The sum due Father Van de Velde was paid to 
him in St. Louis and everybody concerned looked 
ferward to the establishment of the mission the fol- 
lowing spring. 

On April 7, 1847, Father John Schoenmakers 
with Father John Bax and Brothers John De Bruyn, 
John Sheehan, and Thomas Coghlan started from 
St. Louis to inaugurate the missionary experiment 
among the Osage. 

On April 28, three weeks after their departure 
from St.. Louis. the party reached their destination. 
which was the Osage Agency, located on the right 
bank of Flat Rock Creek, at a point about two miles 
above its junction with the Neosho River. Here in 
accordance with arragements made _ the _ previous 
autumn by Father Schoenmakers houses had been 
built by the government to lodge the missionaries and 
serve for school purposes. The houses, however, were 
in an unfinished state when the missionaries arrived 
and tke schcol-buildings in particular soon proved 
quite inadequate for the number of children in at- 
tendance. Further, a mistake appears to have been 
made in locating the mission-buildings, which were 
quite out of the center of the Osage villages, a circum- 
stance that was to add not a Jittle to the future labors 
cf the fathers. Apart, however, from its awkward 
location with reference to the Indian _ settlements, 
the place offered numerous advantages as a mission- 
ary center. Here were the shops of the mechanics al- 
lowed to the Osage by treaty stipulations and here, 
too, the merchant-traders had their stores filled with 
the goods, mestly from St. Louis, which they sold to 
the Indians for cash or exchanged for peltries. 

The name, Catholic Osage Mission, was bestow- 
ed upon the place, the term Catholic being meant to 
distinguish the new establishment from the Pro- 
testant missions which had been opened among the 
Osage befere the arrival of the Jesuits and later dis- 
continued. .Merchants and traders, as also employ- 
ees of the American Fur Company, which maintain- 
ed a number of posts in the Osage country, were to 
prove themselves on the whole sympathetic friends 
of the mission, the wholesome influence cf which 
over the Indians helped to facilitate business deal- 
ings between them and the whites. Among the lat- 
ter who had business relations with the tribe under 
government license were Michel Giraud, whose trad- 
ingpost was near the site of the present Erie; Edouard 
Chouteau, son cf Auguste Pierre Chouteau and 
grandson of Auguste Chouteau, Laclede's associate 
in the founding of St. Louis, who resided at the 
mouth of Flat Rock Creek about two miles from the 
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mission (his wife, Rosalie Capitaine, was a well- 
educated Osage mixed-blood); Henri Chardon, a 
native of Louisiana, whose trading-post lay on the 
left bank of Big Creek, about two miles above its 
confluence with the Neosho; CWardon’s business 
partner, William Gedfroy of Detroit; Pierre M. Pap- 
in on Canvill Creek, six miles west of the Missouri; 
and Germain Holloway, trader among the Little 
Osage. 

The Qsage at the period the mission was establish- 
ed had taken practically no steps at all out of the 
state of crude savagery in which they were found by 
the early French explorers. Father Bax confessed to 
a pang of pained surprise when he witnessed the ex- 
treme material discomfort in which they lived. The 
adults wore little more than a loin-cloth, the child- 
ren were destitute of clothing altogether. Yet for 
all their gross ignorance of the ways of civilized life 
the Osage were at heart a kindly and peace-loving 
people, making every effort to live on terms of amity 
with other Indian tribes and with the whites. Bax 
Was at pains to refute the estimate of the tribe current 
among the whites, which made them out to be little 
better than thieves and murderers. Such charges he 
branded as calumnies. Numerous instances of rob- 
bery and murder. especially along the Santa Fe 
trail, had indeed been blamed on the Osage: but 
these crimes were shown on investigation to have 
been perpetrated by cther Indian tribes, notably the 
Pawnee, standing enemies of the Osage, whose lands 
they often raided. committing thereon outrages of 
various kinds. As to drunkenness, Father Bax avers 
that the vice, though widespread in the tribe at the 
Opening of the mission, was in the sequel largely 
rooted out. One thing he especially deplored, and this 
was the proximity of the whites. In the Osage coun- 
try as elsewhere the Indian as a rule derived no ad- 
vantage from association with the so-called civilized 
element; on the contrary, he learned only the vices 
cf the latter and. not having any blasphemous terms 
in hiz own language, learned to curse God in the 
language of the whites. 

A boys’ school was opened May 10, 1847, and 
exactly five months later, October 10, a girls’ school, 
the latter being conducted by the Kentucky Sisters 
of Leretto. In August of the same year Father Scho- 
enmaker addressed to the General what appears to 
have been his first report on the mission. The gov- 
ernment had made a grant of seven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; but fifteen hundred dollars had 
been spent on the undertaking. The Osage, four 
thousand and more in number, spent nine months in 
hunting and only three at home. At the time he wrote 
only thirteen boys had registered in the school, but 
these were all that could be taken care of. White 
Hair, a one-time pupil of the Indian school in Flor- 
issant, ‘“‘a man gifted with great natural talents.”’ 


had promised his cooperation. The school boys were 
“as little trees’’ in the hands of their teachers and the 
report of their progress had spread throughout the 
tribe. One grave difficulty in evangelizing the Osage 
had presented itself. Like other tribes of the neighbor- 
hood they had no words for expressing the ‘‘myster- 
ies’ of faith, and this deficiency could not be sup- 
piled by an interpreter. 

Overriding as best they might the obstacles placed 
in the way of their ministry by the bad example of 
the whites, Father Schoenmakers and Bax put forth 
every effort to effect the conversion of the Osage. The 
werk progressed slowly though the tribe as a whole 
was being sensibly drawn into sympathy with the 
Church. By the June of 1850 approximately five 
hundred baptisms had been administered, one hun- 
dred of them to adults and children at the point of 
death. One incident in particular brought home viv- 
idly to Father Bax the Catholic theological axiom, 
as he expressed it, that “‘the Lord offers to all na- 
tions, to every family and to each individual the 
mearis to being saved.’” On April 28, 1847, the very 
day on. which the Jesuit party arrived at their 
journey’s end, word was brought to them that an 
Indian was dying in a village some four miles away. 
In the hope of baptizing him Bax set out immediat- 
ely for the Indians lodge, but found his way barred 
by the Neosho, which was running high and could 
not possibly be forded. Four days later, which was 
a Sunday, a half-breed, who had crossed the river on 
the trunk of a tree to hear Mass, informed Father 
Bax that the sick man was all the while in a critical 
condition but still cherished the hope of receiving a 
visit from the black gown before he died. The priest 
would delay no longer, but mounting his horse cross- 
ed the river at considerable risk and made his way to 
the Indian's lodge. The latter was overjoyed at the 
missionary’s arrival and begged at once for bapt'sm. 
This, after some brief hurried instruction, for the 
Indian was fast losing strength, Father Bax conferred 
on him, having no doubt all the while employed the 
services of an interpreter. A few minutes passed and 
the happy recipient of the sacrament of regeneration 
expired. Bax could not but regard the combination 
of circumstances as singularly providential. Other 
instances of baptism administered under striking cir- 
cumstances are recorded by the same father. 

Among the conversions effected by Father Bax 
was that of Pahuska or George White Hair, princi- 
pal chief of the Big and Little Osage. He was a man 
of more than average native ability, in Agent Mor- 
row’s words, ‘‘the most sensible and managing man 
of the whole tribe.’’ In the fall of 1849, while on a 
visit to Washington, he was presented to President 
Taylor, who was impressed by his intelligence and 
force of character. White Hair’s first wife, baptised 
by Bax in the winter of 1848, died in the fall of 
1850 after a short but dutiful career in the bosom 


of the Church, in which also she had her two young 
children baptized. The chief was inconsolable over 
the loss of his wife, fasting through many months 
according to Indian custom. But to insure his children 
the care they needed he marricd anew, taking for 
partner a woman of mixed blood, who had been ed- 
ucated at the mission by the Sisters of Loretto. Hav- 
ing asked and received the necessary instructions, he 
was baptized on May 29, 1851, Etienne Brond and 
Mother Concordia, superior of the Sisters of Loretto 
resident at the mission, standing as sponsors. He re- 
ceived his first holy communion together with the 
sacrament of confirmation July 15. Some months af- 
ter, on January 22, 1852, he died a highly edifying 
death. When Father Bax, after anointing him, told 
him that on the morrow he would give him holy 
communion, the chief received the news with evident 
satisfaction, directing his wife to clothe him in the 
splendid uniform which President Taylor had giv- 
en him in Washington. 

The first church to be erected at the Osage Mission 
was a log structure, thirty by thirty feet in dimen- 
sions and twelve feet high, built in 1848. It has been 
called the*cradle of Catholicism in southeastern Kan- 
sas and with good reason for it was the first church 
dedicated to Catholic worship in that part of the 
West. The congregation, a mere handful at first, grew 
with the accession of Indian converts and the gradual 
settlement around the mission site of traders and gov- 
ernment employees on the Osage reserve, whose child- 
ren were thus enabled to enjoy the advantages of an 
education as day-scholars at the mission school. ‘To 
accommodate the growing congregation an addition, 
also of logs, was made to the original building in 
the summer of 1858, the church now measuring six- 
ty by thirty-three feet. This addition was made un- 
der the supervision of Brother De Bruyn, a skillful 
carpenter, who had seen service as a pontanier in 
the Belgian army. Three years later, in 1861, the 
church was still further extended by an addition of 
frame. The pioneer mission church, thus enlarged at 
intervals, continued to serve the needs of the congre- 
gation down to 1882 when the imposing stone struc- 
cure begun ten years before was dedicated to divine 
service by Bishop Fink of Leavenworth. 

The year 1851 saw a welcome accession to the 
mission-staff in the person of Father Paul Mary Pon- 
ziglione. To this Italian Jesuit the mission was to 
become greatly indebted, not only for his zealous 
and long-continued ministerial labors on behalf of 
Indian and white alike, but also for the unfailing in- 
dustry with which he devoted himself to the task of 
putting on record the mission's engaging history. 
Father Ponziglione wielded a facile and vigorous pen. 
Latin he wrote with neatness and even elegance. His 
English, on the other hand, was not free from so- 
lecisms, but its occasional lapses from idiomatic purity 
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were compensated for by an inherent literary quality 
which makes his accounts of mission happenings 
readable to a degree. Brisk, lively narrative and vivid 
descriptive touches abound in his writings, these be- 
ing concerned almost exclusively with the history of 
the Osage Mission, which found in him its official 
historiographer. 

Ponziglione had become a Jesuit in Italy. Here, 
while attached to the college which the Society of 
Jesus conducted in Genoa, he made the acquaintance 
of Father Elet on the occasion of a visit to that city 
made by the latter while on his way to Rome to at- 
tend a congregation of Jesuit procuators. When Elet 
proposed to Ponziglione that he attach himself to 
the vice-province of Missouri, the young Italian priest 
immediately declared his willingness to take the step 
if the matter could be arranged with the Father 
General. This was promptly done through the of- 
fices of Elet and Ponziglione, after coming _ safe 
through a series of thrilling adventures in the Italian 
revolution of 1848. arrived in Missouri the following 
year. In March. 1851, Father John Baptist Miege, 
a Savoyard, and one of the Jesuit exiles who had 
found a home in Missouri in 1848, was consecrated 
in St. Louis Vicar-apostolic of the Indian Territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Having selected for 
his residence St. Mary’s Mission on the Kaw River 
ninety miles west of the Missouri line, he inv.ted 


Father Ponziglione, whom he had known in Europe, 
to accompany him thither. Father Elet gave his con- 
sent and the Bishop, with Ponziglione and two Jesuit 
ccadjutor-brothers in his company, left St. Louis at 
the end of May for his episcopal head-quarters in the 
West. St. Mary's Mission was reached towards the 
end of the same month. Here the bishop stopped on- 
ly long enough to introduce himself to his Indian 
flcck and cbtain some needed rest. A week after his 
arrival at St. Mary's he was on his way to the Osag? 
Mission, still accompanied by Ponziglion>. 

A few days after his arrival George White Hair, 
head chief of the Osage, with his retinue of braves, 
all of them rigged out in their finest Indian attire, 
paid his official visit to the Bishop. Seven  beeves 
were provided by Father Schoenmakers for the feast 
which it was customary to prepare for the Indians 
on the arrival among them of a distinguished guest. 
Bishop ‘Miege spent two weeks at the mission, discus- 
sing its affairs with the superior and visiting some 
of the neighboring tribes, as the Quapaw. Having an- 
pointed Ponziglicne assistant to Schoznmakers, he 
left the mission for the military post of Fort Scott, 
scme forty miles to the northeast, Bax accompanying 
him on the way. 

The spring of 1852 saw the Osage villsges ravaged 
by one epidemit after another. The black measles fol- 
lowed by typhoid fever, whooping cough and finally 
by scurvy, a periodical visitant among the Indians, 


“eager 


broke out with heart rending results. Within a few 
weeks hundreds of the Osage had perished. Spring 
had come early and south winds prevailed all through 
February. The month had almost run _ its course 
when a Quapaw Indian arrived at the mission to visit 
some of the school children. He was kindly received, 
as were all visiting Indians. and allowed to lodge 
overnight in the boys’ department. The next morn- 
ing he was unwell. Father Schoenmakers, on ex- 
amining him, found that his body showed marks of 
some disorder of the skin. Without losing a moment 
of time, he ordered one of the lay brothers to hitch 
up a team and take the sick Quapaw back to his vil- 
lage. But, as a preventive measure, it was too late. 
The Quapaw had brought in the black measles, of 
which the Indians stood in dread as much as they 
did of the small-pox. Within a few days nearly all 
the school children, boys and girls, were stricken with 
the disease. When the Osage parents learned that the 
black measles had broken out in the schools, they 
were seized with an anxiety that grew to panic over 
the menace that now threatened the lives of their 
children and they came hurrying in great numbers to 
the mission. Here they made their way into the 
school houses, running distractedly from bed to bed 
in an effort to find their children. In many instances. 
the sick children were snatched by their frenzied pax- 
ents from the beds and carried half clothed down to 
the creek for a bath, the Indian’s sovereign remedy for 
all distempers. That several of the children died as 
a consequence of this drastic treatment is not surpris- 
ing. Presently the story was circulated that the fath- 
ers were to blame for the presence of the pest, having 
introduced it in the act of baptizing. Moreover, th? 
letters they received were carriers of germs. Had not 
Bishop Miege sent Father Schoenmakers some vac- 
cine in a letter? The Indians were finally so wrought 
on by their fears and imaginations that an attempt 
was made to burn down the mission. Only the vig- 
ilace of the fathers and brothers, who stood guard 
for three or four days, and their uninterrupted 
prayers to St. Joseph, protector of the mission, 
prevented the catastrophe. Having taken its toll of 
lives among the school children, the black measles 
gradually loosened its grip on the mission and by 
May the schools were again in operation. Father Bax 
narrated the unpleasant episode with vividness in the 
last letter he was to write for publication. 

In June the Osage saw another scourge fall upon 
them in the shape of scurvy. Father Bax was indefa- 
tigable in visiting the sick and dying. Having some 
slight knowledge of medicine, he did all he possibly 
could to help the Indians fight the contagion; but 
in most cases it was the soul and not the body which 
was the successful recipient of his charitable atten- 
tions. Finally, the Indians, though the epidemic had 
not abated, deserted their villages for the annual 


summer hunt. Before the missionary there was now 
the prospect of a period of rest. But the situation was 
to issue otherwise. Worn down physically with con- 
stant attendance on the sick and dying, Father Bax 
himeelf fell critically ill. 

Father Bax returned from Fort Scott to the mission 
but as the disease gained on him, he was again under 
the necessity of seeking the services of Dr. Barnes, the 
physician at the fort, who scme months before had 
brought Schoenmakers through a critical illness. The 
father had on this occasion lodged for a spell at the 
fort, where an orderly was assigned him by the com- 
mandant and every service made available to enable 
him to'recover his health. But Bax‘s malady resisted 
all medical treatrr-ent and he was soon brought to the 
last extremity. Schoenmakers was constantly at his 
side. Realizing that the end was near, the patient 
made an offering to God of his life for the Osage. On 
St. Ignatius day, July 31, Father Ponziglione ad- 
ministered the viaticum, which the dying priest re- 
ceived with remarkable devotion. His last words to 
Ponziglione. who had tc return to the mission were, 
“Father, take care of my children.” 


The following day Bishop Miege arrived at Fort 
Scott on his way to the mission and, on learning of 
Bax’s condition. determined te remain with him to 
the end. On August 3, he anointed the dying priest, 
who, with the Bishop, Father Schoenmakers and 
Father Theodore Heimann, a secular priest, at his 
bedside, passed away two days later, August 5, 1852, 
being but thirty-five years of age. He was buried the 
next day at the mission to the poignant accompani- 
ment of the moans and wails cf his Indian neophytes. 

At the Catholic Osage Mission the passing of so 
extraordinarily efficient a missionary at the very out- 
set of his promising career seemed nothing short of a 
calamity. ‘This school, as well as the whole Osage 
people,’’ reported Osage Agent Morrow, ‘“‘have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss by the death of the Rev. 
Father Bax, which took place last August. The 
weather was never too inclement for him to visit 
the most remote part cf the nation to administer 
medicine to a sick Osage or to officiate in his priestly 
office. 

On October 29, 1852, Father Adrian Van Hulst, 
a Hollander. who but a short time before had been 
filling the post of rector of St. Aloysius College, 
Louisville, Kentucky, arrived at the mission to fill 
the vacancy on the mission-staff created by _ the 
death of [father Bax. Eager and energetic, but not 
robust physically, he began his missionary career by 
starting Out at Once to visit the Osage west cf the 
mission, and also the Quapaw and Cherokee, the 


last named tribe having villages around the confluence 


of the Neosho and the Arkansas. The exposure and 
privation incident on the life of an Osage mission- 
ary proved too severe a tax on his health and strength. 


To subsist on the slender store of biscuits and dry 
meat he could find room for in his saddle-bags and 
sleep at night on the open prairie were not experiences 
which Father Van Hulst could submit to with im- 
punity. Despite his obvious good will, it was nec- 
essary for the superior to recall him from the mis- 
sion, which he left October 14, 1854, Ponziglicne 
accompanying him as far as Kansas City. 

Almost three years were to pass before the gap in 
the mission staff was filled. On July 5, 1857, came 
to the Osage Father Joseph Van Leugenhaege, a Bel- 
gian, thirty-one years of age. He was brimful of en- 
ergy and zeal for the strenuous life before him, but, as 
in the case of his predecessor, his health proved un- 
equal to the strain. In the spring of 1858, while vis- 
iting a village near the mission, he was bitten by an 
Indian dog. It could not be ascertained whether or 
not the dog was mad, but as a matter of fact, from 
that time forward Van Leugenhaege was subject to 
intermittent fever of the brain. He was brought by 
Schoenmakers to St. Louis for medical treatment, but 
an attack of the malady suddenly seizing him, he 
died the day after his arrival in the city. 

At the mission the dead priest’s place was taken 
by Fatber James Van Goch, a Hollander. Arriving 
in his new field of labor among the Osage Goch 
spent four years of unremitting apostolic labor among 
them. Father Schoenmakers, temporarily absent from 
the mission at the beginning of the Civil War, was 
replaced by Father Adrian Hoegcken who spent two 
years with the Osage. 1861-1863. Van Goch was re- 
called in 1862 while in 1867 arrived Father Philip 
Colleton, a native of Ireland, who was indefatigable 
in his ministry among the whites of the outlying 
country. With Ponziglione ke was a builder of Cath- 
olicism in southeastern Kansas, organizing parishes, 
erecting churches and planting everywhere within 
his reach the seeds of the Faith. 

In a Jesuit Indian mission the coadjutor-brothers 
lend services that one can only describe as indispens- 
able. If it be true that an army travels on its stomach. 
it is equally true that the success of a mission on its 
religious side is often conditioned by the economic ar- 
rangements which it is the duty of the brothers to 
provide for. Of the brothers employed among the 
Osage in the first decade or two that saw the Jesuits 
at work in this field some find special mention in the 
mission annals. The three that assisted Fathers 
Schoenmakers and Bax in the fcunding of the mis- 
sion in the spring of 1847, Thomas Coghlan, John 
Sheehan and John Francis De Bruyn, were all un- 
usually devoted helpers. ‘‘If the two Fathers had to 
encounter much hard labor, the three brothers, per- 
haps, fared still wors2 on account cf their continual 
contact with the savages.” Thomas O'Donnell was 
school-master to the young Osage, over whom _ he 
acquired a marked ascendancy. John De Bruyn, a 
native of Belgium. was thirty-three when he arrived 


among the Osage: he remained with them until his 
death eighteen years later. He was cook, dispenser, 
refectorian, gardener, sacristan; in a word, he was,°to 
borrow a term that follows his name in the Jesuit 
official register, ad omnia, which is to say, Commis- 
sioned for all and sundry kinds of work. Shortly 
befcre he died, November 4, 1865, he confided to 
Father Ponziglione, who had been his confessor for 
years, that he had been the recipient of several super- 
natural favors; how one day at Florissant, when he 
had been ordered to do something that went against 
the grain, he went out into the garden and there saw 
lying across his path a crown of thorns, very much 
like the crown worn by the Savior in His passion; 
how on another occasion as he was praying in the 
novitiate chapel he saw the Mother cf God gazing at 
him affectionately from the opened ceiling; finally, 
how, as he was sweeping a room at the Osage mis- 
sion house, he chanced to direct his eves cn a picture 
of the Virgin Mother and again clearly saw her stand 
before him. These experiences the brother re- 
vealed to Ponziglione about twenty minutes after he 
had received the last sacraments and the father gave 
credence to them on account, so he said, of the inti- 
mate knowledge he had of the brother's heart and 
soul and because he believed they verified what St. 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians (1 Cor., 1:27): ““The 
foolish things of this world has God chosen to con- 
found the wise.’’ The day before he died he said with 
a smile to Father Schoznmakers: “‘Life among the 
Osage is very hard and thorny: but for all that, I 
have never ceased to love it.’’ Schoenmakers wrote tc 
De Smet shortly after the brothers death: 

As in most attempts made by Catholic misston- 
aries to civilize and christianize the Indian tribes of 
North America, it was felt by Father Schoenmakers 
and his associates that the chief hope of success lay 
with the children. Settled habits, gaining force 
through long years of untrammelled savagery; made 
the adult Indians recalcitrant to the dicipline cf a 
Christian life though even among thesz there were 
numerous cases of sincere and lasting conversions. 
As the children were the leaven that was to quicken 
the whole Osage mass with a new life based on the 
usage of civilized life and the morality of the Gospel, 
the best efforts of the missicnaries were expended 
cn the school. At first an experiment, it very quickly 
outran the experimental stage and became, in the 
opinion of all disinterested onlookers, a genuine suc- 


cess. ; 
The success of the mission school in educating the 


young generation of Osage had the result of mak- 
ing many Indian parents belonging to tribes other 
than the Osage eager to see their children also share 
in the benefits of the school. But Father Schoenmak- 
ers could not admit many children of this class, the 
government appropriation covering, with one ex- 
ception, the educating of Osage pupils only. Yet 


representatives of other tribes, especially the Miami, 
Wea, Piankashaw and Peoria, were occasionally 
found in the school. As to Quapaw children, these 
were admitted and paid for by the government on 
the same terms as the Osage. In 1853 some form of 
incorporation of the Quapaw with the Osage tribe 
appears to have taken place. At the request cf the 
Quapaw chiefs, Schoenmakers admitted ten children 
of that tribe into the school on February 28, 1853, 
‘being myself witness,’’ as he wrote to the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, ‘‘that the Quapaw chiefs 
have obtained in council through the medium of the 
Agent the unanimous consent and approval of the 
Osage chiefs.’’ In May of the same year twenty-four 
Quapaw children, seventeen being boys and seven 
girls, were attending the school. The Quapaw or 
Arkansas Indians were met by Marquette on the 
lower Mississippi in 1673. And now, nearly two 
centuries later, Jesuit successors of his were educating 
the children of this same tribe in the valley of the 
Neosho. Meantime. the success attending Schoen- 
maker's school was among the interesting things emi- 
grants of the fifties heard of as they arrived in Kan- 
sas. Thus Miriam Davis Colt, a pioneer of 1856, in 
her book, Went to Kansas: “‘We passed the Catholic 
Mission this afternoon. It is said to be the most 
flourishing school in the Territory. It was founded 
in 1847. Rev. John Schoenmakers has discharged 
the duties of Superintendent in an efficient manner 
since the commencement assisted by ten Jesuit clergy- 
men and lay-brother. The little Indians were out 
as we passed, in high glee.” 


All through its career, however, the schocl suf- 
fered from lack of due financial support. The annual 
grant of fifty-five dollars made by the government 
for each pupil in attendance was found from the very 
first to be inadequate to meet the running expenses of 
the institution. In Octcber, 1855, Father Schoen- 
makers appealed to Commissioner Manypenny for an 
increase over this allowance. ‘‘Since the commence- 
ment of the Osage school in 1847 little has been 
paid out to hired hands__however, it has been nec- 
essary to supply a. yearly deficit of $800; I own it 
would have been much more encouraging to us if we 
had been able to use $6400 in assisting our young 
people after leaving school and making our own 
domestic life more ccmfortable.’’ The appeal was 
successful to the extent that for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 3, 1855, an increased allowance of $18.75 
for each pupil was granted by the Indian Office in 
1856. 

“Having again last summer met with a total fail- 
ure of our crops caused by grasshoppers, I have con- 
tinued to charge the same increased allowance, hop- 
ing that my reasons which I have laid before Com- 
missioner Manypenny will be approved__I doubt 
not but a true knowledge would convince you that 


the $55 per annum for each child, has, in no year 
whatsoever, sufficed or will suffice hereafter, to keep 
up the school in that regularity after which we have 
always aimed and without which we shall find no 
satisfaction for ourselves because comfort and im- 
provement of our school is our immediate end. With 
it we are daily growing upon Indians’ hearts to make 
a sacrifice of that natural affection for children to 
which they have hitherto so tenaciously adhered.’’ 
Father Schoenmakers’ appeal met with a favorable 
hearing, the rate being fixed at $73.75 for each pu- 
pil and so continuing until the close of the school. 

Osage Indian sub-agents from 1857 to 1861 were 
J. M. Richardsen, Henry Harvey, W. J. Morrow, 
A. J. Dorn and P. P. Elder. Without exception they 
commended the work of the mission schools in their 
annual reports to Washington: 

To make a farmer out of the Indian never ceased 
tc be the ambition of Father Schoenmakers. He did 
not realize this ambition in any large way, though 
before the Osage withdrew from the vicinity of the 
mission in the sixties enough of success had attended 
his efforts to indicate what could be accomplished 
with a greater measure of time to enter into the pro- 
cess. After all, as Ponziglione somewhere pointed out. 
the nations of Europe were centuries in making the 
transition from barbarism to culture. One could not 
expect a people like the Osage with an aversion to 
labor bred in the bone to be made over night into 
industrious and enterprising farmers. Schoenmakers’ 
first attempt in this direction met with absolute fail- 
ure. In particular, a very carefully planned campaign 
devised by himself and Brother Thomas O'Donnell 
in the early days of the mission to induce the Osage 
to go to work went ridiculously wide of the mark. 

The conclusion reached by Father Schoenmakers 
and Brother O’Donnell was that Indian grown-ups 
were proof against the seductions of farming and 
that success in teaching the Osage to farm, if it came 
at all, was to come through the rising generation. 

And indeed the ycung generation of the tribe be- 
came in the end the occasion of at least a qualified 
success in Osage farming of which Father Schoen- 
makers felt that he could legitimately be proud. Hav- 
ing formed a class in agriculture among the larger 
boys, the father was accustomed to take them out to 
the fields for the necessary instruction in this vitally 
impcrtant part of their education. On those eccasions 
he could not but notice the keen interest displayed by 
many cof the clder Osage in the agriculture training 
through which the boys were being put. Standing by 
and watching the latter as they worked in the fields, 
the Osage, adults finally threw off their blankets, 
took a spade or other implement in hand and went to 
work with surprising earnestness. Here was Father 
Schoenmakers’ cpportunity. If these Indians showed 
so much readiness to work with the boys, they might 
be induced to do a little farming on their own ac- 


count. And so it turned out to be. A number of In- 
dians staked out small plots cf land on which they 
began to raise grain and vegetables. This was in 1858. 
The example of these farmer-Indians was contagious. 
The following spring a still larger number of Indians 
were engaged in farming and soon formed a regular 
settlement of some fifty families. Without quarrell- 
ing of any kind as to the limits of their respective 
fields, they had picked up their claims along the fer- 
tile valley of the Neosho, the settlement starting at 
the point some three miles south of the mission and 
extending over an area of about twenty-five miles, 
as far down as Little White Hair’s town. By dispos- 
ing of some of their horses the Osage farmers were 
able to procure for themselves agricultural imple- 
ments and farming stock while Schoenmakers sup- 
plied them with seeds The Osage had their reward 
Reviewing the results obtained by the missicn in 
its efforts to civilize the Osage, one may recall that 
the tribe had not emerged from the state of primitive 
savagery at the time it was opened in 1847. Twenty 
vears later, when they withdrew into a diminished 
reserve, they were still for the most part an uncivil- 
ized people. Agent Dorn described them in 1857 as 
literally ‘‘a wild, hunting, roving band of people, 
subsisting mest entirely from the chase.”’ Father 
Schoenmakers declared in 1855, ‘‘our Osages advance 
but very little towards civilization,”’ and in 1856 
“the full-blooded Osage has not even taken the first 
step towards civilization.” In 1847, on his arrival 
among the Osage, he counted five farms operated by 
the Indians; in 1855 the number had grown to 
twenty-five. In 1858 he recorded. ‘“‘Scme few fam- 
ilies have already fenced in fields, gathered a crop and 
have been very successful in raising hogs and cattle, 
in spite of the great discouragement with which they 
meet from lazy Indians. perhaps relations.”’ Finally, 
in 1861, at the outbreak of the Civil War, the Neo- 
sho Indian agent, P. P. Elder, reported: “‘Some of 
the bands of this tribe show strcng symptoms of ex- 
changing the practice of hunting for that of agricul- 
tural pursuits, and in many instances have built 
houses and fences, cultivated small patches of land, 
raised corn, etc., of which they are proud to speak. 
These impressions have been imbided by the gener- 
ous efforts and kind advices of those werthy fathers 
connected with the Catholic Mission establishment 
conducted in their midst for the last fourteen years’’ 
The outcome of the Jesuit missionary experiment 
with the Osage was therefore briefly this: only a 
mcdicum of good was accomplished among the 
adult Csage: on the other hand there was notable 
success in educating the children, who, however, on 
going back to their families seem to have lost what 
they learned at school. Finally, as a diversion from 


the missionaries’ original program a large measure 
of devoted ministerial aid was lent to the white set- 
tlers who gradually displaced the Indians. As to the 
failure to make any substantial impression on the 
grown-up Osage, it was admitted by all connected 
with the mission. Bishop Miege advised Father Root- 
haan in Octcber. 1852, that the missionaries had 
never been able to get the Osage to work and he 
would gladly have closed the mission. In April. 
1853, the General himself wrote to Schcenmakers: 
“Results among the Indians are admitted by all to 
be meagre. But one must not for that despair or give 
over the salutary werk. St. Francis Xavier used to 
advise missionaries to invoke for the salvation of the 
people, the souls of infants who died after receiv- 
ing baptism.” 

Lying as it did in th2 border region of southeast- 
ern Kansas, the Osage Mission fcund itself during 
the period cf the Civil War perilously close to the 
range of actual hostilities. Troops of both North 
and South passed by its doors and even camped cn 
its premises, but without inflicting any material 
harm. Both sides in the great struggle were eager to 
enlist the military services of the Osage. The latter, 
cn the advice of the fathers, at first escaped the im- 
portunities of the military authorities by going off 
on their annual buffalo hunt. But returning to their 
villages at the conclusion of the hunt, they were no 
longer able to avoid the alternative of declaring for 
one side or the other in the momentous struggle. They 
declared fer the North and numbers of them subse- 
quently joined the Union forces, though many also, 
as the war lasted on. were found in the Confederate 
armies. 

Father Schoenmakers’ well-known Union sympa- 
thies brought him into trouble shortly after the be- 
ginning of the war with the trader, John Mathews, 
who was married to an Osage woman and conducted 
a trading post near the site of Oswego, Kansas. 
According to the account of the incident to be found 
in the Ponziglione memoirs, which, however, does 
not connect Mathews with it in any way, a special 
federal commissioner. accompanied by his secretary, 
had been sent out in the summer cf 1861 by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to conciliate the Indians on the Kansas 
border and provide for their wants. Afraid to ven- 
ture alone from the Osage Mission to the Quapaw 
Agency, some fifty miles to the southeast, they re- 
quested Father Schoenmakers to accompany them, 
which he did, returning thence to the mission. When 
the Indians and white settlers of the locality, Confed- 
erate sympathizers it would appear, learned that the 
two visitors at the Quapaw Agency were _ federal 
agents, they became enraged and burned down the 
agency, not however before the visitors had escaped. 
The mob then planned to prceceed to the mission 
with the design of burning it and taking the life of 


Schoenmakers, who they said had betrayed them in- 
to the hands of their enemies by introducing north- 
ern emissaries into their midst Fortunately a storm of 
great violence occurring cn the night of June 21 
flooded the whole region around the mission, ren- 
dering the roads impassable and making it necessary 
for the Confederate party to give up their plan of 
attacking the mission. Meantime, a young Osage 
mixed blocd, a one-time pupil of the mission school 
and, according to one account, a son of John Mat- 
hews, had appeared at the mission at seven o'clock on 
the evening of June 21 with a letter warning Schoen- 
makers of the plot against him. 

The departure of Father Schoenmakers was follow- 
ed by something like panic among thz Catholic In- 
dians and friends of the missionaries. Many were of 
opinion that the fathers should close the schools, dis- 
miss the children to their homes and abandon the 
mission until such time as they could resume _ their 
labors ir: more peaceful circumstances. But Ponzig- 
lione, to whom the management of affairs had been 
committed during the absence of the superior, was 
resolved that the Jesuit Missionaries among the 
Osage, having been innocent of any wrongdoing that 
would compromise them in either the eyes of the 
Indians or of the civil authorities, should stand their 
ground and accept whatever issue Providence might 
se. fit to give to the crisis. ‘‘Having placed our whole 
trust .n Him, Who had in His keeping the birds of 
the air, we commend ourselves and all that is ours to 
the Immaculate Virgin, to St. Joseph and to the An- 
gels to whom tne care of this Mission is especially 
committed, and go about our accustomed duties 
quite without fear.’ The confidence of the mission- 
aries was not deceived. On August 24, 1861, a band 
of robbers, seven in number, demanded admittance 
into the mission on the ground that fire-arms were 
concealed within the precincts. Ponziglione’s life was 
threatened, but the intruders after a stay of a few 
nours went theie way without doing any harm. On 
September 8 and again on October 14 parties of se- 
cessicnists soldiers and civilians, while on their way 
to attack the town cf Humboldt, made a brief stay 
at the mission. Here the warlike visitors showed 
themselves not unfriendly and no damage of any 
kind was inflicted on the mission property. In De- 
cember of the same year, 1861, Father Van Gcch, 
then resident among the Osage, found himself in a 
serious predicament from which he happily escaped. 
While on a ministerial visit in the neighborhood of 
Fort Scott. he was taken into custody by a batch of 
Union soldiers, much the worst for liquor, who 
were about to deal violently with him, when an of- 
ficer to whom they had brought him intervened and 
sent him home in safety. 

The anxiety caused by the absence of the strong 
hand of Father Schcenmakers was at length relieved 
by his return on February 20, 1862. 


The outbreak of the Civil War found the Osage 
Mission school at the ‘topmost level of its prosperity. 
Agent Dorn witnessed in 1858 that the school ‘‘was 
surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its 
friends,’ and Father Schoenmakers, chafing under 
the pitifully inadequate quarters in which the school 
was compelled to carry on its work, wrote in 1859: 
“This amount (a thousand dollars) we have sacri- 
ficed with pleasure. encouraged by the prosperity of 
our schcols: but it exceeds our means to erect the 
buildings now necessary for the education of all the 
Osage and Quapaw youths. Being, during the last 
ten years, at the head of this institution, I know 
that this is the very time of harvest, in which all the 
children can be gathered in and many saved: but 
who will build the barns?’’ The school at this period 
was educating seventy-two Osage and nine Quapaw 
boys, and sixty Osage and thirteen Quapaw girls. 
Within the next decade the mission as a center of re- 
ligious and cultural influence among the Osage had 
practically ceased to be. Before the end of 1867 the 
Osage had withdrawn from the neighborhood of the 
mission to their diminished reserve and before the 
end of 1870 had withdrawn altogether from Kan- 
sas to the Indian Territory. now Oklahoma. With 
the departure of the Indians, the attendance of their 
children at the mission school gradually dwindled. 
In 1870, the majcrity of the pupils being white, 
the Osage Manual Labor School was transformed 
into St. Francis Institute for Boys under a charter 1is- 
sued by the state of Kansas, March 13, 1870, the 
girls’ department being subsequently chartered Sep- 
tember 19, 1870, under the name, St. Ann’s Aca- 
demy. 

The Osage at the time they ceded to the United 
States in 1865 the eastern section of their reservation 
comprising the future Labette and Neosho Counties 
and later known as the Osage Ceded Lands, were an 
indigent people. Indeed it was, partly at least, with a 
view to obtaining some badly needed funds that they 
made this cession. At the present day their per 
capita wealth is said to be the largest of any people 
or nation in the world. In the circumstances that 
brought about the transformation Father Schoen- 
makers appears to have had an active part. On May 
27, 1868, the Osage chiefs and headmen with the 
approval of Commissioner of Indian Affairs Nath- 
aniel G. Taylor, agreed by a treaty signed on Drum 
Creek, some twenty-five miles southwest of the mis- 
sion, to cede to William Sturgis, president of the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railrcad, 
their remaining lands in Kansas, eight million acres in 
extent. For this tract, known as the Osage Diminish- 
ed Reserve, they were to be compensated at the 
rate of twenty cents an acre. 

It was not long before the one-sided and inequit- 
able nature of the terms in which the Indians had 


been led to acquiese began to dawn upon their 
friends and sympathizers. A mcvement to prevent 
the ratification of the treaty by Congress was there- 
fore set on foot and in this movement Father Schoen- 
makers took an active part. He made clear to the In- 
dians the fraudulent character of the treaty they had 
unwittingly signed and urged them to petition Con- 
gress for its defeat. Further, he interested the white 
settlers in the rejection of the treaty, which would 
bring with it the fastening of a railroad land monop- 
oly on a vast section of southern Kansas. The reac- 
tion to Schoenmakers’ intervention was gratifying. 
Chiefs White Hair. Ne-po-wa-lee, Chetopa, Beaver, 
Hard Rope, Shin-ka-wa-sa, Strike Axe and other 
Osage headmen signed a protest against the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Petitions and protests in great 
nutabers were, besides, forwarded by the whites to 
Sidney Clark. congressman from the southeast Kan- 
sas district. Clark promptly took up the cause of the 
Indians and settlers and spoke with such effect in 
Congress against the treaty as to bring about its de- 
cisive repudiation. Congress thereupon passed a mea- 
sure enjoining the Indians of whatsoever tribe from 
selling their lands by treaty or otherwise to anybody 
except to the Government. Furthermore, by an act ap- 
proved July 15, 1870, it authorized the sale by the 
Osage of their diminished reserve to the United States 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre. This land was to be 
sold to actual settlers at the same price. the proceeds 
to be applicd to the purchase of a new reservation for 
the Osage in the Indian Territery, while all money 
above the cost of such purchase, which was made at 
the rate of fifty cents an acre, wis to be placed in 
the United States Treasury to the c-edit of the Osage 
Indians. 

As many Catholics were settling around the mis- 
sion, Father Schoenmakers conceived the idea of 
founding a town. For this purpcse he donated to a 
stock-company the southwest quarter of section 
thirteen immediately adjoining on the west the 
quarter section occupied by the mission improve- 
ments. The town was laid out in 1867 ona_ site 
about a half-mile to the west of the mission build- 
ings and was called Osage Mission. It began well 
and a mill was soon set up by Samuel Williams and 
Benjamin McDonild. ‘Mission town being started 
and prosperous,” stid Father Schoenmakers in a pub- 
lic address on the cccasion of the opening of the 
mill, “I withdrew from partnership for conscience 
sake, fearing that questions might arise not in con- 
formity with God's law and which might blast all 
my past labors.’ But the rise and progress of the new 
town did not pass unnoticed by the bigoted element 
that had been put to discomfiture in the suit over 
the mission claim. As an offset, another town called 
Erie was started some four or five miles northwest 
of the mission. Rivalry between the two settlements 
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became acute, especially when both entered the 
field as contestants for the honor of being the seat of 
the recently organized Neosho County, an honor 
which went to Erie. Thus did the Osage Mission de- 
velop in the end into a settlemnt of wh.tes, which in 
later years was to take the name St. Paul. Meant in 
the intenticn of its founders to promote the welfare 
of the Osage Indians. the mission was destined to 
render to the white settlers of southern Kansas ser- 
vices more substantial perhaps than those it rendered 
to the Indians, as shall presently be seen. 

As ministerial service for the whites was to be 
particularly identified with the personality of Father 
Paul Ponziglione. so the record of Jesuit endeavor 
on behalf of the Osage gathers in the main around 
the striking figure of Father John Schoenmakers, 
who guided the destinies of the mission for the en- 
tire period of its career. ‘He was,” affirms W. W. 
Graves, who had perscnal acquaintance with him, 
“a man of medium height and build and rather quiet 
in his ways. He was a man of remarkable piety and 
goodness cf heart and far above the ordinary in in- 
telligence.’” Over the simple and confiding Osage. 
whom he streve to lift out of the depths of barbar- 
ism to scmething like ordered and civilized life, his 
ascendancy seemed complete. They appealed to him 
as arbiter in their disputes and his word was law. 
No one understood better the Osage mentality or 
could advise more wisely how to deal with these way- 
ward children of the soil. As a result special agents 
and others often took counsel with him on Indian 
affairs. Major General W. B. Hazen, and Colonel 
Richard Hinton. “fighter, writer, and _ orator,”’ 
sought information and advice at the mission, where 
Colonel Sheridan. brother to General Phil Sheridan. 
When discharging a special missicn for the gov- 
ernment shortly after the Civil War, spent an en- 
tire week with Schoenmakers. Colonel Blunt, whose 
party had tracked and killed the Confederate leader 
John Matthews. frequently conferred with the Jes- 
uit during the dark days of the Civil War. Finally, 
General Charles Ewing and C. W. Blair, sent in 
1875 by President Grant to visit the various Indian 
tribes and investigate complaints, took Father 
Schoenmakers alcng with them to the Osage lands in 
the Indian Territory, where his influence was suc- 
cessfully exercised in quieting the discontent occas- 
ioned by the indiscretions of the Indian agent, Isaac 
T. Gibson. 

Father Schoenmakers died at Osage Mission, the 
scene of thirty six vears of uninterrupted and de- 
voted labor. July 28. 1883. Father Ponziglione, his 
faithful colleague for almost this entire period, re- 
corded the particulars of his death and burial: 

Though circumstanaces were to prevent the rees- 
tablishment of the Jesuit mission among the Osage 
after the tribe had withdrawn, first to its diminished 
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reserve in Montgomery County, Kansas, and later to 
the Indian Territory, the missionaries, generally Pon- 
ziglione, but on occasion Schoenmakers, Setters, Col- 
leton, or some other of the group, ccntinued to make 
periodical visits to their former charges. In 1869 
Father Schoenmakers was planning a church for the 
half-breeds and the full-blood Osage Indians of the 
diminished reserve. The church was to be built at 
Elk City in Montgemery County. “‘It will be con- 
venient, too, for the white Catholics, who begin to 
form very large settlements all along the Verdigris.”’ 
Ponziglione describes briefly an excursion of his to 
the Verdigris district in October, 1869: “I spent on 
this river cne week going around through the differ- 
ent settlements of half-breeds as well as of white 
people established in Montgomery County (Kansas), 
giving them an opportunity of hearing Mass and 
coming to the sacraments. and here baptising chil- 
dren, there preparing them for death. I also visited a 
smali party of Osage Indians who did not go on the 
usual buffalo hunt. I tried to give them good advice, 
but I found them as indifferent as ever in matters of 
religion.’’ By the end of 1870 the Osage, both half- 
breeds and full- bloods, had left Kansas for their 
new reserve in the Indian Territory. 


“For the preceding statement which appeared in the 
Centennial Book on the occasion of the Centennial, Cele- 
bration of St. Paul Mission at St. Paul, Kansas, 1850-1950; 
we acknowledge our sincere appreciation for permission 
to use it in our Golden Book of the Osages, to the fol- 
lowing: 

F. S. Hopkins, the Sisters of Loretto, the late W. W. 
Graves, Mary Joyce as Editor and many others who made 
this Centennial Celebration a great success but whose 
names were never mentioned. 

R. G. Fister 


G. V. Labadie, Sr.. 
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THE FIRST PROTESTANT OSAGE MISSIONS 
1820-1837 
By W. W. Graves 


FOREWORD. 


The Osages, because of their isolated location in western Missouri 
and farther west and southwest, separated by several days journey 
from the white settlements along the Mississippi and lower Missouri 
rivers, and also because of their warlike disposition, were slow to 
intermingle with the whites. The Spaniards claimed dominion over 
them for several years but made no friendly gestures except those of 
barter. The French were friendlier, but their intermittent rule limited 
their opportunities. The Osages therefore still retained most of their 
original ways of life when the missionaries came among them in 1820. 
The founders of these missions were the first white people to bring 
their families and actually live among the Osages and closely associate 
with them. The traders who came earlier were itinerants who left 
no historical records. 


The United States government, soon after it began dealing with 
these Indians, was quick to discover that the French method of send- 
ing missionaries instead of soldiers, to bring peace and good will to 
the natives was a practical way of handling a serious problem, then 
growing more serious. The French plan might not win in all cases, 
but the odds were in its favor. This gave rise to the system of govern- 
mental aid to recognized missionary societies that would cooperate 
with the governmental policies. 


Already there had arisen in the New England states, a wave of 
missionary enthusiasm which had resulted in the formation of a num- 
ber of missionary societies, primarily planned for the foreign field, 
but at the suggestion of the government, they were extended to in- 
clude the American Indians. This was the situation when the United 
Foreign Missionary Society was organized in New York in 1817, and 
began to select its field of operation. From this came the five mission 
imong the Osage Indians. 


These early missions were frequently called Presbyterian, probably 
pecause their first organized churches followed the Presbyterian form, 
ut really they were sponsored by three denominations: Congregation- 
il, Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed churches represented by the 
United Foreign Missionary Society. Rev. Dodge and some of his as- 
sociates were Congregationalists. 


Only two missions, Union and Harmony, were directly organized 
by the United Foreign Missionary Society, among the Osages. The 
other three grew out of these. Hopefield was started by members of 
the Union family in order to carry on a work not suited to Union 
itself. Neosho Mission was started by the Harmony family because of 
the removal of large numbers of Osages from Harmony to the Neosho 


river. Boudinot Mission was also established by Harmony to continue 
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the work of the Neosho Mission after the removal of Rev. Pixley. 
Only one other organized mission was ever maintained among these 
Indians before their removal to their present home in Oklahoma about 
1872. It was established at Osage Mission, where St. Paul, Kansas, is 
now located, only a short distance from Boudinot, by the Jesuits in 
1847, ten years after the close of the Presbyterian missions. 


These five Presbyterian missions are noted in history as having been 
the first missions of any kind established among the Osage Indians, 
the first in what is now western Missouri, and also the first in the 
present states of Kansas and Oklahoma. They were truly pioneer mis- 
sions, among primitive people, in a wilderness many, many miles be- 
yond the border of civilization. The experiences, trials and tribula- 
tions of those courageous missionary families, transplanted from cul- 
tured New England to an unexplored wilderness, a land of savagery, 
where they spent fifteen of their most active years, as delineated in 
their letters, diaries and reports, mark an interesting episode of a 
period and place much neglected by historians. These experiences ran 
the scale from thrilling adventures, exciting scenes, distressing inci- 
dents and depressing failures to encouraging success and the satis- 
faction of having done their very best toward spreading the light 
of God’s kingdom on earth. The missionaries tell of the stubborn re- 
sistance of the very people they came to save, many of whose beliefs, 
traditions, customs and manners ran counter to those of Christian 
civilization. 


The trail-blazing missions did not achieve what was expected of 
them, but this may be classed as an error of expectation rather than as 
a lack of diligence on the part of the missionaries. The Indians had 
scant ideas of missionaries. Their contacts with the whites had been 
few, and these few had been with the rougher class. The problems 
confronting the missionaries were more serious than either they or their 
sponsors had anticipated. 


I have spent several years in gathering data about these missions and 
have found it quite interesting. The part these missionaries played in 
the actual drama of life of that early period, was no less eventful and 
exciting than the delineations of the better class of western fiction; 
and it was an actuality, not a make-believe. I have gone much into 
detail in writing this, that the readers may know of the real life around 
these institutions, and of the conditions to be met there. I have also 
given a brief history of the Osage tribe for the same reason. I have 
quoted most liberally from the letters and reports of the missionaries, 
believing that their narratives of events and conditions would convey 
more accurate information than anything that might be written by an 
outsider more than a century later. I have earnestly and sincerely en- 


deavored not to overdraw, or to underestimate or undervalue situa- 
tions, conditions or events in their relation to the subject treated, but 
to give facts as near as I could ascertain them. Fidelity to the truth 
has been my strictest aim, and if I have erred, it has been because of 
defective authorities or deficient available information. 


If my efforts in this book serve to bring those pioneer missions 
from obscurity, preserve their heroic story to posterity, and bring a 
proper measure of credit to the courageous participants I shall feel 
justified in the labors expended. 


Wm. W. Graves. 
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THE FIRST PROTESTANT OSAGE MISSIONS 


Early Osage History. 


The first recorded information of the Osage Indians was given to 
the world by Father Jacques Marquette, S. J., in his map showing 
their location on the Osage river in western Missouri at the time he 
made has historic tour of discovery down the Mississippi river in 
1673. There is no evidence that he visited the Osage country, but the 
accuracy of his map strongly indicates that he must have obtained 
his information from members of the tribe, or at least from some of 
their near neighbors. The map contains no information concerning 
them other than their location. 


That the Osages were visited by white men before the time of 
Father Marquette is held by Houck (1) and others who base their 
belief on conclusions drawn from sparse and zather indefinite infor- 
mation concerning the expeditions of DeSoto and Coronado. Phil- 
lips (2) says “the first white men to set foot on the territory of the 
Osages were those under the intrepid Spanish Francisco de Coronado 
in 1542.” Phillips also tells of a party of Osage hunters, southward, 
who saw a body of cavalry marching westward. These he believed to 
be DeSoto’s band of explorers. The armored soldiers were the first 
ever seen by the Osages. Likewise these were the first horses the 
Osages ever saw, horses not being native in this country. 


Houck holds with Phillips, saying “Undoubtedly DeSoto and his 
adventurous followers marched through territory now within the 
limits of Missouri.” (3) Houck also contends that Coronado reached 
the Missouri river and states that the description Coronado gave of 
the natives he met fits the Osage closer than any other tribe. (5) 


The above are only deductions which cannot be proven from def- 
inite records, but they have many ‘supporters. 

The first white man to visit the Osages, of whose visit there is an 
undisputed record, was M. Du Tissenet (frequently written Dutisne). 
He spent several days during the summer of 1719 at the “great village’, 
on the river to which he was the first to bestow the tribal name. (6) 


Origin of the Osages. 


The original habitat or ancestral home of the Osages is shrouded in 
mystery as far as positive information is concerned; but, ‘“‘according 
to their language and traditions, (7) many hundred years ago the five 


- Houck’s History of Missouri, v. 1, p. 98. 

C. J. Phillips, in Osage Magazine, Pawhuska, Okla., 1909. 

- Houck's Histcry of Missouri v. 1, p. 98. 

Same, v. 1, p. 106, quoting Irving’s Conquest of Florida, p. 114. 
Same, v. 1, p. 115. 

History of Vernon County, Missouri, (Holecmb) pp. 93-94. 

. Fifteenth Annual Report cf Bureau of Ethnology, p. 191. 
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tribes, Kansa, Osage, Omaha, Ponca and Kwapa, were one people, and 
lived along the Wabash and far up the Ohio.” There was even a tra- 
dition that their home at one time was near the shores of ‘“‘the sea of 
the rising sun, from whence came the mysterious sacred shells of the 
tribe.”” (8) Connelly shows a similar view when he states that “‘it 
is well known that the habitat of the Siouan tribes of the great plains 
and the northwest were originally east of the Alleghanies, in the Pied- 
mont regions of Virginia and the Carolinas.” (9) Authorities all agree 
that the above named tribes were originally all members of one tribe, 
and that they belonged to the Siouan linguistic family. 


Tradition is less dependable as to time than to place, which makes 
it impossible in this case to determine when the westward migration 
of these tribes started and how long it was in progress. The journey 
westward was probably made by degrees, and may have required 
centuries. Food, greater freedom and escape from enemies have been 
common causes for Indian migration, and most tribes have been in- 
fluenced by one or more of them. One tradition has it that the Osages 
and their companions resided for a period along the Wabash, which 
probably was one of their halts on their way westward. Mooney says, 
“As early as 1707, Gravier stated that the Ohio was known as the 
river of the Arkansea, because that people had formerly lived along it. 
The Arkansea (Arkansas or Kwapa) are a Siouan tribe, living at that 
time on the lower Arkansas river. (10) More than sixty years ago 
Major Sibley, (11) one of the best authorities of that period, in regard 
to the western tribes, obtained from an aged chief of the Osage—a 
well known Siouan tribe, speaking the same language as the Kwapa—a 
statement which confirms that of Gravier. The chief said that the tra- 
dition had been steadily handed down from the ancestors that the 
Osage had originally migrated from the east, because the population 
had become too numerous for their hunting ground. He described 
forks of the Alleghaney and Monongahela rivers and the falls of the 
Ohio at Louisville, where he said they had dwelt some time.” 


The trend of the buffalo herds towards the west was no doubt a 
factor. This was in evidence even after the advent of the whites. 


Tradition has it that these Indian tribes all remained as one tribe 
until they reached the Mississippi river, where they were divided, 
those going up the river being called the Omaha, those going down 
the river being called Kwapa or Quapaw. The Poncas went with the 
Omahas, while the Kansas and Osage continued to move westward 


8. Geo. P. Morehouse, in K.S.H.S. Collections, v. 10, p. 329. 

9. W. E. Connelly, in K.S.H.S. Collections v. 14, p. 445. 

10. James Mooney, in ‘Souian Tribes cf the East, pp. ‘9-10. Gravier was a 
Jesuit missionary who came te the Illinois missions in 1689. 

11. Major Sibley’s Biography, in Houck’s History of Missouri. v. 3, p. 149. 
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until they reached the Mississippi river, where they were divided, aot 
Just when this division took place is not known, except that it must te 
have been about 1500 or sooner, for DeSoto ¢ame in contact with the 
Kwapa in 1541 when he crossed the Mississippi on his westward trip. 

When the Europeans first met the Osages, they found them to be 
of a wandering nature, and although they had a location on the Osage 
river where they resided at times, they roamed all over much of what 
is now Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and frequently into Illinois. 


Location and Condition of the Tribe 


George C. Sibley, United States Factor at Fort Osage (Clark) told 
of the location of the Osages and the conditions prevailing among 
them, in a letter he wrote October 1, 1820, about the time the mis- 
sionaries came among them: (12) 


“The tribes who usually hold intercourse with this trading house are 


“Ist. The Kansas, residing about 300 miles up the Kansas river, in one village. I 
rate this tribe at about 800 souls. 


“2nd. The Great Osages of the Osage River. They live in one village on the 
Osage river, seventy-eight miles (measured) due south from Fort Osage. They hunt 
over a very great extent of country, comprising the Osage, Gasconade and Neeozho 
civers and their numerous branches. They also hunt on the heads of the St. Francis 
and White rivers, and on the Arkansas. ] rate them at about one thousand two hundred 
souls, three hundred and fifty of whora are warriors and hunters, fifty or sixty 
superanuated and the rest women and children. 


“3rd. The Great Osages of the Neeozho, about one hundred and thirty or forty 
miles southwest of Fort Osage; one village of the Neeozho river. They hunt pretty 
much in common with the tribe of the Osage river from which they separated six 
or eight years ago. This village contains about four hundred souls, of whom about 
one hundred are warriors and hunters, some ten or fifteen aged persons and the rest 
women and children. Papuisca or White Hair is the chief. 


“4th. The Little Osages. Their village on the Neeozho river, from one htndred 
and twenty to one hundred and forty miles south of this place. This tribe com- 
prising all three villages, and comprehending about twenty families of Missouris that 
are intermarried with them, I rate at about one thousand souls, about three hundred 
of them are warriors, twenty or thirty superanuated, and the rest are women and 
children. They hunt pretty much in commen with the other tribes of the Osages 
mentioned, and frequently on the headwaters of the Kansas, some of the branches 
of which are interlocked with those of the Neeozho. 


“Sth. The Ioways only visit this place occasionally. This tribe is about as numerous 
as the Kansas. 


“6th. Of the Chaneers or Arkansas tribe of Osages, I need to say nothing, because 
they do not resort here to trade. I have always rated that tribe at about an equal 


12. Letter of Thomas L. McKenny, taken from Moore’s Report on Indian 


Affairs, p. 203; Appendix: copied in Missouri Historical Review, Octcber 
1914 pp. 44-49. 
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halt of all Osages. They hunt chiefly on the Arkansas and White Rivers and their 
waters. 


“It must be understood that the above is merely an estimate of numbers founded 
on the general knowledge I have of the several tribes mentioned, and without any 
pretension of accuracy, though I do not believe 1 am far from the truth. As relates 
to the Osages; it is mext to impossible to enumerate them correctly. They are con- 
tinuaily removing from one village to another, quarrelling or inter-marrying, so that 
the strength of no parccular village can be correctly ascertained. I do not believe 
that any of the tribes named above, increase in numbers, take them in the aggregate, 
and I think they are rather diminishing. They are always at war and not a year 
passes that they do not lose some that way. Epidemic diseases attack them now and 
then and sweep them off by families. 


“The main dependence of each and every tribe I have mentioned, for clothing 
and substance, is hunting. 


“They raise annually small! crops of corn, beans, and pumpkins, these they culti- 
vate entirely with the hoe, in the simplest manner. Their crops are usually planted 
in April, and receive one dressing before they leave their villages for the summer 
hunt, in May. Absu. the firsc week in August they return to their villages to 
gather their crops, wnich have been left unhoed and unfenced all the season. Each 
family, if lucky, can save ten or twenty bags of corn and beans, of a bushel and 
a half each; besides a quantity of dried pumpkins. On this they feast, with the 
dried meat saved from the summer, till September, when what remains is cached, 
and they set out for the fall hunt, from which they return about Christmas. From 
this time till sometime in February or March, as the season happens to be mild 
or severe, they stay pretty much in their villages, making only short hunting ex- 
cu-sions occasionally, and during that time they consume the greater part of their 
caches. In February or March the spring hunt begins; first the bear, and then 
the beaver hunt. This they pursue until springtime, when they again return to 
their village, pitch their crops, and in May set out for the summer hunt. This is 
the circle of Osage life, here and there indented with wars and trading expeditions; 
and thus it has been with but very little variation, these twelve years past. The 
game is very sensibly diminishing, but it has mot yet become scarce. Its gradual 
diminution seems to have no other effect on the Indians than to make them more 
expert and industrious hunters, and better warriors. They also acquire more skill in 
traffic, become more and more prone to practice fraud and deception in their 
commerce; and more and more dependent upon the traders, and consequently more 


debased and degraded. 


“These people derive a portion of their subsistence regularly from the wild fruits 
their country abounds with. Walnuts, hazelnuts, pecans, acorns, grapes, plums, pa- 
paws, persimmons, hog potatoes and several other nutritious roots; all of these 
they gather and preserve with care, and possess the art of preparing many of them 
so they are really good eating. 


“From these facts you will not be surprised to learn that the arts of civilization 
have made but little progress, as yet among the Indians of this quarter, knowing as 
you do the natural propensity of the Indians to live without toil, upon the bounties 
of wild nature, rather than to submit to what he considers the degredation of labor, 
in order to procure a subsistence. So long as the facilities I have enumerated, exist, 
so long will exist the propensity to rely chiefly on them. 


“Like all people in a state of ignorance, they are bigoted, and obstinately adhere 
to their old customs and habits. "Tis vain to attempt to bend the aged oak to our 
purposes. The tender saplings, however, can be made to yield to our efforts and bend 
to our will. The missionary establishment now forming near Osage, I have no doubt 
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will tend much to promote the civilization of these tribes, so far at least as regards irs. 
the rising generation. Few, if any of those now above the age of fifteen will ever pal 
wholly abandon their present savage pursuits.” Aten} 
In concluding the above, Mr. Sibley advocated the setting apart of ree 
lots of 160 acres or more for the use of any members of the tribe who Phe 
shewed a disposition to settle down, where “each individual may thus 
be secure in his own right. He may have a house where he and his ‘ 
family may live securely on the fruits of their own industry.” 
The Osages as the Missionaries Siw Them. 
The most dependable story of the conditions, morals, manners and 
customs of the Osages early in the nineteenth century, is that told by * 
the missionaries who daily came into contact with them in their own 
homes, and who made a study of these people first hand. They saw 
conditions that revealed the Osages as they really were. Some of their 
letters are quoted below. 
Reverend Vaill, one of the original members of the Union Mission 
where he served both as a teacher and missionary, wrote this in 1826 to 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, of Boston, 
under which he was working: (1) 
Name and Character. 
“They call themselves Wau-sau-she. From hence, Osage. 
“They do not wander exclusively, like some western tribes; still they are a 
wandering people. They settle in their villages long enough to plant their corn. They 
go forth in a body once or twice a year, on their great buffalo hunts, towards the 
southwest, and with this is usually connected an expedition against the Pawnees, a 
tribe on or near Red River, with whom they are perpetually at war. On these great 
hunts they march in single file, in two paralelled columns, extending several miles 
in length, and moving, it is said with great order. They encamp together, and 
form a temporary village every night. Their marches or wanderings, they transport 
all the coverings to their houses, their cooking utensils and provisions; and continue 
the same community interest as in their village. 
“In person, the Osages are gencrally tall, and make a noble appearance. Their 
inventions are few; for when they show you their bows, arrows, pipes and curious . 
belts, you have seen all. Many of their females are beginning to make their own 
garments. They are naturally amiable and friendly, and always shake hands with a 
smile on their countenances. Though they love hunting and delight in war, they : 
have never been known to torture prisoners. If they decide on war, they will go to 
war, and kill, and take all they can; but it is soon over, and prisoners are well 
treated. If anyone has lost a child the prisoner is made to supply its place. A 
Pawnee boy or girl sometimes receives, if possible, more affection and attention than 
an own child becawse adopted in the room of one dead. Strangers are always pleased 
with the hospitality of these people. They will divide the last meal, and never 
suffer one to go hungry from their village, or remain there in want, if they have 
to give. Their custom is, when a stranger arrives in town, to invite him to many 
1. The first letter appeared in the Missionary Herald, v. 22, pp 267-271, 
September 1826; the second, same paper, v. 23, p. 9, January, 1827. 
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feasts. Some have been invited to fifteen or twenty the same evening. Their meals 
consist of one dish served in a wooden bowl, with a spoon made from a buffalo 
horn: and you cannot please them more than to taste their feasts. Yet, with all 
pry their hospitality to strangers, they will sometimes leave an aged father or mother 
s to perish and die alone, far from home, without food, friends or pity. They are 
not quarrelsome among themselves, but they are remarkable for mildness. Nor are 
they intemperate. In six years, I have not seen one of them drunk. They are afraid 
of whiskey, and call it firewater. They like the water but not the fire. Their man- 
ners are simple, and their morals untainted by intercourse with the whites. The 
magnanimity of those who gave themselves up to be tried for their lives, exceeds 
almost anything of modern times. 

“Ie ought here to be said in justice to the Osages, who are hated by their white 
neighbors for plundering and killing, that the poor creatures are tempted to do it. 
White hunters crowd their country. Frontier settlers will leave their plantations 
and go in pursuit of deer and buffalo, and thus destroy what the Indians depend 
on for their subsistence. The number of white hunters has sometimes been several 
thousands; and it is a common thing to kill thousands of deer for their skins, and 
thousands of buffalo for their tongues. 


Removals. 


“Clamore and his band separated from the Great Osages about forty years ago, 
and removed to the Verdigris. These people are not the little Osages, as is generally 
supposed, but properly a division of the Great Osages. The Little Osages are a 
small band who were formerly settled on the waters of the Missouri, but now reside 
on the Neosho. And the removal of White Hair’s band, or the Great Osages, from 
Missouri to Neosho took place about four years ago. The villages are much nearer 
together than formerly; still a jealousy exists between the different chiefs, each 
one fearing lest the other should supplant him. This jealousy occasions great trouble 
in the nation, and makes it difficult to control the people. The population of the 
tribe is estimated at about 8000, of which Clamore’s band is about 3000. In general 
eouncil Clamore is acknowledged first chief. The design of the United States 
government is to unite them as soon as possible under one chief. 

Government. 


“The chiefs have only power to advise. Criminals usually escape, unless they 
choose to submit to punishment; though murderers are sometimes punished by the 
hand of a near relative. We have one or two instances of their punishment by 
death for adultery, and for disobedience to parents. In one inscance, a female became 
exceedingly vile, and none could reclaim her. At length an old man plunged a 
knife into her bosom, and she died on the spot. He then went to the brook, washed 
his knife, returned to his lodge, and all acquiesced. Whatever civil government does 
exist, however, is in the hands of braves or warriots. The chief’s dare do nothing 
without consulting them. 

Poverty. 

“This is extreme. The chief property of the Osages is in horses and dogs. Some of 
the richest have, perhaps, ten to fifteen horses. Their dogs are like so many hungry 
wolves. Let a stranger walk the village, and the dogs will pour out from every 
door, hungry and mad enough to bite, and yet so faint and weak that they will flee 
when they see a club. Many families have nothing, and can get nothing, unless a 
friend gives them a blanket or food. The boys generally go naked till about 
six years old, and the whole value of a child’s clothing for the first fifteen 
years would not be one dollar. Many a mother with a large family has no covering 
for her children, except one or two dirty deer skins. And this poverty causes them 
to become beggars. ’ 

e “Begging seems to be systematized among them. It is honorable. None, whether 
plebians or princes, hesitates to beg. They seem to feel that all white people are 
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rich, and that all are indebted to them. Their system of trading is, to trade some 
and beg much. Hence the traders, to meet the general taste, have had to raise the 
price of what they do sell, that they may leave room for some presents. The 
Missionaries among them are very greatly tried by this habit of the people. They 
have indeed succeeded in checking it of late, and the Osages are improving. 


“The Osages are remarkable for always being at war, without being a war-like 
people. They have a strange superstition arising from dreams. One bad dream will 
turn back a whole army. In the year of 1821, about 400 warriors set out against 
the Cherokees of the Arkansas. They made great preparation, and the dread of 
them fell on all of their enemies. The white people were moving a hundred miles 
down the river into forts. Had they proceeded, they might have conquered the 
Cherokees, if not by the strength of arms, by the fear that went before them. But 
one of their leaders dreamed a bad dream, and they foreboded evil, and all returned. 
They go to war in a body, but return separately; and their fighting is done in savage 
style. One attack during one campaign suffices, especially if they obtain a few scalps. 
They have too great an individual interest to admit patriotism. Every man has his 
own personal glory to win, by killing an enemy; so that where a warrior has ob- 
tained a single scalp, reearding it as a great deal of glory for him, he is ready to 
return. This weakens and discourages the rest. Hence it is, as I have said, that they 
return separately, and one after another. 


“Before going to war they have many ceremonies — counsel much — consult 
the oracles; and on this occasion, their doctors have much to do. Dreamers relate 
their dreams, and conjurers ask counsel of the sacred bird, which they now expose 
to view. They then paint their faces, and tie to their hair the deer’s tail. In the 
onset, they raise the whoop of war. On their return from war they approach the 
town with proud feelings, and the youth hold the dishes from which they drink 
water. When the scalp is elevated on a pole, and Preparations made for the dance, 
the warrior walks the town, and seems to think there is none greater than himself. 


Second Letter by Reverend Vaill. 


“Among the Osages, a plurality of wives is allowed. Each husband, if he proves 
himself to be a man of character, is entitled to all the sisters of the same family 
by the same mother. In marrying, the oldest or first wife, they have great ceremonies 
such as a procession, feasting, firing. displaying the United States colors, etc. And she 
is the wife or best beloved. The rest fall into the rank of wives, as a matter of 
course, when they become of suitable age. There is a degree of affection between 
the parties, but always attended with a spirit of servitude and fear on the part 
of the woman. And their condition is truly degraded; for while the men are re- 
clining at their ease in their camps, smoking, or telling stories, or engaged in the 
sport of war, or of hunting, the females have to build their houses, plant their 
corn, dress the skins, transport the baggage and wood and water, and bear many a 
heavy burden. They have not one day of rest from their marriage until death. It is 
on* unceasing round of servitude and drudgery.” 


Reverend Vaill tells of the scenes following the death of a son: 


“The wretched mother is now in the deepest distress. She cries and howls, and 
tears her hair, and smites upon her breast, and wrings her hands. Then for a mo- 
ment, she ceases until the conjurer has done his last office; which is to paint the 
face of the dying youth that it may be known in the other world to what clan he 
belongs, and that he may please his god, and he accepted by him. The young man 
dies. It is seen that he is gone. And now the lamentations of surviving friends increase 
seven fold. When one company of mourning women is exhausted, another comes and 
takes up the prolonged and sad lamentation. Then they carry the dead, wrapped 
in the skin of a buffalo, lay him upon the earth, and raise over him a mound of 
earth or stone. From this time the father may be sitting beside the mound, day after 
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day, fasting, his hair growing long, his face covered with earth. So intent is he 
upon his loss, that he sees not the strangers that pass by into the town, though there 
is no event which attracts more attention from the Indians generally, than the 
appearance of white people. 


“But this man is in sorrow. And he cries to his departed son: ‘My son, you make 
me unhappy, you are not with me, I must hunt and go to war alone.’ Then raising 
his voice to his God he says, ‘My God, have pity on me, my son is gone, I am 
poor, pity me, help me to go to war, and secure the scalp of mine enemies, that I 
may feast and make my heart glad again.’ It has been the custom of these people 
and is still, not to cease mourning till they have sacrificed some enemy. Many of 
their war excursions against the Pawnees, indeed most of them, are to comfort some- 


one that mourns, by preparing the way for a war feast. 


Religion. 


“Whither goes the spirit of the dead? The Osage cannot tell you. No land of 
promise, no heaven of pure delight, rises before the dim vision of an Indian. All 
that he sees is a dark and narrow land, a land of shadows and of ghosts. He sees 
something beyond the grave, but he sees it not distinctly. He knows not what 
sort of life it is. He rather conectures it is something like the present. So he 
sets a dish of food beside the deceased, and gives back his hunting or war implements. 
And if it be some brave man, they say, ‘Let him have his favorite horse, or he will 
be restless in his grave’. So they shoot down his horse by the grave-side. 


“They have no idea of one great invisible Spirit. Tell them of such a being, and 
they will triumphantly inquire, ‘Who is he? Where is he? I want to see him. Show 
him to me, and I will believe. Is he like my shadow? Is he like my breath? Is he 
like the wind? What is he like?? Ask them how many gods they worship, and they 
will never put up less than four fingers and say, ‘Meh woh-junda, the sun is God; 
Me-um-pah Wohejun-dah, the moon is god; Moineh Kan Kun da, the earth is god.’ 
Others will name five, and others six, and even seven or eight. 


Morning Prayers. 


“These commence before the break of day. They rise and cover their faces with 
earth. Then go forth into the field round about the villages and sitting down on 
the ground, offer their prayers. And you may hear hundreds at the same time, 
all praying aloud in different directions. And the god to whom they pray is some 
imaginary god, like the sun, moon, etc. I have sometimes seem them praying standing. 
Once I saw the old chief stand and pray, first to the east, then to the west, then to 
the north and then to the south, as though god was in one direction or the other. 
Their prayers are always excited by some loss, as of a friend or favorite animal; or 
by some trouble, as sickness, hunger, want; and the earnestness of their prayers 
shows that they are sensible of trouble as well a other men. Sometimes in their trouble 
they determine to fast until the sun goes down; at other times the vow is for part 
of thé day. If you invite them to eat, your invitation must be seconded by a bowl of 
water, or it will be of no use. They have a custom in smoking, which is quite 
significant. The first whif they offer to their god, with a prayer which may be 
literally translated thus: ‘Tobacco, tobacco, I smoke thee, god; give me a good 
path, make me a good warrior!’ ” 


As Reverend Pixley Saw Them. 


Reverend Benton Pixley was one of the original missionaries at 
Harmony Mission in Missouri. In 1824, he established the Neosho 
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Mission in Kansas. He tells of the conditions confronting him, in a 
letter dated ‘“‘Neosho, October 24, 1827,” written to the American 


Board, thus: (2) 


“We found the natives in appearance to have nothing of that ferocity so often 
described as inherent in the features and manifested in the manners of the red men 
of the forest. They seemed to be bold. and pleasant, frank and hospitable. A stranger 
just passing through their towns with but a superficial acquaintance would have a 
most favorable opinion of their character, and would scarce conceive the moral 
turpitute and degredation in which they were involved. He would think that if 
the only means of improvement and civilization were put in their hands nothing 
would be wanting to make them equal their more highly privileged white brethern. 


Their Actual State. 


“But alas, how mistaken have been the opinions of many with respect to the 
virtue and happiness of the children of nature. Possessing a country scarcely sur- 
passed by any in facility of cultivation, and capable of producing almost every 
delicate and nourishing fruit and vegetable, these children of nature are neverthe- 
less often reduced to the last extremity for the want of food, and are found to 
subsist for weeks together on acorns and on roots dug out of the prairie; and for 
no other reason than their idleness and improvidence. 


“Vice reigns everywhere. The shameless effrontery with which they polute 
their common discourse is not to be known except to a man who understands 
their language, for no interpreter feels himself at liberty to communicate fully 
the ideas they express. So entirely are they addicted to lying that no confidence can 
be placed in what they say, neither do they pretend to place confidence in each other. 
And their intercourse formerly with white people has been such as to give them 
too much reason to suppose that other men in this respect are not very different from 
themselves. So common is their thieving, not from white people and their enemies 
only, but from one another, that there is not the least encouragement to labor and 
acquire property, since he who plants does it under the expectation that depredations 
will be practiced upon him, with the addition of being laughed at and called a man 
ef no spirit if he complains. 


Averse to Labor. 


“As respects the kind of labor they perform I might say, speaking generally, 
that they perform none. They are lamentably destitute of ingenuity and aptitude 
in contriving and making things for their use and comfort. Such a thing as a 
basket I never saw among them. Their dress, excepting such as is used in their 
dances, exhibits deplorable negligence and laziness. Their game has been so abundant 
that they have felt little need of igricultural labor and have consequently established 
a habit of considering it dishonest for a man to do much besides hunting and 
going ts war. Other employments bring upon him an insupportable derision. Indeed 
it is hardly possible to make you understand with what an iron-handed despotism the 
airy phantom, Ridicule, holds this people in subjection and drives them miserably 
along to perdition. I offered large wages to a young Osage, Millendoler, who has 
attended school at Harmony, to induce him to remain with me during the present 
winter, and assist me in acquiring his language, he, at the same time, learning the 
English. This, he said he would be glad to do, but remarked, ‘The Osages call me a 
fool.” Aithough he understands much of our language he can harldy bet persuaded 
to speak a word of it in the presence of the Indians. 


2. Missionary Herald, v. 24 » Dp. 79, Mareh 1828. 
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Religion. 


“When I tell them T came to teach them the word of God, they sometimes 
sneeringly ask, ‘Where is God? Have you seen him?’ And then laugh that I should 
think of making them believe a thing so incredible, as a being who sees and takes 
knowledge of them while they cannot see him. Vhey indeed call the earth, the 
sun and moon, thunder and lightning, god; but their conceptions on this subject 
are altogether indefinite and confused. Some ald men who are more given to serious- 
ness and reflection, frankly declare that they know nothing about God. what he is 
or where he is. or what he would do for them. 


“They speak of him as being hateful, instead of being amiable and good. They 
often say they hate him; he is of bad temper; that they would shoot him if they 
could see him. (God) 


“Of a future state of rewards and punishments, they have no conception. But 
some have a confused idea of a future state of existence. But these ideas are only 
what might be called the traditions and superstitions of the common people, and 
are regarded as foolishness by others. 


“Yet of all creatures, they seem to be most subject to supernatural fears and 
alarms. This, of itself, puts a great check upon their nightly depredations, which 
would ctherwise be intolerable. Darkness presents so many terrors to their 
afrightened imaginations, especially around thei: towns where their dead are 
buried, that few have courage to abroad at night beyond the light of their own 
dwellings. 


W. C. Requa’s Statement. 


In a letter to a friend in New York, February 3, 1822, W. C. Requa 
corroborates the views of his fellow missionaries, and makes some ad- 
ditional comments: (3) 


“The moral darkness in which this people are involved, is greater than has yet 
been communicated to the Christian world. It bas been commonly reported that 
they worship God, and acknowledge him as the first great cause of all things. This, 
however, I believe to be founded on misrepresentation. From the best information 
I can obtain, it appears that they are an idolitrous race, and they worship the sun, 
th: earth, the moon and the stars. They worship these creatures of God as creators. 
If asked who made the sun, moon, earth, ect., they cannot tell. Hence it is evident 
that they have no knowledge of Him who made the heavens and the earth, and all 
things that are therein. 


“The Osages will rise in the morning before day dawns, black their faces with 
earth, look toward the rising sun, and with an affected air, pray sometimes until 
the sun has risen. But their gods are not able to change their hearts, or put the 
right spirits within them. It is no uncommon thing to see them start, immediately 
after their morning devotion, on some mischievous and attrocious expedition; perhaps 
to murder some of a neighboring tribe, or steal their substance. Many of them are 
playing cards around me while I’m writing, and are uttering in broken English, 
oaths which are so commonly uttered at card tables. Both the profanity and the 
card playing they have doubtless learned from traders who pass much of their time 
in the village. 


“You will probably say I have given only the dark side. It is true; but I have 


3. Wm. C. Requa to his friend in New York, February 3, 1822, in Mission- 
ary Register, July 1822, p. 13. 
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not presented the whole of that. I would now mention some things that are laud- 
able and worthy of the imitation of all men. First—they are kind to each other. 
If at any time some haye been more prosperous in hunting than others, their doors 
are opened, and the destitute are invited to enter and partake. They also frequently 
send provisions to the lodges of the wretched, the widows and the fatherless. 
Second!y—they are very hospitable and kind to strangers who are not their enemies. 
They are especially hospitable to white people. The moment a white man enters 
their village, he is invited from one cabin to another to partake of their simple 
fare. One of their principal chiefs told me that whenever I came to his village, his 
house was my home; and added that when he came to see me, he should make my 
house his home.” 


Early Missionary Contacts. 


There were resident missionaries among neighboring tribes for more 
than a century before the Presbyterians established the Union Mission 
in 1821, on Grand river, which was the first among the Osages. How- 
ever, the Osages had had many contacts with missionaries before this 
date, some of which were made when they visited other tribes, or at 
white settlements along the Mississippi and lower Missouri rivers; 
others were the transient French or Spanish priests who were ac- 
compnying exploring or other expeditions into the Osage country, 
and possibly a few itinerants. The distance of the Osages from the 
first main arteries of travel was accountable for this. 


If Houck and Phillips are correct in their contentions that the 
Osages came into contact with DeSoto and Coronado, they would have 
met the Spanish missionaries with those explorers. DeSoto stopped for 
a time among the Kwapa, (1) cousins of the Osages, and the ac- 
companying missionaries mingled with the Indians. Two of Coronado’s 
missionaries remained among the Indians, but information as to just 
where they worked or died, is indefinite. (2) 


Between 1688 and 1694, French-Canadian traders roamed over the 
territory of the Osages, and no doubt became well acquainted with 
them. (3) Whether missionaries accompanied any of these is not 
stated in any available records. These were followed by explorers at 
the head of small military detachments, all of which had chaplains. Du 
Tisnet spent days with the Osages on the Osage river in 1719. (4) In 
1720, Renault was sent out from Ft. Chartres with 500 men (slaves 
purchased at San Domingo) to explore the country. They opened the 
lead mines in what is now Washington County, Missouri, and establish- 
ed trading relations with the Osages as well as the Kwapas. (5) Bourg- 


1. Houck’s History of Missouri, v. 1, p. 107. 

Coronado and Quivira by Paul Jones, chap. X, p. 223; Lyons Pub. Ce., 
Lycns, Kansas, 1937. 

Bolton and Marshall, Colonization in North America, p. 100. 

History of Vernon County. Missouri, p. 94; Houck, v. 1, p. 230, gives 
this date as 1720. 

History cf Vernon County, Missouri, p. 96. 
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mont, during his expedition into Missouri in 1724, held a council with 
the Missouris and Osages, and when he returned to France in 1727, he 
was accompanied by some Missouris and Osages. (6) 


The Osages were great travelers, and they came into contact with 
mussionaries in this manner even before the above events occurred. 
Rev. Father Jacques Gravier, in a letter in the form of a Journal of 
the Mission of ’'Immaculee Conception de Notre Dame, in the Illinois 
country, February 15, 1694, wrote this: (7) 


“About the 20th of June, the French and the savages who had left here during 
the previous month to seek alliance of the Osages and Missouris, in the expectation 
of the great profits that they would derive from the trade with the latter, came 
back with two chiefs from each village, accompanied by some elders and some women. 
Although these Merchants, in all the dealings of any extent that they have with 
the savages, care very little about telling them of God and of the Missionary, the 
visitors all came, nevertheless, to see me, and I welcomed them as heartily as I could. 
1 took them to the chapel, and talked to them as if they understood me well; they 
were present at mass, and behaved with great modesty, following the example 
of the [[linois—whom they heard me instruct on several occasions, and cause to 
offer prayers to God. They manifested great joy when I led them to hope that I 
would go to see them, to give them sense—such is the expression that they use. But, 
alas, I am alone, I cannot assist or visit the other villages of the Illinois, which 
are on the banks of the Mississippi river. The Osages and the Missouris do not appear 
to be as quick witted as the Illinois; their language does not seem very difficult.” 


Houck tells more of the work of the Illinois missionaries when he 
says: (8) 

“The missionaries at Tamarouha, Cahokia and Kaskaskia, dwelling with the 
Indians there, also visited the west bank of the Mississippi because these Indians 


crossed and recrossed the river on their hunting expeditions, and the Jesuit missionaries 
were in the habit of accompanying them on such occasions.” 


Sieur Bourgmont, a French soldier-commander, mentioned above, 
came to Missouri in November 1723, in the interest of tne French 
government and erected a fort on the north side of the river in what 
is now Carroll county. Of this event Rothensteiner writes: (9) 


“The chaplain of the expedition was Father John Baptist Mercier, the pastor at 
Cahokia. There was a room at the fort dedicated to divine service, the earliest house 
of worship erecred in the valley of the Missouri. "Te Deum chanted by Mercier at 
the fort, November 5, 1724, on Bergmond’s return from his adventurous march 
across the Kansas plains.” says Father Garraghan, ‘was a unique religious ceremony 


in the west.’ 


“Together with the commandant, Father Mercier paid visits to the Missouri and 
Osage villages, where he apparently made an impression upon the Indians; for 
their chiefs whom Bourgmond broughe to Paris in 1875, declared in their address to 
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Houck’s History of Missouri, v. 1, p. 268. 
. Jesuit Relations, v. 64, p. 159. 
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Louis XV, that they ‘Never had anyone to teach them to pray, save only a ‘white 
collar’ who came to them a little time ago, whom they are happy to have, and 
(they) beseech you to send others. By order of the Company of the Indies, dated 
October 27, 1724, Fort Orleans was abandoned in 1728. ‘A missionary, however, was 
to be left there if he thought he could make any progress in preaching the gospel 
among the Indians.’ Father Mercier returned with the garrison and resumed his 
previous functions at Cahokie. Yet he did not lose interest in the ‘prospect for 
missions which it is desirable should be established on the Missouri river.’ ” 


Father Joseph is the name given to a priest who was said to have 
been a missionary among the Osages prior to 1811. The only informa- 
tion of him is given in the Missouri Historical Review, January 1928 
(10) when it published a letter, the original copy of which was in 
possession of the relatives of the writer in St. Louis, which said: 


“JT. am Firmin La Roche, sailor, living in St. Louis, and I was present at the 
earthquake which lately occurred above and below the mouth of the Ohio river 
along both shores of the Mississinni. There were with me Fr. Joseph, of the Mission 
to the Osages, returning to France; ... 

“Everywhere there was noise like thunder, and the ground was shaking the trees 
down, and the air was thick with something like smioke. There was much lightning. 
We believed we must surely die. Fr. Joseph gave absolution. We did not see either of 
the other boats; one of them we never saw again. 


“Of those who were with me there is not but Fr. Joseph now in New Orleans, nor 
do | know where the others are gone.” 


The above refers to the earthquake of New Madrid in December 1811. 


An account of a Spanish expedition being massacred by the Missouris in 1719, 
says: (11) 


“Only one of the entire expedition escaped death. This one person was a priest 
who is said to have fled on a horse. After great privations he reached the friendly 


Osages, with whom he spent the remainder of his life, and did much to reclaim them 


trom savagery. The traditional story is that he was known to the Qsages as 


‘Whitebeard.’ ” 


There are numerous cases of individual missionaries coming into 
contact with the Osages prior to 1820, but these will suffice to prove 
the point. 


First Protestant Missionary. 


The first missionary, if indeed he could have been called a missionary, 
to take up his abode among the Osages and continue to reside among 
them was William Sherley Williams, otherwise known as Old Bill 
Williams. He was at least the first Protestant, of whom there is an 
available record, to do missionary work among these natives. He was 
a native of North Carolina, born January 3, 1787. The family moved 


10. Missouri Historical Review, January 1928, p. 268. 
11. Ibid, April 1927, p. 509; Reprint from Bconeville advertiser, June 3, 1898. 


to a farm on the Missouri river not far from St. Charles, when William 
Sherley was a small boy. They were Baptists and attended meetings at 
the homes of the settlers, with the elder Williams often the preacher 
and leader. There were no Protestant churches on the west side of the 


river at that time, and like most pioneer countries there were very few 
schools. 


The Williams home was near the old trail along which the fur trad- 
ers from the west traveled to St. Louis to dispose of their packs, and 
the Williams family became acquainted with many of the men who 
traveled that way. A government factory or trading post was also lo- 
cated a short distance west, and the Williams family often went there 
to trade. The Osages, as well as other Indians, continued to visit the 
factory and to travel the trail to St. Louis, visiting at the Williams 
cabin on the way. William Sherley grew up under these surroundings, 
absorbing something of the religious spirit of the family, and at the 
same time becoming inbued with the spirit of the west and the free 
and open life. 


Bill Williams had scarcely attained manhood before he became an 
itinerant preacher, visiting all the near-by settlements and preaching 
to all who would listen. In those days it was not necessary for a man 
to have a license from a religious organization, be ordained, or to have 
any particular training or education. If he was a good exhorter and 
could attract the people to hear him, he could proceed to preach, and 
have no one to hinder. He had no organized church and received as 
compensation only what the settlers gave him, if any. After five years 
as a circuit rider, he moved across what is now the state of Missouri 
and took up his abode with the Osages. 


Just how Williams worked among the Osages is not known. No 
mention is made anywhere of a school or church under his charge. It 
is probable that he preached whenever and wherever it was convenient, 
and in any way that he thought might be effective. However, it is stat- 
ed that he found it very difficult to substitute in the minds of the 
Osages an invisible God for the visible sun, moon, thunder, etc., which 
were self-evident and in which they had long recognized their deity. 
Believing he could make better headway, he proposed a trade to the 
Osages: that he would become a member of their tribe and be an In- 
dian if they would adopt his religion. This was agreed upon, but ap- 
parently was a failure, at least as far as the Indians were concerned. 
They made few changes. However, Williams proceeded to carry out 
his part of the deal, married an Osage woman and took up the life of 
an Indian. It is even hinted that he even gave up his religion and took 
up that of the Osages. At any rate, Williams quit preaching and took 
up his rifle and participated in the wild life of the tribe. He became 
an interpreter for the government at the factory established on the 


Marais des Cygnes River near Papinsville. It was here that the mis- 
sionaries at Harmony met him in 1821, and from whom they received 
much valuable aid in acquiring the Osage language. 


Just when Williams went among the Osages, and just when he quit 
preaching are not known, but it must have been right soon after the 
Louisiana Purchase. There is a record that he carried dispatches from 
Major Sibley to St. Louis in November 1813. In the spring of 1817 
he became a regular government interpreter at $40 per month salary. 
Here he helped the missionaries compose the “First Osage Book,” for 
use in their missionary work. He interpreted some of the sermons the 
missionaries preached to the Osages, and sent his daughters to the 


mission school. 


Williams was the government interpreter at Ft. Smith when a treaty 
was made to bring peace between the Cherokees and Osages in 1821. 
He was also an interpreter at the treaty of Council Grove in 1825, by 
which the Osages conceded the right-of-way for the Santa Fe trail; 
also at a treaty with the Kansas Indians the same year for the same 
purpose. After these treaties, Williams went on west to Taos and began 
his life as a hunter and trapper which gained for him the title of 
Mountain Man. 


Practically all the information about Williams and his work, as 
given here, was obtained from ‘“‘Old Bill Williams, Mountain Man,” 
by Alpheus H. Favour, published by the University of North Carolina 
Press in 1936. The same book recites a story worth repeating here, as 
revealing something of the Osage mind of the period: 


“On a number of occasions Williams acted as interpreter for the missionaries 
in the religious services intended tor the benefit of the Indians. Once he was 
asked and consented to translate a sermon to the red men. When the Indians had 
assembled, Williams asked the missionary what text he had selected from which to 
preach. The minister told him it was from the book of Jonah. Drawing from his 
vears of experience with Indians, Williams advised the good man against telling 
these Indians the story of Jonah and the whale, for they would never believe the 
fish story. The minister insisted on the talk as he had planned. Williams consented 
with misgivings. The story was told and translated; then an old chief arose and with 
solemn declaration said, ‘We have heard several of the white people talk and lie; 
we know they will lie; but this is the biggest lie we ever heard.’ Then wrapping 
his blanket abouu him, he stalked toward his tepee. The rest of the Indians forth- 
with, without further word, followed the chief, leaving the preacher and Williams 
alone.” 


Indian Warfare Interferes. 


Warfare between the Osages and Cherokees helped to multiply the 
troubles at Union. It brought unsteadiness, uneasiness and confusion 
to the whole country. Not only did it cause the Osages to be frequently 
shifting about, either to attack, or in fear of being attacked, but it 
kept their minds so disturbed that they gave little attention to other 
matters. It also created a fear in their minds that if they left their chil- 
dren at the mission school, it might be attacked and their children killed 
while they were not present to protect them. This warfare was a 
major handicap to the mission and school, and yet it was one the 
missionaries were powerless to overcome. However, this can best be 
told by one who had first hand information, as shown in this letter 
by Rev. Vaill: (20) 


“You will doubtless have heard before this arrives that the Chez:okees have gone 
westward in pursuit of the Osages. Capt. Pryor, who has been out with them on 
their hunt, has returned. He gives the following account: 


“About the first day of November the Osages were overtaken by the Cherokees 
and not far from one hundred of the former were either taken or killed. At the 
time of this defeat, the Osage warriors were absent, and the old men, women and 
children were in a defenceless condition. The Cherokees came suddenly upon their 
encampment, and all who were able fled for their lives. They were pursued for one 
day and part of another, and everyone who was overtaken in the pursuit fell a 
sacrifice to the enemy. Some of them were slain and others made prisoners. 


“In their flight, the Osages lost their peltry, their meat, many of their horses, and 


most of the few utensils they possessed. They have consequently returned poor, 
distressed and mortified. Ir is with a heart full of pain that I tell you of their disas- 
ters—that I tell you that many of the people for whom we have been praying, and 
whose good we have been seeking, are massacred. Some of the women taken captive 
have since been murdered with the tomahawk in a most affecting manner. 


“What will be the event of this war, we cannot presage, but its bearing on the 
Mission is serious. The three little ones we have had with us since September, have 
been kept in safety. No enemy has approached us, and probably none will. It was 
affecting to see with what a trembling heart their father came to our establishment 
today to ascertain whether his children were alive. Having embraced and kissed 
them, he exclaimed, “I am satisfied. You are better off than if you had been with 
the Osages.” 


“We cannot believe that the desires of the Cherokees to drive the Osages from 
their land will be granted. We cannot yet believe that it is the design of our govern- 
ment to send the Indians from the east of the Mississippi river to carry on per- 
petual war with the natives of this country who have an inherent right to the soil. 
We cannot yet believe that all the expense and labors of this Mission, not to speak 
of its sufferings, will be lost. Let us not be disheartened. 


20. Same to same, Dec. 10, 1821, Missionary Herald, May 1822, p. 146. 


“When the Osage warriors left their encampment, they considered it as perfectly 
secure from attack. They felt confident that Major Bradford, at Fort Smith, would 
prevent the Cherokees from coming on. When he was at their village in September, 
he promised to do all he could to keep back the Cherokees; and they imagined that 
this amounted to the declaration that he would keep them back. They were there- 
fore dissatisfied with Major Bradford, and think they have been deceived by him. 
They have, however, no ground to think so. The Major has no authority to prevent 
the Indians from going to war. They are also exasperated with the white people 
who live near the Cherokees, having understood that some of the whites were 
with the invading party. 


“Our building will be much interrupted this winter. We must spend some time 
in taking care of our stock, or lose it, as the war will now be carried on by strag- 
gling parties, whose hunger will drive them to kill cattle and hogs wherever they 
may be found. We shall endeavor to preserve the property in our hands and to 
subserve, as far as we are able, the interests of the Mission. Our hearts were never 
more closely bound to the missionary work. The Family are united and happy. 


In a letter dated December 26, 1£21, Rev. Vaill adds: (21) 


“The war is still going on. We cannot predict the consequences. We are daily 
talking among ourselves about the way to obtain more of the Osage children. We 
can say to them in the words of the Gospel—Come, for all things are ready. Brother 
Woodruff made them a visit last week. He was much affected with the sight of 
their poverty. He rode over with the father of the children who are with us. On 
their arrival the father told the Osages how well his children were fed and clothed, 
and how fast they learned to speak the American language. Clamore, the principal 
chief, was exceedingly pleased with the account, and said: ‘I wish that the war was 
over that I might send my children there also.’ 


As publishers and authors of the “‘Golden Book of the Osages,’’ we gratefully ac- 
knowledge our deep appreciation to F. S. Hopkins of St. Paul, Kansas, who, as a 
co-partner and a nephew of the late W. W. Graves, gave us written permission to use 
excerpts from ‘‘The First Protestant Osage Missions.” 


R. G. Fister 
G. V. Labadie, Sr. 
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CHIEF WHITE HAIR 


Chiefs bearing the name of White Hair, or White Hairs, were 
conspicuous figures in the history of what is now Neosho county, for 
fifty years or more. It is therefore important that more be known of 
these men if we are to understand this history fully. Four chiefs 
bore the name of White Hair, and another, altho he had another name, 
was also called White Hair. 

George White Hairs was the first chief bearing that name, His 
Indian name was Ca-ha-go-tonga; the French called him Cheveaux Blanc, 
and he and his successors frequently signed their names as Pahusca, or 
Pahusco, and some writers give it Pawhuska. The time he became chief is 
uncertain. He was the reigning chief when the Louisiana Purchase was 
made, his home being near the line between Bates and Vernon counties in 
Missouri. Houck's History of “lissouri (p.193) says he was made chief 
thru the influence of Pierre Chouteau. He gives no date. De Lassus, a 
Spanish officer, in a report of a council between him and the Osages in 
1800 quotes part of a talk he made to the Osages in which these words 
appear: "I thought you had not received the words which I sent to your 
greatest chief, Les Cheveaux Blencs, since the time I first arrived 
here, when I appointed him the great chief of your tribe." It would ap- 
pear that the time of the appointment was prior to that council, but 
how long before is only conjecture. The appointment was probably made 
at the suggestion of Chouteau who had been a recognized trader among 
the Osages since about 1795. It is reasonable to believe White Hair be- 
came chief between 1795 and 1800. 

This White Hair signed the first treaty made by the Osages with 
the United States, in 1808, He died in 1808 and was buried in Vernon 
county, Missouri. He probably hunted in Neosho county, but he was the 
only one of five who did not live in Neosho county at least some part 
of his life. 

Flint wrote that a Sioux Indian told him this story of how White 
Hair acquired his name: 


"He was supposed to have derived his appellation 
of White Hair from a grey wig or scratch, which he 
had taken from tne head of an American at the dis- 
astrous defeat of General St, Clair, He had grasp- 
ed at the wig's tail in the melee of the battle, 
supposing it the man's hair, and that he should have 
him by that hold, The owner fled, and the scratch 
to his astonishment remained in his hand, It in- 
stantly became in his mind a charmed thing, a grand 
medicine. Supposing that in a like case it would al- 
ways effect a lixe deliverance, he afterwards wore 
it, as a charmed thing, rudely fastened to his own 
scalp, Napoleon himself did not discover more greed- 
iness for fame, nor the inward heavings of a more 
burning ambition, than this untrained son of the for- 
est. Said he, at the tables where he dined in St. 
Louis, 'I felt a fire within me, and it drove me to 


the fight of St, Clairs. When his army was scat- 
tered, I returned my steps to my country. But 
the fire still burned, and I went over the moun- 
tains to the western sea. I gained glory there. 
The fire still burns, but I must return and die 
in obscurity among the forests of the Osage,' " 


J. B. Wright, while U. S, Indian agent located at Pawhuska, Okla- 
homa, wrote a brief history of the Osages. He loaned the writer hereof 
the manuscript, in which we found this statement: "White Hair, or Pa- 
husca, great great grandfather of the present vice-president Charles 
Curtis, signed this treaty (1808) with other head men of the tribe." 
Curtis was generally reported as being a member of the Kaw tribe, but 
the Kaws and the Osages are related. However, Wright's statement is not 
verified from any other available source, 


WHITE HAIR NO. 2 


Young White Hair became the hereditary chief of the Great Osages 
on the death of his father in 1808, but Bradbury, who visited the 
Osages in 1809, says he was then only six years old and the tribe was 
governed by a regent. Apparently he did not assume the responsibilities 
of his office until about 1820 when Sibley, as quoted elsewhere, says 
he was chief of the Osages on the Neosho, Father LaCroix, in writing to 
Father DeSmet about his trips to the Osages in 1822, said: "White Hair, 
who became chief shortly before my arrival, showed me every honor." 

Young White Hair is the chief that brot the remainder of his 
band to the Neosho in 1823. He is the White Hair mentioned in the Har- 
mony Journal in 1821 to 1823, and he is the one who signed the treaty 
of 1825 by which the tribe relinquished all of its land in Missouri. 

He also signed the treaty at Council Grove in 1825 that opened the San- 
ta Fe Trail, He likewise signed the petition quoted elsewhere asking 
for the withdrawal of Rev, Pixley. Many writers say he died in Missouri 
in 1823, and was buried there, but by referring to the visit of Eliza- 
beth Vaill, as quoted on another page, it will be seen that she visited 
his grave near Ogeese creek here in Neosho county in December, 1832. In 
the Journal of Rev, Montgomery, of the Union mission, under date of 
June 16, 1832, In the Journal of Rev. Montgomery, of the Union mission, 
under date of June 16, 1832, is this entry: 
"An invitation has just come from White Hair's 

for a united expedition against the Pawnees, in hon- 

or of their chief, who has deceased since our tour 

STAGE 

These two authorities show Young White Hair died on the Neosho 
in 1832, probably in the month of May. 

A sub-chief bearing the name of Old White Hair is mentioned dur- 
ing the period of 1820 to 1840, Tixier says in 1839, "Old White Hair, 
an uncle of the present head chief," in chief of the Village of the 
Pine, or Naniompa, Tixier tells this story about Old White Hair: 

"In 1820, the President of the United States 
called together at Washington the chiefs of the 
principal Indian nations, In order to give them 


an idea of the strength of the Americans, he 
showed them his troops of soldiers, his bat- 
tleships, and made them understand it would 

be to their advantage to remain at peace with 
the Manhehs-Tangas instead of making war on 
them, Old White Hair was present at this meet- 
ing. An excellent meal was served to the 
chiefs, who considered themselves obliged, fol- 
lowing the example of the Great Father (for 

so the Indiéns call the president of the Uni- 
ted States) to make use of the fork. But soon 
getting tired of this instrument, which wes 
completely strange to him, White Hair address- 
ed the president. "Oua-~Xondah," he said to hin, 
"has given us hands to carry the food to our 
mouths, and you have given us instruments that 
we do not know how to use; let us make use of 
the hands Oua-Kondeh hes given us." 


WHITE HAIR NO. 3 


The third White Hair to bear the title of principal or head chief 
was George White Hair II. Holcomb says he was a cousin of Young White 
Hair, and a nephew of old George White Hair, but Father Garraghan says 
he was a son of Young White Hair, 

Catlin speaks of George White Hair II as a distinguished leader 
of the Osages, but adds: 

"Some have awarded him the title of head 
chief; but in the jealous feelings of rival- 
ry which have long agitated this tribe and 
sometimes even endangered its peace, I be- 
lieve it has been generally agreed that his 
claims are third in the tribe; though he 
justly claims the title of chief, and a very 
gallant and excellent man," 

Catlin evidently referred to his standing in the entire tribe 
where Clermont bossed the Cheniers, or the bands on the Verdigris, and 
Big Chief was head of the Little Osages, White Hair being supreme 
among the Great Osages on the Neosho. The correct title of White Hair 
was heed chief of the nation. Indian Agent Morrow speaks of him as 
"principal" chief when he says: 

"The half-breeds and the principal 
chief, George White Hair, heve commenced 
ferming with commendable zeal. White Hair's 
example will have great influence with the 
Indians; he not only has commenced farming, 
but he has doffed the Indian costume, and 
now appears in the white man's dress," 

George White Hair is known to have been married twice. His first 
wife died in 1850, Her name was Orako Kahikie. His second wife was 


Julia Papin, who had been a pupil in Mother Bridget's school. He 
became a Catholic himself and was a good friend of the missionaries, 

These items copied from the registers of St. Francis Church 
give some idea of his family: 

"On the 9th day of September 1847, the undersigned babtised 
solemnly, George White Hair, son of George and Orako Kahikie, old 
about three years, J. J. Bax, S. J. Note: Died 9th of April 1852. 

"On the 15th of September 1847, the undersigned gave private 
baptism to (Orake Kahikie) the wife of George White Hair. J.J. Bax, 

Se Je 

"On the 2nd day of January 1848, the undersigned baptised sol- 
emnly Maria Victoria Cecelia, daughter of the Grand Chief White Hair, 
old days.) Jud ,ubax, sogeue 

"On the 29th of May the year of our Lord 1851, the undersigned, 
baptised solemnly George White Hair, head chief of the Grand and 
Little Osages, old about 47 years. Godfather Etienne Brond; Godmother, 
Mother Concordia. (On the feast of the Assumption of J. C.) J. J. Bax, 
Sead. 

"On the 12th of March 1853, the undersigned solemnly baptised 
Francis Chaichic-ckta, son to Shishuncho (George White Hair's brother) 
and Manshanwin, about one year old. P, M, Ponziglione, S. J. 

"About the 20th of October 1850, the undersigned buried the 
corpse of Mary Manazeche, wife of George White Hsir, old about 35 
years (having received the rites of the Church) J. J. Bax, S. J. 

(This is probably the same as Oraka Kahikie mentioned above. ) 

"On the 29th of May, 1851, the undersigned joined in the holy 
bonds of Matrimony according to the rites of the Church, (dispensed 
with two publications) George White Hair, head chief of the Grand and 
Little Osages, and Julia Papin (on the feast of the Ascension,) Wit- 
nesses, Antione Niwale, Mellicoure Bront, J. J. Bax, tts. ils 

"On the 25th of October 1852, the undersigned joined in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, Thomas Belieu and Julia Papin, widow of George 
White Hair, P, M, Ponziglione, S, J," 

Other persons named White Hair appeared in the church registers, 
but they do not show relationship to the Head Chief, 

George White Hair made his home on Ogeese creek, He was a peace- 
able man, and his warriors were not active under his reign. He also 
did much to promote civilization and higher morality among his people. 

In speaking of his death, Father Garraghan said: 

"He received Holy Communion together with the 
sacrament of confirmation July 15. Some months af- 
ter, on January 22, 1852, he died a highly edify- 
ing death. When Father Bax was anointing him, told 
him that on the morrow he would be given holy com. 
munion, the chief réceived the news with evident 
satisfaction, directing his wife to clothe him in 
the splendid uniform which President Taylor had gi- 
ven him in Washington, " 


Father Bax wrote this about his death: 


"Before he lost the use of reason, he directed 
me to write down on paper that his son was to be 
sent to the Mission and kept there until he should 
have received a good education; that his little 
daughter, only five years of age, should, in the 
event of his death, be sent to the Sisters of Lor- 
etto to stay with them until of age. The relations 
have acquiesced in it. Thus did the most talented 
man this nation perhaps ever had, certainly has no 
equal now, leave this world to enjoy the happy one 
above," 
This White Hair signed his name simply as Pahusca to the 
treaty of January 11, 1839, at Ft. Gibson by which the tribe gave up its 
claim to certain lands in whet is now eastern Oklahoma, 


GRATAMANTZE, or WHITE HAIR 


A break was mede in hereditary line of White Hairs after the 
death of George, when Gratamentze became head chief of the Great Osages, 
George had two brothers, 


"Little White Hair, chief of Little Town, and 
Tci-cio-anca, chief of Elk-town, at the junction 
of Elk Creek with the Verdigris. Both were reject- 
ed by the tribe, the first by reason of his chron- 
ic poor health, and the other because he was too 
wild and untamed a character. Gratamantze had been 
a pupil in Van«uickenborne's school in St. Louis." 


Gratamentze is called White Hair in the Mission records, but is 
said by some to have been 2 son of Chief Clermont, and by others to have 
been his brother, He had been a sub-chief, apparently of Nanze-Waspe town 
near the old Neosho Mission site, at which place he resided at least part 
of the time after he became head chief. 

Father Garraghan wrote this about him: 

"As head chief of the nation Gratamantze acquit- 
ted himself with credit, but his Catholic faith sat 
on him lightly. For a while his position as chief 
was threatened. Anthony Nivale, a nephew of the dead 
George White Hair, by whom he was brought as a boy 
to Father Shoenmakers to be educated, was the cen- 
ter around whom gathered the hopes of Gratamantze‘s 
enemies among the Osages, Having left the Mission 
school Nivale quickly shed whatever Christian cul- 
ture his teachers had succeeded in engrafting on 
his savage nature. The wild untrammeled life of the 
blanket Indian cleimed him utterly and he gave him- 
self up with zest to its excesses, Falling in love 


with Tawagla, an Osage beauty, he married 
her without the blessing of a priest. He 

was in the full tide of his reckless ca- 
reer when consumption struck him down, At 
first he made pathetic attempts to contin- 
ue the life of which he was so passionate- 
ly fond, going forth with his companions 

on the buffalo hunt, but soon returning 
scarcely able from weakness to hold him- 
self in the saddle. When he realized at 

last the certain approach of death, his 

one wish was to die in the embrace of the 
mission, So Tawagla, with whom his mar- 
riage had been validated according to the 
canons, set up his wigwam not many paces 
away from the old log church and here Ni- 
vale, truly penitent and consoled with the 
sacraments died at the age of twenty-eizht, 
November 18, 1857. The head chief of the 

Big and Little Osages was stricken with the 
scurvy, which was epidemic among the Osages 
in 1861, His end was similiar to that of Ni- 
vale's, He had always shown great deference 
to Father Schoenmakers and in matters of im- 
portance was accustomed to seek the counsel 
of the latter and act in accordance with it. 
Being aware, too, that Schoenmakers was a 
most skillful nurse and had successfully 
treated many Indians in their sickness, he 
had himself carried from his village of 
Nanze-waspe (near Shaw) to the mission, where 
his wigwam was raised within a few steps of 
the missionaries' house, Here Schoenmakers 
tenderly nursed him day and night though 
without effecting a cure of the disease, which 
was past healing. But the cure of the soul was 
complete, Gratamantze deplored the scandal he 
had given, received the sacraments with sen- 
timents of great piety and resignation and 
calmly expired on March 12, 1861, at the age 
of about forty-eizht." 


The records of St. Francis church show these entries relating to 
Nivale and Gratamantze: 

"On the 18th of September 1854, the undersigned baptised solemn- 
ly Julia, daughter of Gratamantze (Chief of Nantze-waspe) and Chu-ha- 
mitzeche, about two months old. P, M, Ponziglione, S. J. 

"On the 28th of April 1858, the undersigned baptised Mary, daugh- 
ter to White Hair Gratamantze, first chief. J. Schoenmakers, S, J, 

"On the 18th of November 1857, the undersigned buried the corpse 
of Antonio (Nevale) White Hair, about 25 years old, brother of the first 
chief of the nation of our Osages, Paul Mary Ponziglione, S. J, 

"On the 13th of March 1861, the undersigned buried the corpse of 
White Hair (Grytamantze) big chief of the Osages. J. C. VanGooch, S. J. 


"On the llth of April 1857, the undersigned received the consent 
of matrimony, dispensed with the impediment disparitus cultis, between 
Antony White Hair and Tawagla, J, Schoenmakers, S, J," 


No events of importance took place while Gratamantze reigned, Ap- 
parently he was a peaceable leader and held back the high spirit of some 
of his warriors, Altho he was baptised when quite young, it appears that 
he held closely to Osage beliefs and practices, following customs that 
have long since been abandoned by the tribe. He might not be classed as 
a great leader, but he held the loyal support of his people and at least 
did not permit retrogression while he was chief, 


LITTLE WHITE HAIR 


Little White Hair, the last chief to bear that name, succeeded 
Gratamantze in 1861, Garraghan says he was called Little White Hair "on 
account of his low stature, He was sickly and half blind, handicaps which 
had prevented him from succeeding to the chieftaincy at the death of his 
brother George White Hair, and which were now to prevent him from exerci- 
sing any great degree of influence over the tribe," 

If Garraghan is correct, Little White Hair had been a sub-chief at 
Little Town (Oswego) as hereinafter mentioned by Father Ponziglione. His 
sojourn there gave ground for the claim that Little Town was once the 
much questioned location of the original White Hair's village, However, 
Garraghan's version is disputed, as will be seen from the following let- 
ter from Julia Captain, a member of the tribe who lived near White Hair's 
village on the Verdigris, near Fall River, after the Osages moved west 
from the Neosho; 

"He was not the son of George White Hair, as 
our friend says; he was the son of Little White 
Hair, a distant relative of the former, He was 
born in Neosho county in 1834 and lived there un- 
til 1867 when he moved to the 'diminished reserve! 
on the Verdigris, His parents married him at an 
early age to two women according to the Osage cus- 
tom, When our good missionary rebuked him for the 
way he had done, that they wished him to become a 
good Christian but that he could never do so and 
live with two women, for it was against the law 
of Christianity, he said: ‘Father it is so; I have 
done so through the will of my parents and if I 
should put them away, they would be very angry with 
me, but if I ever have the misfortune to lose one of 
them I will marry the other one according to Chris- 
tian law, fulfill your wishes by becoming a Chris- 
tian.' But as misfortune visits when it is least ex- 
pected, it likewise visited White Hair's family, It 
took both wives and all of his children except one son 
who still lives. He mourned their loss according to 


the rules of his people when he was baptised and 
married again, as he promised, to one wife, and 
lived with her until his death. A few hours be- 
fore he expired (December 24, 1869) he called 
his friends together and told them that God had 
come, that he wished that his step-son should 
reign in his place. He wished his own son to re- 
main at school and grow up an educated man, He 
told them they had many troubles before them, 
but they must live friends and unite, and he hoped 
they would overcome all, 

"White Hair was no warrior. He had been taught 
at an early age by our good missionaries that God 
was the great avenger of all wrongs, and that it 
was wrong for us to take revenge even from an ene- 
my, which good advice he was always willing to 
take, White Hair was not a man who talked too 
much," 


Among his first acts after becoming chief was to attend the big 
inter-tribal council at Tahlequah, after which he became one of the sign- 
ers of the Osage treaty with the Confederate government made at Park Hill 
on October 2, 1861. To his credit, it must be said, that he later repudi- 
ated the treaty and became a supporter of the Union, He signed the treaty 
made on Canville creek near Shaw in 1865 by which the tribe sold the land 
now occupied by Neosho and Labette counties to the United States, He did 
not sign the famous (rather infamous) Sturgis treaty of 1869, but was a 
Signer of the protest against its ratification, 

The entire reign of this White Hair was filled with trouble, He 
came into power just after the beginning of the civil war when sentiment 
among his people was much divided; when even he did not know which way to 
turn, After repudiating the Park Hill treaty, he held all of his followers 
on the Neosho loyal to the Union, and did much to help keep peace in his 
domain, Scarcely was this troudle over before the attempted theft, under 
the Sturgis treaty, of all the land then held by the tribe and which had 
not been settled when his death came, 

The St. Francis records do not show much of his family. One entry 
dated July 4, 1862, shows Father A, Hoecken, S. J. buried Stephen Cahikie- 
tanea, “son of the Chief White Hair," 

No person bearing the name of White Hair was ever head chief of the 
Osages after 1869, 


The foregoing article on the family of “White Hairs’ who were all Chiefs of the 


Osage Indian Tribe, was reproduced from the “History of Neosho County, State of 
Kansas, Vol. 1, written by the late W. W. Graves. 

. We gratefully acknowledge our appreciation to his nephew, F. S. Hopkins of 
ar Paul, Kansas for giving us permission to reprint it in the “Golden Book of the 
Osages.” 


R. G. Fister and G. V. Labadie, Sr. 


Paul Warren Pitts, Principal Chief 


Paul Warren Pitts, 7/8 degree Osage Allottee No. 763, was born 
November 1, 1903, at the Pawhuska Indian Village, Osage Reservation, 
Oklahoma, the son of the late George Pitts and Mary Aiken Pitts Gilpin, 
both allotted members of the Osage Tribe. Mr, Pitts was educated in the 
Osage County public schools. He was married by Indian custom and civil 
ceremony to Violet Oberly Pitts, an allotted full blood member of a 
prominent Osage family, who died in August 1951. They were the parents 
of three children, one of whom, Robert Warren, is still living and resides with 
his father at their country home located about 2 miles north of Hominy, Osage 
County, Oklahoma. Mr. Pitts has been engaged in farming activities but for 
the past several years has devoted most of his time to tribal affairs. He is 
an active member of the Friends Indian Church and the Hominy Rotary Club, 
and is presently serving as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Congress of American Indians of which he is a charter member. 
Chief Pitts first served as Secretary to the Osage Tribal Council from July l, 
1938, through June 30, 1942, and then as an elected member of the Council 
for two full terms, 1942-1946, 1946-1950, He was again elected as a member 
of the Osage Tribal Council in June 1950 and served in this capacity until 
March 5, 1951, when he was appointed Principal Chief of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians to fill the unexpired term of Principal Chief John Oberly who died 
February 18, 1951. Mr. Pitts was elected to the office of Principal Chief of 
the Osage Tribe on June 7, 1954, and was reelected to this office on June 2, 
1958, for the 4-year period ending June 30, 1962. Chief Pitts is a member of 
the Wah-ti-an-kah Band of the Osages. 


Charles Whitehorn, Assistant Principal Chief. 


Charles Whitehorn, full blood Osage Allottee No. 841, was born 
January 1, 1890, near Sycamore Creek located between what are now the 
towns of Hominy and Fairfax, Oklahoma, the son of Heh-scah-moie, Osage 
Allottee No. 840, who died March 7, 1907, and Me-hun-kah, who died 
before allotment. Mr. Whitehorn was educated at the St. John's School 
for Boys and the Osage Boarding School, and is a member of the Native 
American Indian Church. He has spent his entire life on the Osage 
Reservation. He is presently married to a full blood Delaware- Caddo 
Indian and they reside in the Pawhuska Indian Village. He has two living 
adult sons by a former marriage. Mr. Whitehorn is retired but has remained 
active in tribal affairs and politics. He is considered an authority on tribal 
customs and ceremonials, is a leader of his people, speaks both the Osage 
and English languages fluently, and acts as master of ceremonies at many 
of the tribal gatherings. He was elected and served as Assistant Principal 
Chief of the Osage Tribe for two full terms, 1926-1928, 1938-1942, 
Mr. Whitehorn was again elected Assistant Principal Chief on June 7, 1954, 
and was reelected to this office for a term of 4 years on June 2, 1958. 
Assistant Chief Whitehorn is a member of the Little Chief Band of Osages. 


Gale Alberty, Secretary, Osage Tribal Council 


Mr. Gale Alberty, unallotted 1/8 degree Osage- Cherokee was 
born August 29, 1908, at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, the son of the late Flora 
McLaughlin Alberty and George G. Alberty, both allotted members of 
the Osage Tribe. He attended the Pawhuska elementary and high school 
and Oklahoma State University at Stillwater, Oklahoma. Mr. Alberty is a 
member of the Immaculate Conception Church in Pawhuska and is active 
in church and civic affairs of the community, From 1934 until October 1953, 
he was employed at the Osage Agency, beginning such employment in the 
IECW and CCC-ID, later transferring to the Agriculture Leasing Section 
of the Branch of Realty where he was employed as Lease Clerk until his 
resignation in 1953 to devote full time to personal affairs. He was appointed 
Supervisor of the Osage Election Board to conduct the 1958 Quadrennial 
Osage Tribal Election by the Principal Chief and very capably carried out 
and performed his supervisory duties. Mr. Alberty is a flying enthusiast 
and holds a private pilot's license, He owns and operates his 4-passenger 
Cessna 172. Mr, Alberty and his wife, the former Dorothy Paris, a member 
of the Cherokee Tribe of Indians, have two children. He is a veteran of 
World WarII., Although Mr. Alberty has always been interested in tribal 
affairs, he has never held tribal office until his appointment as Secretary of 
the Osage Tribal Council on July 2, 1958. 


Thomas H. Dodge, Superintendent, Osage Agency 


Thomas H. Dodge was born and reared on the Navajo 
Reservation. He was educated in private schools and graduated from 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri, with a law degree. He 
practiced law in Santa Fe, New Mexico, until 1933 when he was 
elected Chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council and he had to give 
up his law practice. In 1936, he entered the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
as Assistant Superintendent of the Navajo Agency at Window Rock, 
Arizona. From 1946 to 1951, he served as Superintendent at Traxton 
Canon Agency, Valentine, Arizona, and was Superintendent of San 
Carlos Apache Reservation from 1951 to 1958 when he was assigned 
to the Superintendency of the Osage Agency. 


George Baconrind, Jr., Osage Tribal Council Member. 


Mr. George Baconrind, Jr., unallotted 3/4 degree Osage-Kaw 
Indian, was born November 1, 1924, in Osage County, Oklahoma, He 
was educated in the Pawhuska and Newkirk, Oklahoma, public schools, 
and the Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Oklahoma, where he 
graduated from high school in 1943. He attended business college in 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, and night school at the University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas, Mr. Baconrind, a veteran of World War Il, resides 
with his wife, the former Gladys Coleman, and their two sons, Andrew L. 
and Thomas Scott, in Wichita, Kansas, where he is employed as a 
salesman with a Wichita automobile firm. He is active in the civic and 
social life of the community in which he resides, particularly in Boy 
Scout work. Mr. Baconrind was unanimously appointed by the Osage Tribal 
Council on December 10, 1955, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Mr. Ross Maker, a duly elected member of the Council 
for the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1958. Mr. Baconrind was elected 
as a member of the Osage Tribal Council on June 2, 1958, for a 4-year 
term ending June 30, 1962, 


W. Owen Cooper, Osage Tribal Council Member 


W. Owen Cooper, 1/32 degree Osage Allottee No. 1091, was born 
October 17, 1900, on the Osage Reservation, Oklahoma, the son of Joel Cooper, 
a non-Indian, and Annie Mathews Cooper, Osage Allottee No. 1090. 
Mr. Cooper received his elementary and high school education in the 
Arkansas City, Kansas, public schools, attended Junior College at the 
Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Missouri, and completed a course in 
business administration at the Arkansas City Business College. He resides 
with his wife, the former Anita Sue Fisher, in Arkansas City, Kansas, He 
is a member of the Episcopal Church and is a 32nd Degree Mason. Mr. 
Cooper is engaged in various enterprises, including investments, real estate, 
and oil and gas mineral leasing. He was until recently owner and co-operator 
of a ranch located on his allotted lands in Osage County and co-owner of the 
Cooper Ranch Company, but increased responsibility in other fields of 
activity forced him to dispose of his ranch holdings. He served as a member 
and Secretary of the Cowley County, Kansas, Draft Board No. 2 from 
August 1941 until December 1945, and as President of the Arkansas City, 
Kansas, Chamber of Commerce during the calendar year 1942, Mr. Cooper 
was appointed Secretary of the Osage Tribal Council in August 1950 and 
very ably served in this capacity until May 4, 1953, when he was appointed 
as a member of the Osage Tribal Council to fill the unexpired term of 
Edward Simpkins, an elected member who died April 26, 1953. He was 
elected as a member of the Council on June 7, 1954, for the period ending 
June 30, 1958, and was reelected on June 2, 1958, for another 4-year term. 
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James A, Kennedy, Osage Tribal Council Member 


James A, Kennedy, 1/32 degree Osage Allottee No. 1385, 
was born August 23, 1898, in Tulsa, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
the son of Dr. Samuel G. Kennedy, well known Tulsa pioneer 
physician and real estate broker, and Agnes Lombard Keanedy, 
Osage Allottee No. 1384. He received his elementary education 
in the Tulsa schools, and attended Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana, and Stanford University in California. Mr. Kennedy 
resides with his wife, the former Verva Glover, on a part of his 
allotted lands in the Country Club Addition, annexed to the city 
of Tulsa, Osage County, Oklahoma, The couple have no children. 

Mr. Kennedy is an Investment Broker and one of the Trustees of 

the Kennedy Estate, which estate is the owner of the Kennedy 
Office Building located in downtown Tulsa and other large urban 
and rural properties in Osage and Tulsa Counties and elsewhere, 

He is active in civic and social affairs in the City of Tulsa, 

is a 32nd degree Mason, and a Veteran of World War I. Mr. Kennedy 
was elected for the first time as a member of the Council on 

June 7, 1954, for a 4-year term and was re-elected on June 2, 1958, 
for another 4-year tern, 
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George V. Labadie, Osage Tribal Council Member 


George V. Labadie, 1/16 degree Osage Allottee No. 1417, 
was born September 18, 1892, in Caney, Kansas, the son of Frank 
Labadie, Osage Allottee No. 1416, and Samatha Miller Labadie, a 
white woman, He received his elementary and high school education 
at Caney, Kansas, and attended the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, where he was selected to membership in the "Druids" and 
"Barristers" Societies, both of which were outstanding organizations 
in the Literary and Law Schools at Michigan University. Mr. Labadie 
received his LL.B. Degree from the University of Michigan in 1916 
and is a practicing attorney in Pawhuska, Oklahoma, where he resides 
with his wife, the former Bessie Bruce, Osage Allottee No. 1003. 

The Labadies have three children. Mr. Labadie, in addition to his 
law practice, has compiled and published a booklet entitled 
"Americanism" which has had wide circulation, and had actively 
engaged in the oil business in Osage County prior to his election 
on the Osage Tribal Council. He is a member of the Catholic Church 
and is active in civic affairs of the community in which he resides. 
Mr. Labadie is well versed on the several special Statutes enacted 
by the Congress pertaining to the Osage Tribe of Indians, and is a 
recognized authority on Osage law. He was first elected to serve 
on the Osage Tribal Council in June 1918, for a 2~year term and 
served as Secretary from 1922 to 1924. In February 1933, he and 
Mr. Charles A, Carter were elected to fill the unexpired terms of 
Councilmen Clement DeNoya and George Alberty, and at the June 1934 
quadrennial election, Mr. Labadie was reelected to the Council for 
a term of four years, Mr. Labadie was reelected on June 2, 1958 
for the fourth consecutive 4-year period to serve as a member of 
the Osage Tribal Council. He is a veteran of World War I. 


Delmas E. (Bill) Martin, Osage Tribal Council Member 


Delmas E. (Bill) Martin, 5/64 degree Osage Allottee 
No. 2227, was born June 17, 1907, in Osage County, near 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, the son of Emery Martin, Osage Allottee 
No. 1522, and Minnie Mulcare Martin. He received his elementary 
education at Pensacola, Oklahoma, attended high school at 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri, and received 
A. B. and LL.B. Degrees from the University of Oklahoma. Mr. Martin 
resides on a part of his allotted lands in Osage County, Oklahoma, 
northwest of the city of Tulsa, with his wife, the former Jennie 
Carroll of Vinita. The couple have three children. He is an 
attorney at law with offices located in the Oil Capitol Building, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and is also associated with the Wood Drilling 
Company of Tulsa. Mr. Martin is active in Oklahoma political 
circles, has served as County Attorney of Mayes County, Oklahoma; 
State Representative; member of the Interstate 0il Compact Commission; 
and Special Agent for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. He is 
believed to be the only member of the Osage Tribe to have served 
in the latter capacity. He also served as a member of the Board 
of Regency for the Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Oklahoma, 
for four years, and is presently serving as Osage Countyts 
representative on the Netropolitan Planning Commission of the 
city of Tulsa. Mr. Martin is a member of the Boston Avenue Methodist 
Church in Tulsa and is a 32nd Degree Mason. He was elected for the 
first time as a member of the Osage Tribal Council on June 7, 1954, 
for a term of four years, and was reelected for another 4-year term 
on June 2, 1958, 


Edward Red Eagle, Osage Tribal Council Member 


Edward Red Eagle, full blood unallotted member of the 
Osage Tribe, was born May 24, 1918, at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, the 
sixth son of Paul and Cecelia Red Eagle, both allotted members of the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, Mr. Red Eagle was educated in the Pawhuska 
elementary and high schools where he graduated in 1939, He attended the 
Tulsa Business College and Wichita, Kansas, Business College, where he 
completed a course in business administration. Mr. Red Eagle is a 
veteran of World War Il, receiving an honorable discharge in 1946 with the 
rank of Staff Sergeant. He resides with his wife, the former Virginia Logan, 
a full blood member of the Osage Tribe, at their home near Barnsdall, 
Oklahoma, They have three sons, Edward, Jr., John and Myron, The 
Red Eagles are members of the Catholic Church and are active in the 
social and civic affairs of the community in which they reside and in 
Pawhuska, Mr. Red Eagle is a member of the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Barnsdall Rotary Club, and presently is 
serving as president of the Pawhuska Indian Village and Community 
Association and as a member of the Barnsdall Boy Scout Executive Committee, 
Although Mr. Red Eagle*s father, Paul Red Eagle, was active in tribal 
affairs and politics until his death in 194], serving as a member of the Council, 
Assistant Chief and Principal Chief of the Osage Tribe in the 1920's and 
other members of his family have always been prominent in tribal affairs, 
Mr. Red Eagle has never held tribal office until his appointment as a member 
of the Council effective June 1, 1959, to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Oscar 
Logan, a duly elected member of the Council who died on April 24, 1959, 
for the 4-year period ending June 30, 1962. Mr. Red Eagle is a member 
of the Beaver Band of the Osage Tribe of Indians, 


Joe Revelette, Osage Tribal Council Member 


Joe Revelette, 3/16 degree Osage Allottee No. 1736, 
was born March 9, 1906, in Osage County, Oklahoma, the son of 
Charles Revelette, Osage Allottee No. 1735, and Electa Revelette, 
a white woman. He received his elementary and high school 
education in the Elgin, Kansas, public schools. He attended the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma, for four years, one 
year of which included a world Cruise sponsored by the University, 
graduating in 1932, with a B. S. Degree. He graduated from the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1934, with a Masters Degree in 
Business Administration. “ir. Revelette is engaged in the cattle 
business and owns and operates a 2,000-acre ranch located in 
northern Osage County near the Kansas State line. He is active 
in social and civic affairs both in the community in which he 
resides and in Pawhuska, ‘Mr. Revelette has served as a member 
of the Osage Tribal Council for three full terms 1946-50 and 
1950-1954, and was reelected to the Council on June 2, 1958, for 
his fourth consecutive 4-year term. 


Samuel Whitehorn, Osage Tribal Council Member 


Samuel Whitehorn, full blood unallotted Osage, was 
born November 22, 1911, at Hominy, Oklahoma. Mr. Whitehorn is 
the son of Ki-Hi-Kah-Nah-She and Frances Whitehorn (Hlu-Ah-To-Me). 
He was educated in the Hominy public schools and graduated from 
the Hominy High School in 1931. Mr. Whitehorn resides with his 
wife, the former Hattie Keemer, 7/8 degree Cherokee, in Hominy. 
The Whitehorns have three children. He is a farmer-stockman and 
is active both in tribal and civic affairs in the community in 
which he lives. Mr. Whitehorn was elected to the Council for 
the first time on June 7, 1954, for a term of four years, and 


was reelected on June 2, 1958, for the 4-year period ending June 30, 
1962. 
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